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“SIC  ET 

JOHN  BURROUGHS  VS.  PROF.  DRUMMOND. 

By  Her.  H.  D.  JenkinB,  D.D. 

Whatever  John  Burrouf?hs  writes,  is  sure  of 
readers.  Those  who  have  been  the  companion 
of  his  rambles  over  sunlipchted  meadows,  or  in 
deep-shaded  woods,  or  across  fields  white  with 
snow,  will  turn  quickly  to  any  article  at  the 
head  of  which  his  name  appears.  Gifted  with 
a  keen  eye,  a  sympathetic  nature,  and  a  ready 
pen,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  charm¬ 
ing  books  appear  upon  all  our  shelves.  Many 
are  the  evenings  in  which  I  have  sought  to  for¬ 
get  all  the  day’s  cares  and  burdens  by  an 
hour’s  quiet  fellowship  with  him  before  sleep. 

I  have  followed  him  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Saugenay ;  and  as  a  naturalist,  I  have  found 
few  to  equal  him.  But  as  a  “scientist,”  it 
must  be  confessed  he  shares  the  antipathies 
and  perversities  of  his  class. 

Was  it  not  Abelard  who  wrote  “  Sic  et  Non,” 
Yes  and  No?  Did  not  this  witty  teacher  call 
down  the  wrath  of  Kome  by  showing  to  the 
world  how  its  “  infallibility  ”  had  affirmed 
“  Yes  ”  and  “  No  ”  upon  ever>’ question  of  mo¬ 
ment  that  couid  be  propounded  ?  And  is  it 
not  true  of  this  modern  infallibility  which  men 
call  science,  that  it  changes  shape  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  the  cloud  toward  which  Hamlet  directs 
the  eye  of  Polonius,  “that’s  backed  like  a  wea¬ 
sel,  humped  like  a  camel,  and  very  like  a 
whale  ”  ?  We  who  are  yet  upon  the  safe  side 
of  the  ministerial  dead-line,  can  remember 
when  it  was  scientific  to  assert  the  diverse  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  race,  “  from  four  or  six  pairs  ”  of 
progenitors ;  and  we  have  come  to  the  day  in 
which  science  will  not  leave  us  so  much  as 
Adam  and  Eve  for  a  beginning.  We  have 
learned  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  just  in 
time  to  be  commanded  to  unlearn  it  and  sub¬ 
stitute  an  aqueous  origin.  We  read  in  the 
December  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  that 
science  and  religion  are  antipodal  in  their 
methods ;  and  while  we  mark  and  seek  to  in¬ 
wardly  digest  this  ultimatum,  the  January 
number  comes  to  hand  with  an  exhortation  to 
“  study  religion  as  we  study  science.”  If  Mr. 
Burroughs  finds  the  ways  of  theologians  “ut¬ 
terly  confusing  to  the  man  of  science,”  what 
does  he  think  this  shifting  of  positions  and 
this  changing  of  results  must  be  to  the  man  of 
simple  common  sense  ? 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  John  Burroughs  holds  the 
post  of  honor.  At  the  front  stands  his  article 
upon  “  Religion  and  Science,”  or  as  he  prefers 
to  call  it,  “  Science  and  Theology.”  It  is  large¬ 
ly  composed  of  a  review  of  Prof.  Drummond’s 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.  To  his 
excited  eye  that  wind-mill  seems  to  be  full  of 
Christian  knights.  With  a  noble  rage  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  demolish  it.  But  so  far  as  we  know 
the  Christian  world  has  not  yet  accepted  it  as 
a  text-book.  The  brilliant  analogies  of  the 
Scotch  Professor  are  to  him  as  a  red  flag;  hap¬ 
pily  his  onset  jeopardizes  no  one  but  the  in¬ 
trepid  Scotsman  who  flourishes  them. 

But  after  routing  his  enemy  from  the  field, 
Mr.  Burroughs  sets  himself  down  resolutely 
to  show  to  us  what  “true  science”  is,  what  it 
has  to  say,  and  what  we  must  ail  subscribe  to. 
He  intends  to  be  a  teacher  of  theologic  babes ; 
and  after  a  few  brief  preliminaries,  he  proceeds 
to  demolish  the  fundamentals  of  the  Cliristian 
faith  by  a  strictL'  iogical  and  severely  scien¬ 
tific  method. 

And  he  has  not  gone  beyond  liis  first  pages 
before  it  is  the  old  story  of  “  Sic  et  Non  ”  again. 
We  read  (p.  154)  that  “  Out  of  the  potencies  of 
matter,  science  traret^  the  evolution  of  the 
whole  order  of  things  ”  ;  and  on  the  next  page 
we  find  “  Science  that  the  potencies  or 

properties  of  life  are  on  the  inorganic  (non-liv- 
ingt  side.”  It  strikes  the  non-scientifle  mind 
that  it  makes  ali  the  difference  in  the  world  as 
to  whether  science  “  traces  ”  or  “  believes  ” 
living  and  non-living  matter  to  be  identical. 
It  will  not  do  for  a  “  scientist  ”  to  imitate  the 
street-vender  here,  and  tell  each  reader  that 
“  You  pay  your  money  and  you  take  your 
choice.”  It  must  be  either  one  thing  or  the 
other;  either  tracing  out  the  fact  or  believing 
the  conclusion ;  and  we  should  like  to  know 
which  it  is  that  is  “  science.” 

Reading  on  we  find  that  “  the  passage  to  it 
[the  material  world]  from  the  animal,  is  so 
gradual  that  science  cannot  say  where  the  one 
begins  or  the  other  ends.”  Very  iikely.  And 
now  what  should  science  do  in  that  matter  but 
keep  still  ?  We  learn  that  science  “  cannot 
say  ”  where  the  line  is  between  the  two,  and  so 
science  dot's  just  what  a  poor  miserabie  theo¬ 
logian  himstdf  might  do — steps  in  and  affirms 
“  then*  is  no  break  ”  (p.  154).  It  is  a  puzzle  to 
a  mind  not  “  scientific,”  why  science  should 
aftinn  there  “is  no  break,”  any  more  than  it 
should  affirm  that  there  is  a  break  ;  when  con¬ 
fessedly  she  has  passed  the  point  where  the 
senses  can  bear  witness.  If  this  is  “  science,” 
will  somebody  please  define  “  dogmatics  ”  ? 

Pushing  on  after  our  guide  who  promises  to 
bring  us  out  of  all  morasses  of  assumption  to 
solid  ground  of  fact,  we  read  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  living  and  non-living  matter, 
“arise  solely  from  the  diffei-ent  chemical  com¬ 
binations  of  their  elements.”  Indeed?  Let  us 
look  over  the  evidence.  Ah,  from  this  Mr. 
Burroughs  asks  us  to  excuse  him,  because 
“  Science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  produce 
these  results  in  her  laboratory.”  Very  likely; 
but  if  so,  a  modest  man  would  not  claim  them 
to  be  “  science  ”  any  more  than  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  science.  It  sounds  strange  to 
read  in  an  article  which  waves  aside  Prof. 
Drummond,  and  sets  out  to  give  us  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  strictly  scientific  reasoning,  that  “  these 
things  [the  changing  from  dead  matter  to  liv¬ 
ing  organism]  must  have  occurred”  (p.  1341. 
We  exi^ect  such  phrases  in  an  a  priori  philoso¬ 
pher,  but  not  in  a  materialistic  scientist.  And 
yet  just  below  this  remarkable  specimen  of 
severely  scientific  method,  we  find  that  “The¬ 
ology  may  step  in  and  assume  to  know  all  that 
science  leaves  unsaid,  but  in  doing  so,  let  it 
not  assume  to  speak  with  tlie  consent  or  with 
the  authority  of  its  great  rival.”  “Here’s 
richness,”  as  Artemas  used  to  say.  Has  sci¬ 
ence  copyrighted  the  privilege  of  assuming? 
Must  theology  obtain  the  consent  of  science 
when  she  too  wishes  to  claim  results  that  have 
not  yet  been  demonstrated,  and  to  assert  that 
what  she  starts  out  to  prove  “must  have  oc- 
curre<l  ”  ?  If  science  goes  on  in  this  way  much 
longer,  “the  weight  of  her  authoritj- ”  will 
hardly  be  worth  counterfeiting. 

Mr.  Burroughs  goes  on  to  say  that  “Sciem-e 
affirms  that  everj’  child  born  of  woman  since 
the  world  l)egan,  belonged  to  the  human  race, 
■“and  had  an  earthly  father.”  Now  we  beg  Mr. 
Burroughs’  pardon,  but  science  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  is  i>ossible  to  claim  that  philoso¬ 
phy  affirms  such  a  thing,  but  science  asserts 
observed  facts,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
universals.  It  is  no  more  within  the  province 
of  science  to  assert  that  every  man  is  the  child 
of  a  human  father,  than  to  assert  that  ever>- 


man’s  name  is  John  Smith.  David  Hume  did 
not  urge  such  objections  in  the  name  of  sci¬ 
ence,  but  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  we 
protest  against  the  priests  of  the  new  order 
claiming  “  to  speak  with  the  consent  or  in  the 
authority  of  a  great  rival.”  Science  knows 
no  more  of  causality  than  does  mathematics, 
and  it  is  time  our  scientists  ceased  to  proclaim 
in  the  name  of  demonstrated  fact,  what  is  only 
a  deduction  of  metaphysics.  Just  now  science 
is  the  more  potent  name;  but  let  science  be 
content  with  her  own  province,  and  not  seek 
to  give  decisions  upon  themes  wholly  beyond 
her  vision. 

“  Theology  asserts  that  this  is  true  of  every 
child  born,  but  one.”  “Theology makes  a  sim¬ 
ilar  claim  [of  exceptional  divinity]  in  regard 
to  the  Bible.”  And  the  inference  is  left  that 
exceptions  cannot  be  recognized  by  “science.” 
This  shows  us  the  trouble  that  science  gets 
herself  into  when  she  plays  the  part  of  a  fool¬ 
ish  virgin  in  going  beyond  her  bounds.  Sci¬ 
ence  sees  that  many  things  contract  with  cold. 
Then  science — that  is,  Mr.  Burroughs’  science— 
“affirms  that  everything”  composed  of  ma¬ 
terial  substance  contracts  with  cold.  Then 
“  theology,”  or  some  wisdom  wiser  than  sci¬ 
ence,  must  provide  for  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  water,  which  reverses  every  precedent.  If 
science  <^an  tolerate  no  exceptions  to  general 
rules,  what  will  science  do  with  the  tails  of  all 
her  comets  which  are  not  attracted,  but  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  Sun  ?  What  will  science  do  with 
the  electric  spark  in  i'ac>to‘i  She  has  found  no 
general  law  of  combustion  to  which  that  spark 
is  not  an  exception. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  us  “tlieolo- 
gians  ”  are  getting  tired  of  this  .sort  of  lectur¬ 
ing.  Our  early  education  has  not  been  wholly 
neglected.  Some  of  the  brethren  in  the  pulpit, 
and  some  of  the  good  people  in  the  pews,  can 
“  tell  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw,”  or  science  from 
metaphysics.  It  is  quite  useless  to  trot  out  the 
old  philosophical  objections,  and  think  them 
clothed  with  new  terror,  because  covered  with 
this  modern  lion’s  skin.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
everything  that  calls  itself  science,  especially 
when  we  recognize  its  long  familiar  voice.  All 
the  objections  urged  in  Mr.  Burroughs’  paper, 
arc  a  great  deal  older  than  himself;  but  we 
are  accustomed  to  find  them  in  works  of  phil¬ 
osophy,  not  in  journals  of  “  Popular  Science.” 
It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Tyndall,  when  driven  to  : 
the  end  of  his  scientitic  flight,  leaped  the  gulf  j 
and  forsook  the  observed  facts  of  matter  for  its 
assumed  “  pott'ncies  ”  ;  for  every  follower  of 
his  has  taken  the  jump  after  him,  and  the  arti¬ 
cle  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  its  place  in  the  leail- 
ing  journal  of  Science  in  this  country,  shows 
that  scientific  writers  and  editors  alike,  have 
something  to  learn  from  the  “theologians” 
whom  they  so  loftily  contemn. 


UNDER  THE  t’ATALPA. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Brofiklyn,  .Ian.  2.'),  1887. 

If  any  one  has  any  lingering  doubts  as  to 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  pure  negro,  he 
ought  to  hear  one  of  the  speeches  of  President 
J.  C.  Price  of  “Zion  Wesley  Institute,”  North 
Carolina,  who  is  now  on  avi:‘L  to  the  North. 
Brother  Price  is  a  representative  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  African,  black  as  coal,  and  without  a  tinge 
or  taint  of  Caucasian  blood  in  his  veins.  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass’s  platform  power  was  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  mulatto;  but 
here  is  a  simon-pure  “  ebony  ”  who  is  a  fair 
match  for  Douglass  in  culture  and  elo<iuence. 
During  the  last  year  or  two,  Mr.  Price  has  in- 
terestetl  himself  in  Temperance  efforts  among 
the  Freedmen,  especially  in  circulating  the 
tracts,  books,  and  other  jiublications  of  the 
“  National  Temperance  Society.”  This  litera¬ 
ture  has  had  a  great  influence  in  securing  the 
triumphs  of  local  prohibition  of  the  saloons 
in  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  other  Southern 
Stat(*s.  He  now  visits  the  North  by  invitation 
of  the  Natiomil  Society. 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  19th,  he  addressed  a 
crowdetl  assembly  in  Lafayette-a  venue  Church, 
and  for  an  hour  held  their  closest  attention  to 
a  well-reasom*d  address,  full  of  argument,  and 
red-hot  with  earnest  emotion.  The  negroes 
are  born  musicians  and  orators.  Mr.  Price’s 
rich,  resonant  voice  is  a  fortune  to  any  public 
speaker,  and  his  flow  of  admirable  language 
is  strong  and  rapid  as  a  mill-race.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  to 
him  in  the  parlors  of  the  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle,  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  being  one  of  the 
speakers.  The  rooms  were  crowded  by  promi¬ 
nent  ministers  and  laymen  and  ladies.  Presi¬ 
dent  Price’s  speech  had  a  Websterian  dignity 
and  power  in  it  (especially  in  some  of  the  long, 
sonorous  sentences  at  the  close),  which  aston¬ 
ished  his  auditors.  If  he  could  be  sjiared  from 
the  higher  work  of  the  pulpit  and  the  college, 
he  would  be  an  admirable  representative  of 
our  colored  fellow-countrymen  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  I  wish  that  he  could  be  heard  in 
ali  our  Northern  cities. 

The  sphere  of  the  National  Temperance  So¬ 
ciety  is  widening  every  day.  We  work  by  love, 
and  we  work  by  law.  Our  aim  is,  by  love  to 
persuade  people  not  to  drink  intoxicants,  and  by 
law  to  prohibit  them  from  selling  intoxicants. 
The  moral  and  the  legal  must  go  together,  and 
all  attempts  to  propel  the  Temperance  Reform 
in  America  by  either  one  without  the  other, 
has  hitherto  proved  as  abortive  as  the  attempt 
to  drive  a  ferryboat  by  a  single  side-wheel. 
The  most  vital  work  is  that  which  changes  the 
personal  habits  of  individuals  and  of  house¬ 
holds,  and  which  removes  the  deatliy  drinking 
usages.  As  in  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions, 
so  in  that  of  Temperance,  the  agency  of  Chris¬ 
tian  icoinen  has  become  a  powerful  factor.  In 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  thirty-tive  years, 
two  or  three  millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  bj-  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  Parliamentary  Prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic;  but  thus  far  the  only  result 
has  been  the  I'assage  of  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  “  Local  Option  ”  by  the  House  of  Commons 
a  few  years  ago.  But  the  persistent  moral  ef¬ 
forts  to  overthrow  the  drinking  usages,  have 
accomplished  such  wide  effects  that  the  nation¬ 
al  revenue  from  the  tax  on  intoxicants,  has 
been  reduced  by  several  millions  of  pounds. 
In  our  country  the  organized  efforts  to  sup¬ 
press  the  saloon  are  certainly  making  great 
headway,  and  the  movement  is  vastly  aided  by 
such  outrageous  crimes  of  the  rum-oligarchy 
as  those  in  Sioux  Citj'  and  elsewhere. 

Our  neighbors  of  the  Classon-avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  are  celebrating  their  twentieth 
anniversary  this  week  with  jubilant  enthusi¬ 
asm.  To  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson  of  New  York 
no  small  share  of  crt*dit  is  due  for  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  that  flourishing  church.  While  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Brooklyn  “  First  Church,”  he 
came  up  to  my  house  one  day  in  a  violent  snow¬ 
storm,  and  in  our  conference  he  said  “There 
ought  to  be  a  new  church  enterprise  up  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Grand  and  Classon  avenues ; 
if  your  church  will  furnish  men,  mine  will  help 


furnish  the  money.”  We  assembled  our  two 
church  Sessions  in  this  study,  and  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  launch 
the  new  enterprise.  How  much  money  the 
First  Church  ever  contributed  to  it,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  do  know  that  Lafayette-avenue 
Church  contributed  some  of  our  best  men  and 
women.  I  doubt  if  a  better  evening’s  work 
was  ever  done  in  this  room.  Two  new  church¬ 
es  have  recently  been  added  to  the  roll  of  the 
Brooklyn  Presbytery,  and  that  is  only  half  of 
what  we  ought  to  have  been  doing.  But  why 
are  our  New  York  neighbors,  lyith  all  their 
immense  wealth,  not  doing  more  to  plant  new 
churches  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  city? 
Both  Roman  Catholicism  and  Episcopacy  are 
setting  them  an  example  of  church  extension, 
which  they  are  strangely  slow  to  follow. 

The  religious  journals  seem  to  be  expressing 
a  very  general  dissent  to  Dr.  Pentecost’s  late 
proposal  (in  The  Independent)  to  abolish  the 
“Week  of  Prayer.”  The  best  men  are  not  al¬ 
ways  infallible ;  and  my  good  brother  has  been 
so  exercised  over  the  abuses  connected  with 
this  time-honored  and  heaven-honored  observ¬ 
ance,  that  he  suggests  its  utter  extinction! 
This  reminds  one  of  the  traditional  farmer  who 
set  tire  To  his  barn  in  order  to  clear  out  the 
rats.  The  Week  of  Prayer  was  originally  es¬ 
tablished  for  concerted  petition  for  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  To  these  two  funda¬ 
mental  purposes  it  should  be  held  fast,  with 
such  local  adaptations  as  circumstances  re¬ 
quire.  No  doubt  there  has  been  too  much  cut- 
and-dried  prearrangemeut  of  topics,  Ac.,  by 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Some  cluiiches  have 
been  tempted  to  postpone  their  special  efforts 
for  winning  souls  until  that  week  ;  others  have 
as  unwisely  suspended  theii'  efforts  after  it 
closed.  An  excellent  institution  has  been 
abiKsed,  but  so  are  pulpits  and  Suuday-S(*hools 
and  many  other  good  things.  Brother  Pente¬ 
cost’s  sharp  shots  may  contribute  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  some  of  the  incidental  blunders 
growing  out  of  a  false  conception  and  use  of 
this  univei'sal  concert  of  prayer.  But  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  too  glorious  in  its  core-idea,  and  in 
its  rich  results  for  a  (luarter  of  a  century,  to 
be  thrown  aside  now.  The  right  time  for  it 
also  is  at  the  very  opening  of  each  new  year. 
Blessed  is  the  church  which  follows  it  up  with 
fifty  more  wi-i-ks  of  prayer  and  practice! 


SfilGMGV  UPON  SORROW. 

Hardly  had  we  recovered  from  the  first  shock 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Trowbridge,  when 
tidings  came  of  the  sudden  death  of  another 
distinguished  and  beloved  brother  who  had 
been  for  twenty-six  years  a  leading  member 
of  Chicago  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur 
Hwazey  was  prostrated  by  a  stroke  of  (laralysis 
a  little  before  noon  on  Thursday,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday  morning,  Jan.  22,  he  passed 
peacefully  away.  He  remained  unconscious 
from  the  moment  of  his  first  attack  until  the 
last.  He  had  been  for  some  time  in  more  than 
usually  good  health.  The  day  before  he  was 
stricken  down,  it  was  observed  by  his  family 
that  he  participated,  with  unwonted  zest,  in 
the  enjoyments  of  home,  to  which  he  was  al¬ 
ways  tenderly  devoted.  He  devoted  a  portion 
of  the  day  to  visiting  the  observatory  at  the 
Cducago  Uidvcrsity,  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  some*  photographic  pictures  which  he  de¬ 
sired  to  iilustrate  an  astronomical  lecture 
which  he  was  prei)aring.  When  the  fatal 
stroke  came  the  next  day,  he  was  hard  at  work 
upon  this  lecture.  Thus  while  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  the  wonders  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  heavens,  the  blow  descended  which  at  once 
separated  from  this  life,  its  activities  and  fel- 
iowships,  and  which  soon  brought  him  to  be¬ 
hold  heavenly  glories  such  as  the  telescope 
had  never  revealed. 

Dr.  Swazey  was  born  at  Bucksport,  Maine, 
Juno  22,  1H24.  Pursuing  his  ))reparatory  stud¬ 
ies  at  an  academy  in  Yarmouth,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  enten*d  the  Freshman  Class  at  Bow- 
doin  College.  Here  he  took  and  maintained  a 
high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  in  1844  was  gradu¬ 
ated  with  high  honors.  Choosing  the  ministry 
as  his  profession,  he  at  once  entered  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  graduated  from 
tins  institution  in  1847.  He  had  already  won 
reputation  as  a  brilliant  young  man.  His  first 
pastorate  was  over  a  Congregational  church 
at  Brighton,  Mass.,  now  a  part  of  Boston.  In 
this  field  he  labored  with  great  success  for  ten 
years.  To  the  regret  of  his  people,  he  closed 
his  labors  here  to  accept  a  cull  to  the  First 
Pn'sbyterian  Church  of  Galena,  Ill.  -a  city 
then  of  large  exp<*<‘tati()ns  by  reason  of  the 
rich  lead  mines  which  had  lu'cn  rei*ently  open¬ 
ed  in  its  vicinity.  His  pastorate  began  in  Ga¬ 
lena  in  1856— the  year  befon*  the  great  finan¬ 
cial  panic— and  was  terminated  in  18r>h  by  his 
accei)tance  of  a  call  to  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago.  At  this  time  the  Third 
Church  was  staggering  uiuler  a  burdensome 
debt  of  S40,(MMi,  contracted  in  building  a  new 
edifice  which  was  then  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city.  Dr.  Swazi'y  entered  upon  his  work  in  the 
church  with  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  (“inploying 
all  his  su))erior  gifts  and  attainments  to  “  make 
full  proof  of  his  ministry.”  In  due  time  the 
debt  was  paid  off,  and  the  church  grew  and 
prospered  in  every  way.  During  his  ministry 
here,  which  continued  for  ten  years,  or  until 
1870,  not  far  from  five  hundred  persons  were 
added  to  the  church.  Early  in  1870,  Dr. 
Swazey  resigned  his  charge  to  Vjccome  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Interior— a  position  which  he 
heitl,  and  which  he  filled  with  ability  and 
honor,  until  some  time  after  (he  great  lire  of 
October,  1871.  Since  that  time  he  served  the 
Forty-first-street  Church  acceptably  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  was  for  a  time  the  stated 
supply  of  the  Fourth  Church.  During  the  last 
ten  years  or  more,  he  has  been  a  constant  wri¬ 
ter  for  the  press,  though  seldom  under  his  own 
name.  In  his  studies  and  observations  in  as¬ 
tronomy,  he  was  a  proficient  and  an  enthusiast. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  if  he  had  ha<l 
in  early  life  that  special,  thorough,  and  ex¬ 
haustive  drill  in  mathematics  so  essential  to 
the  highest  attainments  in  astronomy,  he 
would  have  obtainc<l  rank  among  the  first  as¬ 
tronomers  of  his  age.  As  it  was,  his  attain¬ 
ments  were  of  no  mean  order,  and  he  won  <le- 
served  recognition  among  astronomers.  He 
had  an  observatory  and  an  excellent  telescope 
on  his  own  premises.  As  already  stat«*d,  his 
last  work  on  earth  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
this  science.  His  last  evening  with  his  family 
was  spent  in  sliowing  photographic  views  and 
in  discoursing  of  the  wonders  which  photog¬ 
raphy  is  destined  to  accomplish  for  astronomy. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Swazey  ranked  among 
the  foremost.  The  preaching  ami  the  preach¬ 
er  were  both  admirably  described  by  Dr.  Pat¬ 
terson  in  his  address  at  the  funeral.  He  said 

Dr.  Swazey’s  preaching,  in  keeping  with  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  was  both  biblical  aad  philosophical, 
doctrinal  and  practical.  His  sermons  excelled  in 
extraordinary  literary  finish  and  )>eauty,  fresh¬ 
ness  of  conception  and  illustration,  and  richness 


of  evangelical  material.  He  was  always  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  in  public  discourse ;  often  bril¬ 
liant,  and  highly  eloquent.  His  strength  may  have 
been  at  times  a  weakness.  On  some  occasions  he 
may  have  followed  his  bright  conceptions  of  truth, 
lying  midway  between  the  philosophical  and  the 
practical,  into  realms  of  thought  too  profound  or 
too  exalted  to  be  apprehended  and  applied  by  the 
average  hearer.  And  yet  he  studied  simplicity,  and 
never  sought  distinction  as  a  great  thinker.  The 
heights  and  depths  of  his  discourses  were  rather 
the  spontaneous  Impulses  of  his  Christian  thought, 
than  premediated  efforts  to  cause  surprise  orawaken 
admiration.  As  he  loved  truth  Itself,  so  he  de¬ 
lighted  in  presenting  its  alluring  aspects  to  thought¬ 
ful  and  appreciative  minds.  I  wish  many  of  his 
discourses  and  some  of  his  essays  could  see  the 
light  in  printed  form,  and  so  come  to  the  notice  of 
a  larger  circle  of  minds  than  he  ever  addressed  in 
his  lifetime. 

And  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  also  the 
well-weighed  and  just  words  which  Dr.  Patter¬ 
son  spoke  concerning  Dr.  Swazey’s  character 
and  gifts.  It  is  not  often  that  praise  more  dis¬ 
criminating  or  better  deserved,  is  spoken  over 
the  dead.  Dr.  Patterson  said 

Dr.  Swazey’s  pereonal  character  is  already  well 
known  to  most  of  those  who  are  here  present. 
His  mind  was  naturally  of  a  high  order,  and  his 
education  and  culture  were  thorough  and  broad. 
His  intuitions  were  penetrating  and  his  discrimi¬ 
nations  sharp.  Ho  readily  detected  fallacies,  and 
Si'emed  to  have  a  natural  hunger  for  pure  truth. 
His  studios  were  rather  analytical  than  syntlietic, 
and  accordingly  he  was  more  Interested  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  or  clear  perception  of  specific  truths  than 
in  the  tracing  of  their  systematic  relations.  Ho 
was  a  wide  reader  in  general  literature,  and  kept 
well  up  with  the  progress  of  science.  His  attain¬ 
ments  in  Biblical  learning  were  accurate  and  ex¬ 
tensive.  He  was  less  fond  of  systems  in  theology 
than  of  Biblical  and  philosophical  study,  and 
lienee  his  theology  was  rather  Biblical  and  pliilo- 
soiihical  than  .systematic.  Ho  believed  ratlier  in 
the  revelations  from  God  than  in  human  influ¬ 
ences  from  those  revelations  to  complete  a  sys¬ 
tem.  He  perceived  insuperable  diflicultios  in  all 
the  received  systems  of  thoolog3’,  while  lie  firmly 
held  to  the  essential  truths  or  facts  that  liave  lieen 
incorporated  into  those  systems.  Hence  he  was 
not  distinguished  as  a  sj^steraatic  theologian,  wliile 
he  was  firmly  settled  in  the  acceptance  of  all  evan¬ 
gelical  truth.  On  the  same  ground  lie  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  former  New  School  Presbyterian  Church 
— not  because  histheologj’  was  systematically  New 
School,  but  because  ho  believed  that  Church  was 
right  in  its  toleration  of  unavoidable  theological 
differences  among  thinking  men  of  tiie  evangelical 
faith.  He  was  constitutionally  a  friend  of  orderly 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  a  conservative 
supporter  of  lilieral  ortliodoxj* — at  once  a  devout 
believer  in  what  ho  thought  to  be  revealed  truth, 
and  a  resolute  rejector  of  merely  human  opinions. 

Dr.  Swazey  was  one  who  believed  theology 
to  be  not  the  sepulchre,  but  the  temple  of  the 
human  mind — a  temple  in  which  the  mind  has 
continually  new  and  enlarged  thoughts  of 
God,  a  growing  knowledge  of  Him,  and  a 
broader  and  juster  apprehension  of  His  char¬ 
acter  and  of  His  work  in  redemption.  It  bet¬ 
ter  suited  the  bent  and  habit  of  his  mind  to  be 
borne  along  on  the  river  of  his  own  thoughts, 
at  whatever  peril  of  quicksands  or  deceitful 
currents,  than  to  remain  forever  at  anchor  in 
some  quiet,  Und-locked,  and  never  ruffled 
roadstead.  But  he  was  too  reverent  and  de¬ 
vout  to  make  the  peril  of  such  a  venture  very 
great.  In  social  intercourse  Dr,  Swazey  was  a 
very  genial  and  delightful  man,  faithful  and 
devoted  to  his  friends.  And  in  a  word,  he  hon¬ 
ored  in  all  the  relations  of  life  the  name  of 
man  and  of  Christian. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  the  Third  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  a  large  congregation  being 
in  attendance,  among  whom  were  many  of  his 
ministerial  brethren,  the  Mayor,  other  offi¬ 
cials,  and  leading  people  of  the  city.  Less 
than  two  weeks  before  he  had  been  present  in 
the  same  church  to  assist  at  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  friend,  ,Tudgo  Rogers,  who  had  been 
stricken  down  even  more  suddenly  than  he 
himself  was  later,  for  Judge  Rogers  died  in  a 
moment,  and  in  a  store  which  he  had  just  en- 
tereil  to  i)ay  a  bill.  The  services  were  very 
simple,  and  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Withrow, 
who  read  the  Scrii)tures  and  offered  prayer. 
The  choir  sang  api>roi>riate  selections.  Dr. 
Patterson  delivered  a  discriminating  address, 
from  which  <j  notations  have  here  been  made, 
and  this  writer  followed  with  remarks,  closing 
with  prayer.  Just  two  weeks  before  to  a  day, 
Mr.  Trowbridge*  had  been  carrieel  to  his  grave. 
He  and  Dr.  Swazey  were  intimate  friends  for 
many  years.  They  both  leave  sorrowing  fam¬ 
ilies  and  many  friends  to  mourn  their  depart¬ 
ure.  “They  were  lovely  and  itleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  di¬ 
vided.”  Clement. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  2'.*,  1887. 


The  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society  have 
just  issued  a  neat  (lamphlct,  as  a  memorial  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hawley,  late  ami  long  pa.s- 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  founder  and  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society.  The  pamphlet  contains 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  the  sp(*cial 
meeting  after  Dr.  Hawley’s  death,  and  also  the 
memorial  address  delivered  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  March  9,  1880,  by  Prof.  W. 
,1.  Beecher.  An  ajipendix  gives  many  facts  of 
interest  relating  to  Dr.  Hawley,  and  showing 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes. 
The  whole  forms  a  most  admirable  memorial 
of  an  excellent  man,  and  will  be  highly  valued 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  a  notice  of  the  Presbyterian  Review  last 
week,  we  referred  to  Prof.  Green’s  review  of 
Kuenen,  whom  he  follows  with  a  righteous 
lash  through  eleven  pages.  His  closing  words 
we  reproduce  here : 

Such  “  drastic  treatment  ”  as  is  exemplifie«i  on 
every  page  of  this  volume,  would  )je  intoleraljle  in 
application  to  anj'  literary  production  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Tlie  same  methods  wliich  rend 
the  Hexateuch  into  fragments,  and  destroy  its 
credibility,  would  accomplish  the  same  result  in 
anj' other conceival)le  case.  If  this  bo  “scientific 
criticism,”  the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  last  extreme  of  critical 
insipidity  and  destructiveness  must  be  nearly 
reached.  The  force  of  nature  can  no  further  go. 
L<*t  us  hope  tiiat  the  time  is  not  far  distant  wiieii 
Biblicai  stiuiies  sliali  no  longer  ))e  disfigured  by 
such  enormities ;  when  a  race  of  critics  sliali  arise 
of  equal  learning,  ingenuity',  and  patient  toil,  wlio 
shall  tiavesome  reverence  for  what  is  .sacred,  some 
respect  for  historical  testimonj’,  and  some  regard 
for  the  dictates  of  common-sensi*.  Then  tlie  field 
of  Old  Testament  scliolarship,  so  diligentlj'  culti¬ 
vated.  may  be  expected  to  bear  a  ricli  liarvest,  not 
of  briers  and  thistles,  but  of  nolde,  precious  fruit. 
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REVIEWS,  RAOAZt.NES,  ETC. 

The  Ej'positor  for  January  has  an  etched  por¬ 
trait  of  Canon  Westcott,  and  an  account  of  his 
works.  Prof.  Sanday  has  a  learned  paper  on 
Recent  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  the  Christian 
Ministry,  which  contains  the  light  thrown  up¬ 
on  it  by  the  Didache.  Prof.  Cheyne  in  his  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Recent  Old  Testament  Literature,  gives 
Kuenen  a  far  more  favorable  judgment  than 
our  own  Prof.  Green.  The  other  contents  are 
The  Prophetess  Deborah,  Notes  on  Difficult 
Texts,  and  Tychicus  and  Onesimus,  the  Let¬ 
ter-Bearers. 

The  Swiss  Cross  for  January  is  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  a  monthly  magazine  of  the  Agassiz  As¬ 
sociation,  published  in  New  York.  It  seems 
there  are  986  associations  for  the  study  of  nat¬ 
ural  history  and  its  affiiiated  branches,  and 
they  needed  an  organ.  The  editor  begs  their 
members  “  not  to  let  the  beauty  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  hide  from  them  the  face  of  the  Creator.” 
We  wish  the  publication  great  success,  and 
feel  that  its  work  is  a  noble  one. 

2'he  Metlical  Missionarii  Record  for  January 
opens  with  a  portrait  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Sabine  of 
New  York,  and  a  pleasant  account  of  his  use¬ 
ful  life.  We  know  Dr.  Sabine  to  be  a  man  who 
lets  his  light  shine  wherever  he  goes,  and 
though  not  a  missionary  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  word,  is  worth  mentioning  as  such  in  a 
Record  of  the  work  done  by  medical  men  for 
Christ  and  souls.  The  whole  number  is  rich  in 
si>iritual  suggestiveness. 

St.  Xicholns  for  Februarj'  is  funnj’,  pictur¬ 
esque,  instructive,  civilizing,  and  heart-glad¬ 
dening.  Boyesen  des(*rves  the  place  of  honor 
in  his  storj’  of  Iceland,  Between  Sea  and  Skj’. 
Washington  Gladden  in  a  paper  called  If  I 
were  a  Boy,  declares  that  if  he  were  a  boy 
again,  he  wouldn’t  be  positive  in  his  opinions, 
nor  think  himself  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  nor  speak  disrespectfully  of  or  to  any  wo¬ 
man,  nor  tease  a  smaller  boy,  nor  trespass 
even  in  fun  u|)on  other  people’s  rights,  nor  lie, 
nor  use  profane  or  fold  wonls,  nor  read  bail 
books  and  papers,  nor  use  tobacco,  nor  drink 
beer  and  wine. 

The  Atlantic  Monthlij  for  February  has  one  of 
Mr.  Whittier’s  lovelj’  poems,  and  a  long  poem 
by  Mr.  Lowell  in  his  best  vein  of  satire  and 
wit.  Take  these  lines  as  a  specimen  : 

And  j’et  I  frankly  must  confess 
A  secret  unforgivingness. 

And  .shudder  at  the  .saving  chrism 
Whose  best  New  Birth  is  Pessimism  ; 

My  soul — I  mean  the  bit  of  phosphorus 
That  fills  the  place  of  what  that  was  for  us — 
Can’t  l)id  its  inward  bores  defiance 
With  the  new  nursery  tales  of  Science. 

Brooks  Adams’  The  Emancipation  of  Nlassa- 
cliusetts,  gets  approval  in  an  anonymous  arti¬ 
cle  for  its  merciless  exposure  of  the  sacerdotal 
tyranny  of  the  early  Puritans;  yet  beneath 
their  bigotry,  it  is  shown,  there  “was  a  glow¬ 
ing  .soul  of  aspiration,”  and  their  des|)otic  au¬ 
thority,  it  is  maintained,  was  “  in  some  im¬ 
portant  respects  beneficial,  one  might  say  in¬ 
dispensable.”  The  Atlantic  Monthly  this  j’ear 
shows  new  vigor. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthtij  for  February 
opens  with  an  able  discussion  of  the  Laws  of 
Habit,  which  teaches  the  importance  of  mak¬ 
ing  “automatic  and  haliitual,  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  many  useful  actions  as  we  can.”  Sev¬ 
eral  maxims  are  laid  down  :  “1,  Launch  j’our- 
self  with  as  strong  and  decided  an  initiative  as 
possible.  2,  Never  suffer  an  exception  to  oc¬ 
cur,  till  the  new  habit  is  securely  rooted  in 
your  life.  3,  Seize  the  very  first  possible  op¬ 
portunity  to  act  on  every  resolution  you  make, 
and  on  every  emotional  prom])ting  you  may 
experience  in  the  direction  of  the  habits  you 
aspire  to  gain.”  The  tenqier  and  wisdom  of 
Daniel  G.  Thompson  in  Science  in  Religious 
Education,  are  disclosed  by  the.se  words :  “  Let 
clergymen  be  appointed  to  professorships  re¬ 
lating  to  their  calling.  Then  they  are  in  their 
])lace.  Let  them  also  be  represented  in  boards 
of  government ;  but  to  give  them  any  longer 
the  controlling  power  either  in  the  fai’ulty  or 
among  trustees,  or  in  the  presidential  office,  is 
to  interpose  the  most  effectual  means  to  arrest 
progress  in  higher  education,  to  defeat  the 
liealthy  growth  of  intelligence,  and  to  dwarf 
and  shrivel  the  characters  of  the  students,  who 
ought  to  receive  from  such  institutions  a  thor¬ 
oughly  enlarging  and  ennoliling  influence.” 
Well,  w’cll.  His  mind  is  relieved  ;  he  breathes 
freely.  W.  S.  Lilly  on  Materialism  and  Moral¬ 
ity,  and  Prof.  Huxley  in  reiily,  make  a  luace 
of  splendid  articles  on  the  great  contentions  of 
the  day.  Oliver  B.  Bunee  on  Home  Points  on 
the  Land  Question,  sums  up  a  manly  paper  in 
the  words:  “There  are  possibly  some  evils 
that  arise  from  the  i>rivate  ownership  of  land, 
but  the  lilessings  that  arise  from  it  are  .simply 
incalculable.”  Other  articles  of  merit  apfiear 
in  this  number. 

The  Baptist  (piartertij  Review  for  January  is 
an  able  number.  Dr.  Heman  Lincoln  on  the 
Glory  of  the  Redeemed,  teaches  that  “  the 
physical  universe,  in  and  through  the  Logos, 
was  designed  to  reveal  the  natural  attributes 
of  God,”  and  that  “a  redeemed  universe,  in 
and  through  the  Logos,  is  designed  to  unfold 
the  moral  attributes  of  God.”  Rev.  A.  E.  Waf¬ 
fle  on  the  Labor  Problem,  discusses  the  meth¬ 
od  of  Christianity  in  producing  .social  reform, 
Christ’s  message  to  workingmen  and  to  men 
of  wealth,  showing  the  sin  of  over-eagerness 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  how  money  is  a  sa¬ 
cred  trust,  and  how  its  jmssession  does  not 
warrant  the  treatment  of  the  jioor  as  social  in¬ 
feriors.  Prof.  Newman  writes  very  instructive¬ 
ly  on  the  Moravian  Baptists,  and  declares  that 
for  Baptists  “there  is  no  more  promising  mis¬ 
sionary  field  in  the  world  than  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.”  Eight  firominent  educators 
unite  in  a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  Co- 
Education.  The  editors  advocate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  only  one  Theological  Seminary  for 
Baptists  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  would 
locati’  it  in  New  York  city.  This  Review  has 
a  homiletic  department  that  is  useful. 

The  Eclectic  for  February  has  an  article  that 
gives  Shelley  a  new  and  liettcr  character. 
There  is  a  noteworthy  article  by  Canon  West¬ 
cott  on  Christianity  as  the  Ab.solute  Religion. 
He  shows  that  we  need  light,  we  need  an  ideal, 
we  need  power,  and  that  all  these  are  in  Christ. 
The  whole  number  is  good. 

The  Magazine  of  American  Uistonj  for  Febru¬ 
ary  opens  with  a  fascinating  bit  of  gossip  on 
the  Notable  Editors  between  1776  and  18(K», 
with  numerous  portraits  and  fac-similes  of  the 
Headings  of  Old  Newspapers.  Gen.  Robert  C. 
Schenck  does  justice  to  that  fine  man,  Gen. 
David  Hunter.  Much  else  of  historical  inter¬ 
est  makes  the  number  “as  good  as  a  play.” 

Common  S<  hool  Education  for  .lanuary  is  a 
new  magazine  edited  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  and 
published  at  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston.  Its 
design  is  to  di.scuss  all  subjects  connected  with 
common  school  work. 

The  Brooklgn  Magazine  comes  too  late  for 
more  than  mere  mention. 


Harper’s  Magazine  for  February,  with  its 
three  serial  stories,  its  illustrations  by  Abbey 
and  Parsons,  its  descriptive  articles,  its  poet¬ 
ry,  and  the  editorial  work  of  Curtis,  Howells, 
and  AVarner,  is  a  strong  number.  We  regard 
Curtis  as  a  preacher  in  a  moral  pulpit.  Read, 
for  example,  his  homily  on  the  Value  of  Cen¬ 
sure,  and  his  defence  of  preachers  and  editors 
who  are  accused  of  scolding,  when  they  are 
only  criticising  with  a  courageous  public  spir¬ 
it.  As  he  well  remarks,  “  Father  Matthew  was 
a  sad  scold  in  the  eye  of  the  saloon.”  On  the 
question  of  domestic  service  as  an  employment 
for  American  women,  he  lays  stress  on  the  “  in¬ 
sulting  arrogance  and  ill-breeding  ”  of  many 
mistresses.  He  controverts  the  sentiment  held 
by  some  that  self-reliant  and  self-helpful  wo¬ 
men  lose  their  womanly  charm.  “  The  women 
of  the  old  dramas  and  the  old  novels,  are  not 
more  womanly  women  than  the  tax-paying, 
self-supporting  women  of  modern  life.” 

Scrib)ier’s  Magazine  for  February  is  interest¬ 
ing  throughout.  E.  B.  Washburne’s  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  Siege  of  Paris  are  exciting,  and 
Gouverneur  Morris’  Diaries  give  a  pleasant 
insight  into  life  during  the  French  Revolution. 
Prof.  Soley  of  the  Navy,  writes  on  Our  Naval 
Policy  in  a  way  to  provoke  attention  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  Thomas  Sergeant  Perrj’  on  Russian 
Novels,  declares  that  they  contain  “great 
draughts  of  life.”  The  article  on  the  Likeness¬ 
es  of  Julius  Ca*sar  is  entertaining,  and  gives 
sixteen  jdates  of  his  bust. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  February  is  rich  in 
beautiful  pictures,  engravings  on  steel  and 
wood,  and  photogravure  reproductions.  The 
chronicle  of  art  in  England  and  America,  is  a 
useful  section  of  this  Magazine. 

The  Forum  for  Februarj'  is  still  the  forum  for 
all  debaters.  James  Parton  on  Outgrown  City 
Government,  Lester  F.  Ward  on  The  Use  and 
Almse  of  Wealth,  Andrew  D.  White  on  How  I 
was  Educated,  Commander  Taylor  on  The 
Needs  of  New  York  Harbor,  W.  H.  Mallock  on 
Faith  and  Physical  Science,  Rev.  George  Batch¬ 
elor  on  The  Future  of  the  Minority,  Prof.  Noah 
K.  Davis  on  Religious  Exercises  in  State 
Schools,  J.  Macdonald  Oxley  on  the  Reproach 
of  Mourning,  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen  on  Why  we 
have  no  great  Novelists,  Dr.  Behrends  on  The 
Crusade  against  the  Saloon,  and  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  Tucker  on  The  Evils  of  Indirect  Taxa¬ 
tion,  make  a  bill-of-fare  suited  to  present  ap¬ 
petites.  Mr.  Parton’s  title  reveals  his  argu¬ 
ment.  He  quotes  Mr.  Arthur  White  as  de¬ 
scribing  the  outgrown  government  of  London 
thus:  “Vestrymen,  voracious,  incapable,  de¬ 
void  of  pulilic  spirit,  swarm  like  locusts  on  a 
field  of  young  millet,  fatten  on  the  rate-pay¬ 
ers,  taint  the  record  of  public  iife,  check  the 
resolves  of  humane  officials,  and  betray  the 
interests  they  are  elected  to  protect.”  Mr. 
Parton  says  “there  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
both  London  and  New  York  are  about  to  con¬ 
struct  a  government  suited  to  their  magni¬ 
tude.”  Lester  F.  Ward  says :  “Let  the  pres¬ 
ent  homage  to  wealth  be  withdrawn,  and  bo 
paid  only  to  work,  .  .  and  possession,  now  so 
often  a  barrier  to  labor,  will  become  its  most 
valuable  auxiliary.”  W.  H.  Mallock’s  article 
ends  in  asserting  what  theologians  have  often 
maintained,  “  That  the  fundamental  certitude 
of  modern  scieime,  of  the  science  which  de¬ 
clares  we  must  believe  nothing  without  proof 
itseif  rests  on  an  assumption  of  which  no  proof 
is  possible ;  it  rests  on  a  something  that  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  act  of  faith.  Faith  is  its  foundation, 
faitli  and  nothing  else— faith  as  little  capable 
of  any  external  verification  as  is  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  in  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it.”  Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis  argues  againstcom- 
pulsory  religious  exercises  in  State  Schools. 
He  cites  on  his  side  of  the  controversy  the 
University  of  Virginia,  which  for  sixty  years 
has  had  no  enforced  religious  regimen.  The 
result,  he  says,  is  “there  is  no  skeptic  among 
the  professors,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of 
them  are  memliers  of  evangelical  churches. 
One-third  of  the  students  belong  to  the  College 
Young  Men’s  (!hi’istian  Association.”  After 
reciting  similar  facts,  he  asks  “Can  Yale  or 
Brown  or  Princeton  show  a  better  record  ?  ” 
Dr.  Behrends  disputes  the  philosophy  of  pro- 
hiliition,  but  advocates  the  extermination  of 
the  saloon.  J.  Alacdonald  Oxley  on  the  Re¬ 
proach  of  Mourning,  very  sensibly  criticises 
our  modes  of  burial,  and  habit  of  “going  into 
mourning.”  In  Australia  and  New'  Zealand, 
the  press  in  announcing  a  death,  adds  often 
these  words:  “By  the  wish  of  the  deceased, 
his  relatives  will  not  wear  mourning.”  Prof. 
H.  H.  Boyesen  w’cll  answers  the  question 
“  Why  we  have  no  great  novelists.” 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  February  opens 
w’ith  a  rich  and  racy  article  by  Dr.  N.  West, 
telling  how’  to  counteract  the  influence  of  mod¬ 
ern  skeiiticism.  Dr.  West  is  a  gallant  lighter 
and  a  brave  apologist.  Dr.  Cuyler  criticises 
Dr.  Crosliy’s  views  in  Temperance  Views.  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  his  teach¬ 
ing  as  to  the  Place  of  Sensiliility  in  Morals. 
Dr.  Thwing  is  very  wi.se  in  his  suggestions  of 
the  l)cst  methods  of  getting  church-members 
to  work.  Dr.  Murray  has  a  second  article  on 
the  Homiletical  Study  of  Bunyan,  riidi  in  its 
a[)preciation  of  the  didai’tie  as  well  as  the  im¬ 
aginative  writings  of  Bunyan.  “  Well  for  it, 
for  our  ministry,”  he  says,  “  if  the  pages  of 
such  men  as  Charnock  and  Owen  and  Baxter 
and  Bunyan  were  more  familiar.”  Father 
Mc’Glynn  exiilains  in  an  “  interview  ”  the 
Evangelizing  Methods  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  says  “Their  peculiar  efficacy 
comes  from  the  cogency  of  oft-repeated  truths 
in  three  or  four  sermons  a  day  for  one  or  two 
weeks.”  The  papers  of  Dr.  Stuckenberg  of 
Berlin  on  the  Current  Religious  Thought  of 
Continental  Europe,  are  very  valuable.  He 
makes  the  statement  that  a  .son  of  Hegel,  a 
daughter  of  Schleierinacher,  and  a  son  of 
Schelling,  are  “orthodox,  and  deeply  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  progress  of  religion.”  The  .sermonic 
section  is  excellent,  and  all  the  useful  depart¬ 
ments  well  filled. 

Christian  Thought  for  Feliruary  has  four  arti¬ 
cles  on  different  phases  of  the  iabor  question. 
One  of  these  throws  great  responsfliility  on  the 
churches  and  mini.stry  for  understanding  and 
curing  vicious  industrial  conditions ;  another 
proves  that  the  laborer  is  not  a  commodity, 
and  another  shows  that  the  violation  of  the 
Salibath  law  brings  to  labor  a  costly  penalty. 
Prof.  Benjamin  C.  Blodgett  writes  almost  too 
enthusiastically  of  the  Mission  of  Music  to 
Mind  and  Heart,  taking  too  little  account  of 
the  kind  of  man  it  requires  in  order  to  be  of 
high  service,  and  of  its  enervating  influence 
upon  multitudes.  “Views  and  Reviews”  is  a 
department  of  great  value  to  preachers. 

The  Women’s  Work  for  Women  and  our  Mis¬ 
sion  Field,  is  a  vivacious  record  from  month  to 
month  of  women’s  sympathetic  work  for  the 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  names  of  the  cooperating  socie¬ 
ties  were  made  uniiorm,  retaining  the  word 
Society  instead  of  Board. 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST: 


TOURING  IN  PERSIA. 

Tabriz,  Persia,  Nov.  18, 1880. 

Dear  Evangelist :  A  cloudy  day  (a  rare  thinf? 
in  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun),  with  lit¬ 
tle  flurries  of  rain  which  do  not  disturb  us, 
sees  us  on  our  journey.  We  are  three :  a  young 
Armenian  teacher  (called  “  The  Baptist  ”  in  his 
own  language),  seated  upon  a  pile  of  bedding, 
under  which  is  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  a  pack- 
saddle,  and  a  horse— a  clean-cut,  pleasant- 
looking  fellow,  who  would  be  taken  for  an 
American  if  he  had  on  a  hat  instead  of  the 
Persian  cap;  Hassan,  mounted  in  the  same 
style,  but  not  so  exalted  with  bedding ;  and 
myself.  The  teacher  is  on  his  way  to  his 
school ;  I  am  on  my  way  to  annual  meeting ; 
and  Hassan  is  my  factotum — cook,  hostler, 
guide,  and  dragoman. 

The  latter  has  a  history  which  I  will  sketch 
in  brief.  Bom  in  Mianduab  (one  of  our  ob¬ 
jective  points)  of  a  tribe  of  hardy  mountain¬ 
eers  who  had  been  brought  from  Kerman  by 
Shah  Mohammed  to  withstand  the  Kurds,  on 
the  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief, 
he  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  saddle  as  on 
the  ground ;  and  among  his  wicked  and  reck¬ 
less  countrymen,  he  was  noted  for  his  wicked¬ 
ness  and  recklessness,  going  "about  armed  to 
the  teeth,  in  constant  broils,  sleeping  with  his 
arms  at  his  side,  and  adding  to  his  other  vices 
the  smoking  of  opium.  Nine  years  ago  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  through  an 
Armenian  who  had  turned  Moslem,  and  on  my 
first  visit  to  Maragha  eiglit  and  a  half  years 
ago,  I  often  saw  him  listening  intently  to  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  Christianity  as  we  pre¬ 
sented  them.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  though  not  baptized  till  two  years  later. 
He  has  broken  off  the  opium  habit,  renounced 
his  worldly  goods  rather  than  enter  into  an  un- 
Christian  strife,  and  stood  before  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  declared  his  faith  when  he  expected 
to  have  his  head  cut  off  as  a  consequence ;  but 
above  all,  he  is  endeavoring  to  lead  an  honest 
and  humble  Christian  life,  i)eing  willing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  faults  rather  than  lie — almost 
conclusive  proof  of  divine  grace  in  a  Persian. 
Yet  if  you  were  to  see  him,  you  would  not  take 
him  for  a  saint.  Perhaps  you  might  not  like 
to  meet  him  alone  on  a  dark  night.  I  know 
that  some  Americans  have  prejudices  against 
just  such  nondescript  costumes  as  he  wears, 
and  he  has  had  such  trouble  with  his  eyes  as 
render  them  far  from  prepossessing.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  being  free  from  such  prejudices  (when  I 
know  the  man>,  esteem  him  as  a  man,  a  saint, 
and  a  servant :  for  he  can  cook  some,  take  care 
of  a  horse  well,  and  talk  Turkish,  Persian,  and 
Kurdish  fluently,  though  he  can  neither  read 
nor  write ! 

As  1  have  been  so  confidential  about  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  my  companions,  perliaps  you  would 
like  to  know  the  contents  of  our  saddle-bags. 
Besides  the  necessities  for  the  liorses’  eomfort, 

I  have  for  my  own  a  camp  bedstead,  two  com¬ 
forts,  a  pillow,  avalise  full  of  clothing ;  a  camp- 
stool;  two  plates,  a  cup  and  saucer;  a  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon;  tea,  coffee,  sugar;  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  small  jar  of  butter;  a  Turkish  Testa¬ 
ment,  an  English  Bible ;  two  books ;  two  tow¬ 
els  for  dishes,  two  for  the  hands ;  a  table-cloth 
to  spread  on  the  floor ;  candles,  candlestick,  and 
matches;  sermons,  soap,  and  salt.  The  ser¬ 
vant  has  a  comfort  in  which  to  sleep,  and 
which  he  subsidizes  with  his  long-haired  cir¬ 
cular  cloak. 

We  are  off  at  last  at  a  good  round  trot, 
which  we  keep  up  well  until  we  reach  Ilka- 
chee,  a  village  eighteen  miles  from  Tabriz, 
where  we  find  one  of  our  former  students  is 
out  by  the  roadside  looking  for  us.  He  takes 
us  home,  and  his  sister  welcomes  us  to  a  din¬ 
ner  of  chicken,  pillaf,  and  fruit.  Ali  Agha 
to  be  married  upon  the  morrow,  but  does  not 
look  much  like  a  bridegroom.  Eight  years 
ago  his  father,  the  religious  head  of  this  vil¬ 
lage,  brought  him  to  us  to  be  educated.  He 
studied  for  some  time,  but  illness  prevented 
his  becoming  fitted  for  work,  and  he  returned 
to  his  village.  During  the  past  year  he  was 
offered  the  headship  of  the  village,  but  during 
his  stay  with  us  he  had  joined  the  Church,  and 
as  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  his  faith,  he  de¬ 
clined  the  position,  though  the  alternative, 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  was  not  promis¬ 
ing. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  eating  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  we  mount  again,  and  ride  on  three  hours 
(twelve  miles)  to  Goigan,  our  stopping-place 
for  the  night.  As  we  rode  along,  we  fell  in 
with  a  horseman  who  turns  out  to  be  an  old 
acquaintance  from  a  village  just  ahead,  where 
we  spent  a  few  days  three  years  ago  for  rest 
and  bathing  in  the  lake.  He  is  a  captain  in 
the  Persian  army,  and  is  returning  from  the 
camp  at  Tabriz,  where  they  have  been  drill¬ 
ing  under  an  Austrian.  After  inquiries  on  his 
part  about  ray  visit  to  America,  and  on  my 
part  about  mutual  acquaintances,  the  conver¬ 
sation  turns  upon  the  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  this  leails  up  to  religion  as  th(>  grand 
factor  of  a  national  prosperity  ;  and  I  learn  in¬ 
cidentally  that  Bibles  left  by  our  party  three 
years  ago,  are  still  read  with  pleasure  in  the 
village,  especially  during  the  long  Winter 
evenings.  Ho,  as  I  stop  for  the  night,  I  find 
that  my  host  has  a  Testament  in  Persian, 
which  he  is  reading.  Thus  the  light  is  spread¬ 
ing  unnoticed  in  most  cases,  and  many  other 
Mohammedans  are  coming  in  contact  with 
Christian  teachings.  One  of  our  Church  mem¬ 
bers  told  me  the  other  day  of  a  young  man 
who  had  become  enlightened  by  reading  from 
some  leaves  which  had  teen  torn  out  of  a  Bi¬ 
ble,  and  pasted  on  the  window  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  Our  host  being  a  pleasant  man,  we  have 
some  enjoyable  converssition  with  him,  and 
hope  it  may  do  much  good. 

In  the  morn  we  are  off  by  daylight,  riding 
for  about  an  hour  across  a  level,  fertile  plain 
— a  beautiful  region,  but  full  of  wickedness, 
and  renowned  for  its  robbers  and  robberies. 
Peoples’  sins  are  often  laid  to  climate,  but 
here  tkey  say  the  multitude  of  trees  must  an¬ 
swer,  as  they  form  a  safe  retreat  to  the  rob¬ 
bers. 

From  the  plain  we  ascend  the  mountains  by 
the  Valley  of  the  Dragon,  which  dragon  Ali, 
or  some  one  else,  turned  to  stone.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  doubt  in  the  presence  of  so  many  pieces 
of  the  stone,  and  certainly  there  has  been  no 
dragon  visible  for  some  time  past.  Coming 
over  the  mountain,  we  gain  a  tine  view  of  the 
Dead  Hea  (Lake  Oroomiah).  At  one  time,  look¬ 
ing  north,  we  see  the  peninsida  of  Shahee,  and 
beyond,  to  the  right,  the  villages  at  the  north 
of  the  Lake,  forty  miles  away,  and  to  the  left 
the  Plain  of  Salmas.  At  another  time  we  look 
to  the  west  across  the  lake  to  Oroomiah,  with 
its  three  river  basins,  but  the  city  lies  hid  be¬ 
hind  the  mountain.  Then  again,  south  to  the 
plain  of  Sulduz,  from  which  arises  a  cloinl  of 
smoke  from  tlie  burning  rushes  on  tlie  now 
dry  swamps,  thus  hiding  the  mounbiins  of 
Kurdistan  in  that  direction. 

Between  two  spurs  of  the  mountivins,  on  a 
bay  of  Ljike  Oroomiah,  lies  the  sea-side  resort 
referred  to  above,  Hanega.  and  here  we  stop 
an  hour  and  say  “  How  do  you  do  ”  to  our  old 
friends,  whom  we  find  umler  the  trees  of  the 
garden  gathering  almonds.  After  a  night's 
rest,  we  ride  into  Maragha  a  little  after  noon 
of  the  third  day. 


This  city  was  the  capital  of  Hoolakoo  Khan, 
and  here  his  Christian  queen  patronized  the 
great  astronomer,  Nasr-ed-dren.  The  moun¬ 
tains  around  Maragha  have  a  remarkable  ap¬ 
pearance,  from  their  tops  being  so  level  as  to 
suggest  the  work  of  man— and  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  was  probably  levelled  still  more  than  nat¬ 
ural,  and  was  made  the  site  of  Nasr-ed-dren’s 
famous  observatory,  the  foundations  of  which 
may  still  be  traced.  In  this  same  hill  exist 
caves,  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  church— 
probably  Nestorian— of  which  part  is  now  in 
ruin,  the  hill  having  caved  away.  Long,  low, 
and  narrow  ])assages  lead  to  other  chambers, 
said  to  have  been  the  refuge  of  the  priests  and 
Bishop  in  times  of  persecution.  In  other  di¬ 
rections  from  the  city  are  single  rooms  carved 
out  of  the  soft  stone,  said  to  have  been  made 
and  used  by  Christian  hermits.  Here  also  ex¬ 
ist  fossils  of  the  mammoth,  and  a  German  pro¬ 
fessor  from  Bonn,  Prussia,  has  found  such  re¬ 
mains  of  sylvan  animals  as  lead  him  to  con¬ 
clude  that  this  now  barren  region  was  once 
covered  with  forests. 

Here  are  some  towers  of  beautiful  architec¬ 
ture,  and  tombs  with  Cufic  and  Arabic  inscrip¬ 
tions  very  beautifully  executed. 

Our  interest  lies,  however,  in  the  living  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  dead,  and  centres  in  the  church 
of  half  a  dozen  members,  two  of  whom  are  from 
Mohammedanism,  and  are  descendants  of 
“The  Prophet,’’  or  Heyids.  These  two  are 
fearful  of  their  lives,  and  do  not  confess  Christ 
as  they  ought  at  all  times,  and  sometimes,  I 
fear,  have  denied  Him ;  but  they  seem  unwill¬ 
ing  to  part  with  what  Christianity  they  have, 
and  last  Winter,  rather  than  let  the  preacher 
leave  them,  went  to  work  out  of  their  poverty 
to  pay  his  debt,  one  of  them  negotiating  the 
sale  of  his  house— all  his  worldly  property— to 
raise  a  part,  and  the  other  selling  off  part  of 
his  vineyard  to  do  his  share,  and  were  only 
stopped  by  our  pastor’s  refusing  to  accept  such 
sacrifice  upon  their  part.  Their  houses  are 
meeting-places  (secret)  of  a  few  Moslems  who 
are  seeking  light,  and  thus  they  are  centres  of 
Gospel  light,  though  not  perhaps  in  its  pure 
whiteness.  They  have  suffered  much  from 
persecution,  and  so  have  the  Armenians;  but 
the  number  of  intellectual  Christians  has  been 
enlarged,,  and  some  of  these  inquirers  show 
much  spiritual  insight. 

Two  days  of  hard  riding  to  the  south  brings 
us  to  Haiu  Kolia,  where  another  Seyid  has  been 
rc'ading  the  Bible  until  he  has  come  out  into 
the  Gos]>el  light,  and  now  openly  confesses 
Christ  before  men.  He  has  been  persecuted, 
but  the  Governor  took  his  side,  so  now  he  is 
persecuted  socially  and  financially.  I  sptmt  a 
pleasant  evening  with  him  and  his  family, 
hearing  his  boys  read  the  Persian  Bible  and 
pray,  and  conversing  with  him  on  his  trials, 
and  the  encouragements  to  persevere  to  the 
end. 

Retracing  our  road  half-way,  we  come  again 
to  Mianduab— the  scene  of  the  terrible  massa¬ 
cre  by  the  Kurds  six  years  ago— where  our 
teacher  and  his  wife  are  letting  their  light 
shine  in  a  dark  place.  Here  are  Jews,  Per¬ 
sians,  Turks,  and  Armenians,  all  about  etpially 
benighted.  The  Armenians  have  lost  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  dress  and  language,  and  seldom  see  a 
priest  save  at  funerals,  weddings,  (rluisteuings, 
and  when  their  tithes  become  due. 

Another  day’s  ride  to  the  southwest  brings 
us  to  Hong  Bulock,  the  capital  of  Persian  Kurd¬ 
istan,  where  the  best  Kurdish  is  said  to  be 
spoken.  This  language  is  akin  to  tlie  Persian, 
but  has  several  dialects.  The  Hong  Bulock 
dialect,  it  is  thought,  will  be  understood  fairly 
well  by  one  and  a  half  million  people,  and  the 
American  Bible  Hociety  are  taking  steits  to 
make  a  translation. 

We  have  a  preacher  here,  and  our  work  is 
promising,  touching  as  it  does  Kurds,  Jews, 
and  Armenians.  The  condition  of  the  Jews 
here  is  especially  heart-rending,  as  they  seem 
to  have  lost  all  idea  of  living  for  the  future, 
even  of  this  life ;  and  the  women,  going  about 
bedecked  with  ornaments  and  fine  clothes,  live 
lives  of  abandonment  and  squalor. 

From  Hong  Bulock,  an  eighty-mile  ride 
through  the  plains  of  Hulduz  and  Baranduz, 
brings  me  to  Oroomiah  for  our  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  H.  Lawrence  Ward. 


SHlNNErO(K  RESERVATION. 

By  Rev.  Walter  Condict. 

Ninety  miles  from  New  York,  near  the  east 
end  of  Ijong  Island,  just  where  the  land  nar¬ 
rows  to  a  peninsula,  with  Peconic  Bay  to  the 
north,  its  tides  rising  and  falling  from  the 
Hound,  and  Hhinneeock  Bay  to  the  south,  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  Atlantic  oidy  by  a  thread  of 
sand  laid  between  it  and  the  breakers,  while 
over  all  dances  and  gleams  the  peculiar  haze 
which  always  bewitches  the  scene  by  the  sea — 
such  is  Hhinneeock  Ih'servation,  probably  the 
oldest  reservation  in  the  United  Htates.  A  tri¬ 
angle  of  eight  hundred  acres  only,  water  upon 
three  sides,  its  situation  is  not  surpassed  for 
beauty  upon  all  the  Island.  Here  still  live  the 
remnant  of  what  has  been  known  for  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  as  the  Hliinnecoek 
Tribe  of  Indians. 

The  manumitted  slaves  of  the  White  Citizens 
two  and  three  generations  ago,  and  tlie  fr<‘ed- 
man  from  the  Houth  since  tin'  war.  have  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  Indian  families,  until  all  the 
shatles,  from  the  pure  Indian  to  tlie  pure  Afri¬ 
can,  are  seen  in  the  faces,  the  awful  dignity  of 
the  impenetrable  Indian  contrasting  pleasing¬ 
ly  with  the  “happy-go-lucky’’  expression  of 
the  Houthern  negro,  just  reaily  to  break  out 
into  a  swinging  plantation  melody. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  study  the  subject 
for  those  who  advocate  tlie  continuance  of  the 
reservation  system,  than  here.  We  have  an 
exjierience  reaching  over  nearly  a  ipiarter  of  a 
millennium.  The  peoiile  are  so  far  from  being 
ready  for  citizenship,  that  for  the  most  part 
they  have  never  once  thought  of  it.  The  land 
has  about  as  many  improvements  ujxm  it  as 
Western  white  settlers  make  in  the  first  six 
months  of  residence.  The  land  has  half  of  it 
never  been  plowed,  and  the  half  that  has  been, 
is  largely  rente<l  to  the  whites  to  work.  The 
spiritual  field  has  been  wonderfully  like  the 
physical,  as  untilled  as  their  unplowed  acres. 
A  decayed  Congregational  church,  one  of  the 
oldest  on  the  Island,  is  now  about  to  perish. 
The  present  generation  of  middle-aged  men 
have  never  known  a  pastor,  nor  seen  among 
their  people,  until  this  Winter,  anything  like  a 
revival  of  religion,  though  the  people  are  far 
from  being  irreligious  or  lawless.  E.xcepting 
aHu  nmerHabbath-sehool  a  few  years  ago,  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  Hummer  months  and  dis¬ 
continued  in  Winter,  but  wholly  abandoned 
some  time  since,  there  has  been  nothing  like 
stated  means  of  grace  during  this  long  time, 
until  two  Hummers  ago,  when  a  Christian  lady 
who  is  a  communicant  in  Ht.  George’s  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  New  York,  spent  her  vacation 
hours  in  visiting  the  people  and  gathering  a 
Habbath-sehool.  The  means  to  continue  it 
were  contributed  by  Ht.  George’s  Church,  and 
the  workers  went  up  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  three  miles  away,  at  Southampton. 
Through  wind  and  snow  of  wildest  Winter 
weather,  this  little  company  of  workers  kept 
the  Sabbath-school  all  the  year  through,  rare¬ 
ly  missing  a  Sabbath  for  the  last  two  years  and 
a  half. 

Into  this  fl  Id  last  September  came  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Henry  of  Amelia  Court  House,  Va.,  fresh 


from  a  successful  pastorate  there  of  eight  years 
among  his  own  colored  people.  He  entered 
upon  his  work  with  a  faith  and  diligence  which 
commended  him  alike  to  the  people  at  the  Res¬ 
ervation  and  the  white  people  of  Southamp¬ 
ton.  We  have  found  him,  as  Dr.  Craighead 
wrote  us  from  Lincoln  University,  “  a  rare 
man  for  his  nation.’’  He  has  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  secured  the  friendship  of  his 
people,  visiting  and  teaching  and  praying  from 
house  to  house.  He  is  by  nature  a  leader  of 
men,  and  the  people  of  the  Reservation  soon 
discovered  it,  and  learned  loyally  to  follow 
him.  About  six  weeks  ago  he  called  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  attend  special  services  every  night.  Un¬ 
der  his  judicious  management  and  the  faithful 
preaching,  the  whole  Reservation  has  been 
moved.  The  older  people,  many  of  whom 
have  been  members  of  the  old  Congregational 
church  we  have  mentioned,  were  revived,  and 
many  of  the  young  men  and  women,  the  hope 
of  the  Reservation  for  the  future  if  they  shall 
“continue  steadfast  to  the  end,’’  have  made 
the  great  choice  of  Christ.  It  is  such  a  time 
as  none  there  can  remember  before.  We  would 
ask  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Reservation 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  those  upon 
the  Island  and  elsewhere,  who  may  read  these 
lines,  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  tliis  work 
and  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Hpirit. 

Mr.  Henry’s  pecuniary  support  has  come 
from  two  cluuches  on  the  Island,  the  Presbj'- 
terian  Church  at  Houthampton,  and  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  at  Northville,  and  from 
several  individuals  among  our  Hummer  resi¬ 
dents,  who  have  also  interested  their  churches 
in  the  city  to  assist.  As  there  was  no  ecclesi¬ 
astical  connection  under  which  the  work  could 
conveniently  be  undertaken,  a  few  individuals 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  giving  5Ir.  Hen¬ 
ry  a  call,  and  seeing  that  he  was  paid.  The 
people  of  the  Reservation  are  also  doing  their 
share,  which,  however,  from  their  poverty,  is 
not  a  large  sum,  while  Mrs.  Henry  teaches  the 
day-school,  and  imparts  a  sweet  Christian  in¬ 
fluence  among  all  the  young  people  of  school 
age.  With  gratitude  to  God  for  His  blessing 
in  thus  owning  this  work,  begun  in  faith  and 
carried  on  in  His  strength  alone,  we  now  look 
to  those  who  have  been  “helpers  together  with 
Him  ’’  to  assist  us  in  the  continuance  of  it. 

Southampton,  N.  Y.,  January,  1887. 


THE  WORK  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  new  year  has  opened  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  many  of  the  churches  of  tlie  Synod  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Week  of  Pra3'er  was  verj’  gen- 
erallt’  observed.  At  a  veiy  pleasant  communion 
season  on  the  first  Sabliatli  of  January  in  tlie  Pres¬ 
byterian  cliurch  of  Madison,  there  were  eleven  ad¬ 
ditions  bj'  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and 
tlie  good  elders  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  A.  Mc.Vtee, 
feel  like  thanking  God  and  taking  courage  for  this 
encouragement  at  the  beginning  of  the  j-ear.  In 
several  of  our  cliurches  there  are  extra  meetings 
held,  and  one  pastor  goes  to  tlie  assistance  of  ano- 
tlu'r  for  a  few  tia.ys  of  special  services,  or  tliere  j 
are  committees  of  visitation  and  cottage  prayer- 1 
meetings  held  in  the  bounds  of  the  congregation, 
followed  bj’a  series  of  extra  services  in  tlie  church. 
In  the  Fii’st  Church  of  Beaver  Dam,  committees 
are  appointed  to  visit  those  who  do  not  attend 
church  and  invite  them  to  the  Sabbath  services 
and  Sundaj'-school.  The  pastor,  tlie  Rev.  E.  K. 
Strong,  is  earnest  and  faithful  in  his  work,  and  is 
leading  his  people  to  feel  that  in  order  to  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  church,  there  must  he 
hearty  sacrifice  and  faithful  service.  The  Rev. 
Silas  Hawley,  President  of  the  Dodge  County  Bi¬ 
ble  Society,  has  just  completed,  witli  a  large  com¬ 
mittee,  the  canvass  of  Beaver  Dam  in  the  interest 
of  the  Bible  cause,  and  tliis  inqiortant  work  has 
not  onlj'  done  good  for  tlie  Bible  Societj’,  but  has 
shown  tliose  engaged  in  it  tliat  it  is  a  blessed  ser¬ 
vice  to  call  on  families  and  speak  to  them  on  re¬ 
ligious  tilings,  and  invite  them  to  the  cliurcli  and 
prayer-meeting,  and  bring  them  to  Clirist.  In  tlie 
Assembly  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Beaver  Dam, 
tliej’  are  holding  neigliborhood  meetings  and  cot¬ 
tage  prayer-meetings  in  tlie  hojie  of  enlisting  all 
the  members  in  the  active  service,  and  helping 
anj’  who  niaj'  bo  halting,  and  b'ading  some  who 
have  not  come  to  tlie  churcli,  to  see  tlieir  need  of 
a  Saviour.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  all 
the  churches  there  is  a  strong  desire  for  a  revival 
of  religion  which  sliall  reach  tlie  scholars  of  our 
Sabbath-schools,  and  bring  many  of  those  who 
have  been  hesitating,  to  decide  for  Christ.  It  is 
for  this  that  the  churches  are  oarnestlj’  praying 
and  the  ministers  are  working.  The  methods  of 
working  are  various,  and  all  feel  that  without  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  our  efforts  will  be  in 
vain. 

The  work  of  the  Presliyterian  Church  has  never 
before  loomed  up  with  such  importance  as  it  does 
in  the  licginnlng  of  this  new  year  of  grace.  The 
cliurches  liave  not  only  their  own  proper  work  to 
do,  but  need  to  look  after  the  great  masses  of 
strangers  and  foreigners  who  have  come  into  our 
borders  and  settled  down  in  our  cities  and  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  atnl  filled  up  the  lumber  camps 
and  new  mining  settlements  of  the  North.  Maiij' 
people  look  upon  Wisconsin  now  as  an  old  setth'd 
State.  The  Eastern  friends  who  have  visited  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  and  the  ilelightful  Suninier  re¬ 
sorts  of  Waukeslia  and  Ocoiioniowoc,  or  who  h.avo 
travelled  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul 
Railway  across  the  lower  part  of  the  State  to  the 
Missi.ssippi  River,  get  an  idea  of  a  fine  open  prairie 
region  of  productive  farms  and  thriving  towns  and 
villages,  and  easily  believe  that  the  entire  State  is 
settled  up,  and  as  smooth  ainl  delightful  as  the 
lake  country  of  Waukesha  count}*  and  the  fertile 
prairies  of  Ripon  or  B«*aver  Dam.  Few  Ea.stern 
people  realize  that  only  the  one-third  part  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  yet  been  cleared  up  anrl 
settled,  and  that  an  immense  .section  of  the  State 
as  large  as  the  territory  of  all  the  New  England 
States  together,  is  still  a  new  country  of  extensive 
stretches  of  wild  meadow  land  and  tieavy  timber. 
Within  a  few  years,  along  the  river  courses,  wlieie 
the  logs  have  been  cut  and  lloated,  there  are  clear¬ 
ings  and  settlements,  and  along  the  lines  of  the 
new  railways  which  havelieen  constructed  through 
the  pineries  and  the  timber  lands  of  tlie  north  to 
Lake  Superior,  there  are  many  new  lumber  towns 
and  mining  settlements  where  people  have  lieen 
gathering  in  large  numbers,  and  near  at  hand  are 
numerous  clearings  wliere  the  hardy  Norwegians 
and  Germans  are  slowly  hewing  out  for  them¬ 
selves  homes  and  gardens  and  small  fields  for  po¬ 
tatoes  and  corn,  and  will  in  a  few  years  liave  as 
comfortalde  houses  ar.d  well  tilled  farms  as  may 
be  seen  in  Ohio  or  New  York  State.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  much  like  that  of  Indiana,  and 
when  it  is  cleared  up,  will  support  as  many  people. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  known  that  there 
were  extensive  fields  of  iron  ore  lying  in  the  region 
of  the  Penokee  Range  in  the  northern  part  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  since  the  new  railways  have  penetrat- 
etl  the  northern  wilderness,  there  have  been  sever¬ 
al  mines  developed  which  have  shown  a  uniform 
grade  of  Bessemer  Hematite  averaging  from  63  to 
65  per  cent,  in  metallic  iron,  with  considerable 
silver  and  phosphorus.  The  Colby  and  the  .Aurora 
mines  have  been  found  to  be  of  great  value,  and 
the  mining  interest  has  received  such  a  boom  that 
new  towns  have  been  laid  out,  and  hundreds  of 
miners  and  speculators  have  come  in  as  they  did 
in  the  early  days  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Pacific  slope. 

The  development  of  the  timber  lands  and  min¬ 
ing  settlements  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  as  well  as 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  cities  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  State,  calls  for  increased  missionary  effort 
and  diligence  of  individual  I'hurches  among  the 
strangers  and  foreigners  who  have  come  within 
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our  gates ;  and  if  we  are  not  doing  as  much  as  we 
ought  for  the  foreign  missionary  work  and  other 
causes  of  Christian  benevolence,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  wo  have  a  great  missionary  field  at  our 
very  doors. 

Since  the  1st  of  January  the  classes  of  Carroll 
College,  wliich  have  been  held  in  the  basement  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Waukesha,  have  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Noble  building,  which  is  now  nearly 
finished,  on  College  Hill.  Principal  Rankin  has 
had  much  to  encourage  him  in  the  large  attend¬ 
ance  and  the  deep  religious  interest  which  has 
pervaded  the  school  even  during  the  time  when 
the  College  was  suffering  for  insufficient  quarters. 
At  the  last  Commencement  it  was  noted  with 
pleasure  that  the  entire  graduating  class  of  fifteen 
were  professors  of  religion  and  active  workers  in 
the  prayer-meeting  and  Sunday-school.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  was  called  by  the  President,  Rev. 
J.  N.  Freeman,  to  provide  money  for  tlie  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  College  building,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  important  school  will  be  fully  equipped  to 
raise  up  laborers  for  the  great  liarvest  fields  of 
Wisconsin.  ,The  schools  at  Galesville  and  Poy- 
nette  seem  to  be  progressing  well  in  the  education 
of  young  men  and  women  for  Christian  usefulness. 

T.  S.  G. 


A  BRESBYTERIAN  WOMAN'S  SERMON. 

The  last  few  days  I  liave  been  looking  over  the 
pages  of  The  Record,  for  several  years  past  the 
monthly  publication,  edited  by  those  picked  men, 
the  Secretaries  of  our  eight  Church  Boards.  Those 
modest  leaves  will  do  their  work  no  longer,  being 
merged,  by  direction  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
in  the  new  consolidated  magazine;  but  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  old  Record  should  be  i*cad  and  treasur¬ 
ed  by  Presbyterians  as  the  best  liistory  of  the 
forward  work  of  their  Church — brief,  telling,  con¬ 
densed  reminders  of  the  work  the  Church  will  yet 
glory  in.  The  pages,  however,  which  liave  inter¬ 
ested  me  most  of  all  in  this  review  are  those  in 
which  the  Churcli  has  been  told  in  part,  though 
only  in  part,  of  the  self-denial  ami  devotion  of  her 
unknown  servants,  and  the  inadequate  provision 
made  for  their  supjiort  in  sickness  and  in  old  age 
— all  of  which  lias  moved  me  to  take  a  woman’s 


privilege  of  “  freeing  my  mind  "  on  tlie  subject. 

First  of  all  let  me  give,  without  note  or  com¬ 
ment,  though  it  is  hard  to  restrain  one’s  feelings 
while  copying  it,  an  extract  from  a  letter  jirinted 
in  The  Record  for  October.  A  Western  pastor, 
writing  of  his  neighbor,  an  aged  Home  missionary, 
who  was  “one  of  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
tlie  Territory  of  Wisconsin,”  says  : 

He  is  poor  ami  old,  and  his  family  are  needy. 
He  is  living  in  the. same  old  log-house  that  shelter¬ 
ed  him  forty  years  ago — only  four  little  rooms,  and 
too  cold  and  too  uncomfortabli*  for  an  honored 
minister  of  thi*  Presbyierian  Church.  Tlie  house 
is  scarcely  fit  for  the  shelter  of  cattle.  His  wife  is 
thin  and  woiii  out  witli  de-pondency  and  debt,  and 
looks  as  though  she  woiilil  soon  die  of  consump¬ 
tion.  His  two  youngest  daughters  are  in  wretched 
health,  and  rcipiire  the  care  of  a  doctor.  His  el¬ 
dest  daughter  has  been  an  invalid  for  five  years 
with  a  spinal  disease. 

Turning  to  The  Record  for  the  month  of  June 
last,  I  find  that  tliere  have  been  upon  the  Roll  of 
our  “Board  of  Relief”  the  past  year  more  than 
five  hundred  ministers’  families,  recommended  by 
the  Presbyteries  as  “needing  and  deserving  aid,” 
and  that  these  Include  more  than  2,000  persons. 
There  is  sometliing  specially  painful  in  the  thought 
of  all  these  families,  possessing  as  much  worth, 
education,  and  refinement,  taken  collectively,  as 
are  rarely  to  be  found,  left  in  old  age  and  lielpless- 
ncss  at  the  mercy  of  others  for  the  least  comfort 
and  necessity  of  their  lives.  Whatever  sharpest 
sting  there  is  in  dependence  will  be  most  keenly 
felt  by  them,  let  circuin.stances  be  what  they  may ; 
and  you  wish,  like  me,  to  know  how  much  the  j 
Presbyterian  Churcli  can  afford  to  do  for  these 
veteran  pastors,  old  missionaries  and  teachers, 
and  their  wives,  who  have  been  no  le.ss  useful  to 
the  Church.  This  .same  number  of  The  Record  j 
tells  us  that  the  average  annual  appropriation  to 
each  family  is  less  than  two  hundred  dollars.  | 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  old,  broken  down,  with  1 
an  old  husband  or  wife  to  care  for,  trying  to  eke  ’ 
out  existence  on  three  to  four  dollars  a  week.  Old 
age  is  cold  ;  if  it  shivers  by  good  firesides  and  with 
warm  clothing  in  close  houses,  how  must  it  be  in 
poorly-built  houses  and  town  lodgings,  with  fuel 
dear  as  it  is,  and  scant  clothing  ?  You  know  that 
one  good  rod  flannel  gariiient  would  cost  almost 
the  week’s  allowance  for  one  family.  Rent,  fuel, 
food,  clothing,  lights,  medicine,  all  to  come  out  of 
that  four  dollars  a  week  for  two  old  atnl  infirm 
people ! 

Further  inquiry  elicits  that  the  salaries  paid 
many,  if  not  most,  of  these  ministers  in  their  full 
usefulne.ss,  were  rarely  more  than  8500  a  year, 
mostly  8300  to  S too.  Tlie  latiorers  who  mend  the 

roads  are  paid  by  the  town  S2  to  S2.25  a  day  !  The 
cheapest  mechanic  gets  over  SOOO  for  a  year’s  wages, 
and  he  may  live  as  cheaply  as  he  pleases,  while 
even  country  parisht's  expect  their  minister  to  ilo 
them  credit  in  looks  and  living.  Will  you  lay  to  ' 
your  soul  these  facts,  that  the  Church  expeets  its 
best  men,  educated  and  talented,  to  spread  the 
precious  Word  of  salvation  and  look  after  the  best 


not  fade  beside  the  records  of  the  first  presidents  | 
of  the  “  Massachusetts  college,”  and  who  have 
held  fast  the  spirit  of  the  Harvard  motto,  Christo  ] 
et  Eedesiw.  And  when  the  foremost  scholar  and 
poet  of  our  time  pleaded  for  due  honor  to  the 
study  of  those  “  humanities  ”  dear  to  every  schol¬ 
ar,  I  could  have  told  him  that  in  not  a  few  poor 
homes  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  ho  could  find  the 
ancient  and  English  classics  familiar  as  they  are 
only  to  the  few  of  leisurely  cultivation  at  the  East. 

I  have  seen  a  plain  minister,  who  eked  out  his 
scanty  salary  by  working  on  a  little  farm,  come  in 
from  plow  or  reaper  to  sit  through  his  hour’s 
nooning,  his  beloved  Hebrew  Bible  in  hand,  while 
his  wife  left  her  cooking  to  translate  a  Greek  quo-  ' 
tation,  and  the  children,  hid  away  in  the  blossom-  I 
ingorcliard,  lost  themselves  in  unknown  delights  j 
over  their  readings  in  Cicero  and  the  English  Re-  1 
views.  In  such  hearty  lives  learning  was  not  an  ! 
accomplishment  or  a  decoration,  but  the  solace, 
the  in.spiration  of  life,  that  slaked  its  daily  tliirst 
for  something  better,  and  made  it  genial  with  poe-  j 
try  and  liigh  sentiment.  The  love  of  scholarship  j 
and  literature  is  cherished  with  pure  piety  in  quiet 
country  parsonages  as  in  the  cloistered  colleges. 
You  will  find  under  the  rusty  coat  of  an  old  Pres-  | 
byterlan  minister  as  much  sound  learning,  true 
conscience,  and  force  of  character  as  in  any  class 
of  men  in  the  world.  Does  it  not  crieve  and  as¬ 
tonish  you  in  this  day  of  liberal  things  to  hear  of 
such  men.  after  a  generation  of  honor  and  useful¬ 
ness,  pleading  in  their  old  age  for  the  common 
wants  in  letters  wliich  move  Dr.  Cattell,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Relief,  to  say  In  the  Record  of 
last  October:  “I  have  sometimes  thought  I  would 
never  again  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Church  spe¬ 
cial  cases  of  want  among  those  who  have  been  its 
faitliful  and  honored  ministers.  To  some  tliey 
seem  incredible;  to  all,  painful  and  humiliating. 
But  the  number  of  those  who  are  really  in  ex¬ 
treme  want  is  very  great.” 

And  as  I  have  been  reading  over  in  these  pages 
of  The  Record  the  extracts  he  gives  from  a  few  of 
their  letters,  I  could  not  liclp  thinking  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  tliougli  it  is  said  to  be  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  most  other  Churches  in  caring  for  its  aged 
ministers  and  their  families,  dares  not  class  what 
it  has  done  in  tliis  respect  with  the  many  things  in 
its  history,  from  the  siege  of  Derry  down,  of  wliicli 
it  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  these  letters ;  but  please  read  this  one, 
written  by  tlie  daughter  of  a  pastor’s  widow  in  her 
ninety-fourth  year,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
semi-annual  appropriation  of  $75  from  the  Board  : 

Mother  received  the  check,  for  which  also  she 
sends  her  thanks,  but  is  sorry  that  the  funds  are 
so  low.  She  has  been  sick  this  last  year,  and  is  so 
fei'ble  that  she  is  almost  helpless,  and  of  course  it 
takes  more  to  keep  us  than  when  we  were  in  better 
healtli.  lam  not  strong  and  well  like  some,  and 
have  no  way  of  maintaining  myself  except  liy 
teaching  music,  and  it  seems  so  unfortunate  for 
us  just  now,  as  niy  old  piano  has  worn  out  so.  and 
I  am  not  able  to  get  another,  so  am  afraid  I  will 
no  longer  get  any  inqiils.  Then  I  have  everything 
to  do  for  mother,  and  the  allowance  seemed  to  be 
our  main  support  for  this  Winter.  We  have  inan- 
agi’d  always  to  get  along,  with  some  self-denial, 
and  hope  we  may  bo  enabled  to  do  so  through  tliis 
dreary  Winter  coming. 

Do  you  see  the  slender,  middle-aged  woman  liv¬ 
ing  alone  with  the  widow  of  ninety-four,  nursing 
her,  lifting  and  tending  her  unhelped,  her  music 
pupils  sliiiping  away  from  her  because  the  old 
piano  has  given  out,  and  will  you  ask  how  much  of 
the  comfort  needed  by  delicate  women  and  the  very 
aged  can  be  expected  from  less  than  $100  for  six 
months  ?  I  wish  the  Church  could  know  the  real 
misery  told  in  these  letters,  which  rend  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  heart  and  lii'ad.  The  widow  of  seventy-five 
living  alone,  doing  her  own  work,  after  sharing 
the  self-denials  and  privations  of  her  husband’s 
pastorate  of  thirty-five  years,  receiving  from  the 
Board  her  lialf-yearly  remittance  of  $75,  sends  back 
her  blessing  and  two  dollars  as  “  her  mite  ”  for  its 
treasury !  The  old  minister  whom  Dr.  Cattell 
“  knows  well,”  who  writes  that  ho  has  “  last  week 
borrowed  a  dollar  to  get  his  boots  mended,”  for  he 
had  but  live  cents  left;  anotlu'r  who,  telling  his 
wants  and  sufferings,  says  with  the  childish  sim¬ 
plicity  of  age,  “  It  is  hard  to  go  hungry  and  cold  ”  ; 
.another  who  writes  “  The  gift  is  so  opportune, 
for  I  could  not  tell  when  or  how  I  should  get  the 
moans  to  provide  fiii'l  and  the  simplest  necessary 
food  for  the  coming  Winter,  as  I  had  no  funds  left, 
and  no  income  from  any  source  to  depend  on.  I 
am  utterly  helpless  to  go  and  do  anything.  I  have 
been  able  to  go  to  church  liut  once  (to  the  com¬ 
munion)  for  more  than  a  year.”  Don’t  these  con¬ 
fidences  to  the  Secretary,  who  is  the  one  friend 
these  .aged  hel(dess  jieople  can  turn  to,  sink  into 
your  hearts  ?  That  there  should  be  any  of  God’s 
own  ministers,  in  old  age,  saying  "It  is  hard  to  r/o 
hungnj  and  void,"  owi'hi  to  pierce  our  hearts  with 
grief  and  shame.  God  grant  their  feelile,  piteous 
cry  may  ring  in  our  ears  at  our  eomfort.able  din¬ 
ners  and  in  our  warm  housi's,  till  the  treasury  of 
the  Boanl  of  Relief  is  filled  and  such  suffering  is 
made  inipossilile. 

'  This  is  a  life  and  death  matter.  La.styear,  owing 
to  the  falling  off  in  the  contriliutlons,  the  Board 
was  obliged  sorrowfully  to  cut  off  twenty-five  per 
cent,  from  the  slender  allowances  hitherto  made 


interests  of  society,  on  a  salary  in  many  cases  not 
averaging  the  pay  of  a  day  latiorer,  and  when  they 
are  worn  out  with  its  hardest  work,  makes  jirovi- 
sion  for  them  in  their  old  ago  scarcely  better  tliaii 
the  town  affords  the  lowest  liesotted  pauper  in  its 
precincts  ? 

But  we  must  look  into  this  thing  further,  and 
see  what  our  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Relief,  which  so  many  hard¬ 
ly  know  by  name,  has  co-.t  some  of  the  iiolilest, 
tenderest  liearts  in  the  Cliurch.  Y'ou  need,  to  know 
what  sort  of  stuff  these  ministers  and  their  wives 
.are,  and  wliat  they  have  suffered  before  they  can 
bring  themselves  to  asif  for  help.  This  passage 
from  the  letter  of  a  I’resbyteriaii  minister,  who  is 
also  a  [irofessor  in  a  ni'w  college,  is  in  The  Record 


those  old  and  helpless  people,  simply  because  they 
could  not  coin  dollars  out  of  air.  I  suppose  Pres- 
I  byterians  read  that  item  of  the  “  twi'iity-tive  per 
cent,  reduction,”  very  much  as  they  read  the  otlier 
,  day  that  the  jirii^e  of  coal  had  risen  or  declined  live 
'  per  cent.,  without  feeling  that  it  muttered  little 
I  cither  way.  But  there  were  lonely,  friendless  old 
I  people  to  whom  this  indifference  of  their  Church 
i  meant  heart-break  anti  the  sadilest  of  eartlily  end¬ 
ings,  as  these  “  Rt'lief  pages ”  in  The  Recor<l  show_ 
j  To  find  what  this  reliietaiit  cutting-off  of  one-qiiar- 
I  ter  from  the  Winter  checks  sent  the  pensioners  of 
I  tlie  Board  signified,  reail  these  passages  from  daily 
letters,  which  pt'iineil  tiy  obi  ami  trembling  hands, 
racked  thti  Secri'tary's  heart  ami  head  past  endur¬ 
ance  ; 


for  last  March  : 

Jan.  12.  I  sit  by  the  tied  of  my  lovixl  wife,  ovt'i* 
which  lile  and  hope  have  hung  tremliliiig  from  the 
first  day  of  the  year.  .  .  .  So  that  we  may  live, 
my  wife,  alw.ays  frail  at  best,  Imt  miglity  in  cour¬ 
age  ami  (lurpose,  has  kept  lioar  lers.  The  strain 
has  proved  more  than  she  could  sustain. 

Shortly  followed  the  announcement,  “Entered 

into  rest,  Feb.  1,  IHSG,  wife  of  - .  Born  1812.” 

The  cornerstone  of  more  than  one  church  and  in¬ 
stitution  is  raised  uiion  the  grave  of  a  pastor’s  wife. 

I  knew  one  old  pastor  and  his  wife,  a  woman  of 
the  finest  nature  and  education,  who  came  from  a 
liber.al  New  England  home.  In  his  tiest  days  a 
Home  Missionary  of  C-;iitral  Indiana,  where  he 
jireaclied  over  a  circuit  of  three  counties,  riding 
horseliack  over  log-roads,  fording  rivers,  sleeping 
on  the  floor  of  log-caldns,  with  oidy  cold  corn 
jione  for  his  supper  and  a  draught  of  milk,  liolding 
services  every  <iay  of  the  week,  this  man,  one  of 
the  ablest  graduates  of  an  old  New  England  col¬ 
lege,  never  had  over  $300  a  year !  At  last  the 
old  father  and  mother,  she  over  70,  he  over  80 
years  of  age,  passed  into  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Relief. 

One  Summer  day  I  found  an  old  man  sitting  un¬ 
der  a  tree  by  the  country  road.  His  bag  of  books 
betrayed  liim  a  colporteur,  and  in  course  of  an 
hour’s  talk  indoors,  he  proved  to  be  a  cultured, 
scholarly  man  who  had  been  a  missionary  in  China 
thirty  years,  and  coming  back  to  die  in  his  native 
land,  was  now  (nearly  eighty)  trudging  the  liy- 
roads  selling  religious  liouks  so  as  still  to  do  good 
while  supidenienting  the  $175  a  year,  which  he 
and  his  wife  had  to  live  upon. 

When  Lowell  in  his  silken  doctor's  gown  at  the 
Harvanl  anniversary,  before  the  choicest  audience 
in  New  England,  dwelt  with  honor  upon  the 
“homesi>un  days”  of  its  early  history,  a  thrill  of 
deep  pride  swept  througli  me,  to  have  known 
something  of  these  later  “homespun  days’’  of 
men  whoso  devout  learning  and  self-denial  will 


“  For  days  in  succession  I  liave  had  to  go  with¬ 
out  my  dinne.r,  just  because  I  had  not,  the  im'ans 
to  Idly  one,  ami  do  not  cliooso  to  buy  one  on  credit 
when  there  is  no  clear  prosiiect  of  paying.” 

“You  will  not  wonder  that  I  am  at  .a  loss  and 
troulded  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  draft.  I  have 
calculated  very  closely  to  make  (he  .'Slot)  I  hoped 
to  receive  cover  actual  necessllies.  The  ileflcit  of 
$25  on  the  amount,  leaves  me  with  no  means  to 
[>ay  my  rent,  for  wliich  I  have  tieen  alre.ady  solic¬ 
ited.  But  I  hope  there  will  lie  some  way  tlirough 
my  trouble.'alt  iiougli  I  know  not  any.” 

“  I  liave  no  complaints  to  make  Ijecau.se  the  a|i- 
filication  was  cut  down,  b-'Cause  tin-  Board  doe“,  I 
know,  the  liest  it  possitily  can  with  the  means  at 
its  disposal.  The  pa-t  Winter  has  liecn  an  unusu¬ 
ally  tiaril  one  on  us.  I  was  forced  to  liorrowsome 
money  at  two  per  cent,  a  month,  and  to  buy  our 
[irovisioiis  on  credit.  We  have  practised  the  most 
rigid  economy.” 

“  It  is  with  unfeigned  gratitude  that  wife  and  I 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  clieck,  but  we  are  sorry 
it  had  to  be  discounted  25  jier  cent.  My  wife  has 
been  sick  for  four  months  with  a  severe  cough. 
Not  being  able  to  hire  help,  I  have  to  do  the  cook¬ 
ing,  and  tliat  was  l>ut  jioorly  done.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  do  it :  for  I  can  hardly  walk,  .so  crifipled  am 
I  ill  my  lower  liriilis.  I  am  in  ray  seventy-ninth 
year.  I  do  not  know  sometimes  how  we  are  to  get 
along  on  so  little  means.  The  Presbytery  recom¬ 
mended  rue  for  $200,  but  your  Board  have  to  tie 
governed  tiy  tlie  amount  of  funds  in  the  treasury.” 

.And  will  you  not  carefully  read  this,  the  la.st  of 
tliese  sorrowful  lines  I  shall  give  ? — 

“  Y’ou  cannot  conceive  the  effect  of  a  cut-down 
when  already  below  the  living  point.  If  I  could 
borrow  and  pay  interest,  it  would  be  a  relief ;  but 
loaners  look  at  the  prospect  of  payment  without 
delay  or  expense  in  collecting.  .A  former  cut- 
down  I  think  caused  the  death  of  my  wife.  We 
had  quite  enough  to  bear  before;  but  when  that 
came,  she  soon  sank  under  it.” 

Men  and  women  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
was* it  necessary  that  25  per  cent,  should  be  taken 
off  this  woman’s  almost  prison  allowance,  strip¬ 
ping  her  of  the  comfort  needed  to  sustain  life  ? 

But  let  us  turn  from  The  Record  to  the  columns 
of  one  of  our  daily  papers  for  another  in.stance. 


I  have  been  long  familiar  with  The  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  its  admirable  reports  of  sermons  and  pub¬ 
lic  addresses ;  but  none  of  these  ever  thrilled  mo 
more  deeply  than  the  report,  in  the  issue  of  Dec. 
6th,  of  Dr.  Cattell’s  address  at  the  great  Elders’ 
Meeting  held  in  the  city  the  evening  before.  One 
sad,  dark  history  that  he  gave  must  be  told  in  his 
own  Incomparable  words: 

But  I  must  give  you  another  instance,  and  the 
reason  why  I  select  it  out  of  all  the  hundreds  up¬ 
on  our  roll,  you  will  know  before  I  get  through.  An 
aged  couple,  the  minister  90  years  old  and  his  wife 
74,  received  annually  from  the  Board  $300.  This 
was  tlielr  only  support,  and  even  this  small  sum, 
owing  to  our  impoverished  treasury,  was  reduced 
last  year  to  $225  by  the  uniform  reduction  in  all 
the  appropriations.  The  wife  wrote  to  me,  implor¬ 
ing,  if  it  were  possible,  to  send  them  the  25  per 
cent,  that  had  been  withheld.  Said  she:  “  We  are 
in  great  need  :  we  are  three  months  behind  in  rent; 
my  being  siek  so  long  this  Winter  has  made  our 
expenses  double ;  my  husband  is  1)0  years  old;  he 
has  to  be  taken  care  of  as  a  child,  and  my  liealth 
is  very  poor.  If  you  can,  do  help  us,  for  I  do  not 
know  which  way  to  turn.  Old  age  is  so  helpless, 
so  dependent.” 

Five  days  later  a  second  letter  came:  “Since  I 
wrote  to  you,  our  landlord  has  given  me  notice  to 
leave  in  ilvo  days.  I  told  him  to  give  me  a  few 
days  longer.  I  never  had  notice  to  go  lieforc,  and 
it  shocked  my  nervous  system  badly,  being  very 
weak  from  long  sickness.  Can  you  possibly  help 
us  ?  ” 

Can  God’s  people  hear,  without  a  thrill  of  hor¬ 
ror,  of  this  aged,  bed-ridden  servant  of  the  Church, 
and  his  sick  wife  actually  in  danger  of  being  turn¬ 
ed  into  the  streets  ’?  -And  will  you  not  feel  it  all 
the  more  keenly  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  in 
these  very  streets  of  Chicago  that  this  aged  couple 
were  to  be  tui-ned  out  in  five  days  for  non-payment 
of  their  modest  rent  ? 

They  were  not  turned  into  the  street ;  a  special 
donation  from  the  Board  averted  this  catastrophe. 
But  not  long  after  there  came  another  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  same  trembling  hand.  It  said  :  “  The 
dear,  old,  good  man  is  safe.  He  has  gone  up  high¬ 
er,  where  there  is  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  old  age 
to  bo  laid  aside.”  In  her  first  letter  she  had  said 
“  He  has  to  be  taken  care  of  like  a  child”;  now 
she  adds,  lovingly  and  tendeidy,  “He  was  so  pa¬ 
tient,  so  thankful  for  everything  that  was  done  for 
him — I  do  miss  tlie  care  of  him  so  much.” 

t)  you  that  are  living  amid  the  manifold  com¬ 
forts  of  your  happy  homes  in  this  very  city  where 
this  venerable  minister  was  so  near  being  turneil 
into  the  streets,  how  gladly  would  you  liave  has¬ 
tened  with  your  full  hands  to  his  relief,  had  you 
known  of  his  need  !  .And  are  you  now  thinking  of 
this  poor  widow,  lioweJ  down  not  only  with  pover¬ 
ty  and  sickness,  but  with  this  bereavement  in  her 
own  helpless  old  age  'i  And  are  you  thinking  of 
hastening  with  kind  words  and  helpful  hands  to 
her  bare  and  comfortless  home?  It  is  too  late! 
Let  mo  read  to  you  this  letter,  inailtHl  from  Chica¬ 
go  week  before  last.  The  writer,  who  had  called 
to  see  her,  says : 

“  I  shall  never  forget  the  situation  ;  siie  was  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  small,  ill  ventilated  bed-room,  very  sick 
with  pneumonia,  without  any  kind  of  nursing  or 
medical  .attendance.  Her  condition  was  pitiful  in 
the  extreme.  The  aged  saint  knew  that  she  was 
near  her  end,  and  that  there  was  little  any  one 
could  do,  but  when  she  saw  me,  she  thankeii  God 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  that  there  was  some  one 
who  cared  enough  for  her  to  come  and  see  her, 
and  to  smooth  her  death  pillow.” 

And  .so  she  died.  She  has  gone,  as  she  said  in 
her  b'lter  to  me  announcing  the  death  of  her  hus- 
liand,  “where  there  is  no  more  sorrow,  no  more 
old  age  to  be  laid  aside.” 

YVe  can  imagine  the  shock  of  horror,  the  sick¬ 
ness  of  self-accusation,  with  which  that  rich  and 
generous  audience  heard  of  these  servants  of  the 
Church  perishing  unfriended  at  their  very  doors. 
But  do  not  think  that  things  are  worse  in  Chicago 
than  other  places.  There  were  hundreds  in  that 
eagerly  listening  audience  who  w’ould,  as  Dr.  Cat¬ 
tell  said,  liave  gladly  hastened  to  relievo  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  this  aged  couple,  had  they  kiioirn  it.  That 
is  the  great  sorrow  and  pity  of  it  all.  Christian 
people  in  the  great  busy  cities  and  towns  do  not 
know  of  the  suffering  of  God’s  ministers  who  live 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  their  own  happy  homes. 

It  is  to  care  for  those  worn-out  ministers — un¬ 
known,  overlooked — that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
established  its  Board  of  Relief,  composed  of  wise 
and  kindly-hearted  men,  busy  merchants  and  law¬ 
yers  and  clergymen,  who  are  ready  to  devote  their 
time  and  energies  to  lighting  the.so  cold  and  lonely 
hearths,  and  to  fill  these  neglected  souls  with  com¬ 
fort.  The  Presbyteries  give  careful  scrutiny,  to 
be  sure  the  gifts  of  the  Church  asked  for  those 
within  their  bounds  are  not  misapplied.  When 
the  venerated  Dr.  Hale  retired  with  jirayers  and 
blessings  from  his  work  of  seventeen  years,  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  was  upon  its  elders  to  aiipoint 
Dr.  Cattell  Secretary  of  this  Board,  on  whom  its 
mo.st  onerous  duties  fall.  It  is  cause  for  deep 
thankfulness  to  God  that  such  work  should  come 
into  h.ands  of  such  singular  fitness  as  this  wise- 
hearted  man,  with  his  wide  experience  of  the 
world  and  of  men,  his  most  Christian  tact  and 
discretion,  joined  as  these  seldom  are  to  sincerity 
and  singleness;  above  all,  to  that  fine,  untiring 
sympathy  fed  at  divine  springs,  which  most  aptly 
shows  forth  the  kindne.ss  of  Christ  to  us.  The 
genius,  the  social  talents,  of  the  former  President 
of  Lafayette  College,  have  won  tlie  admiration  of 
the  most  polished  circles  in  this  country  and  in 
the  Old  World;  but  the  highest,  choicest  tribute 
to  his  gifts  is  that  to  every  forlorn,  neglected  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Church  in  mean  lodging  ami  cold  cabin, 
the  letters  tiearing  the  signature  “  Faithfully  yours, 
W.  C.  Cattell,”  are  like  liolts  of  iron  and  bars  of 
steel  in  their  assurance  of  support. 

But  to  know  the  worth  and  services  of  these  old 
ministers  (many  of  them  obi  acquaintances  in  the 
Church),  sharing  their  sjiirit  and  their  cares,  his 
heart  responding  warmly  to  every  claim  of  faith¬ 
ful  service;  to  read  daily  scores  of  letters  praying 
for  help  out  of  a  very  martyrdom  of  want  and 
misery,  and  then  to  meet  the  appalling  neglect  and 
indifference  of  the  Church  to  these  most  natural 
and  sacred  claims  of  jii.stice,  to  s.ay  nothing  of  hu¬ 
manity;  to  stand  by  an  empty  treasury  month 
after  month  while  widows  asked  for  bread  for 
their  children,  and  aged  wives  licgged  for  lielp  for 
still  more  aged  husbands,  and  those  who  needed 
the  very  tendere.st  care  died  lonely  of  heait-tireak 
and  want — surely  if  God  had  not  chosen  him  and 
fitted  liirii  for  the  work,  all  this  might  well  crush 
the  very  soul  within  him.  One  who  knows  him 
said  lately  to  me  “  If  there  should  ever  lie  aeother 
cut-down  of  tlie  Boanl’s  resources,  I  think  the 
grief  over  his  poor,  would  <‘ost  the  Secretary  his 
life.”  Ought  the  devoted  men,  the  chosen  of  Israel, 
who  serve  the  great  objects  of  the  Church,  be  con¬ 
demned  to  waste  heart  and  nerve  over  the  work, 
as  generals  have  seen  their  lirave^t  trooj'S  and 
fioldest  efforts  thrown  away  for  lack  of  sujqiort  ? 
It  is  Gordon  w.asting  away  at  Khartoum  for  the 
succor  England  was  too  suiiine  to  send  till  its  he¬ 
roes  were  doomed. 

In  The  Record  for  December— tlie  last  that  will 
ever  be  issued — I  see  that  the  treasury  of  the 
Board  of  Relief  is  repoited  as  nearly  $15,01)0  in 
arrears  on  the  afiproiiriations  to  its  beneficiaries 
lor  the  hast  eight  months!  Do  we  ask  why  the 
world  does  not  accejit  our  religion,  when  its  aged 
ministers  ask  bread  at  the  hands  of  the  Churcfi, 
and  ask  in  vain  ?  Perhaps  anarchy  ami  corrup¬ 
tion  will  have  to  teach  us  the  value  of  that  older, 
purer  piety,  whose  prophets  have  been  starved, 
not  stoned,  with  a  most  callous  cruelty.  YVill  not 
their  sufferings  be  required  at  our  hands  V  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  our  indifference  and  neglect  are  due 
to  our  ignorance,  is  not  the  time  come  that  for 
this  ignorance,  “judgment  must  begin  at  the  house 
of  God  ”  ?  A  Preshyteiuan  Woman. 

There  is  a  cowardice  in  this  world  which  is 
not  Christian.  We  shrink  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  truth.  We  look  round  and  cling 
dependently.  We  ask  what  men  will  think  ; 
what  others  will  say  ;  whether  they  will  not 
stare  with  astonishment.  Perlmps  they  will  ; 
but  he  wiio  is  calculating  that,  will  accomplish 
nothing  in  this  life.  The  Father— tiie  Father 
which  is  with  us  and  in  us — wlmt  does  He 
think?  God’s  work  cannot  be  <lone  without  a 
spirit  of  independence.  A  man  is  got  some 
way  in  the  Christian  life  where  he  has  learned 
to  say  humbly  and  yet  majestically  ‘*  I  dare  to 
be  alone.”— F.  W.  Robertson. 
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GOD'S  COVEXAXT  WITH  ABRAM,  j 
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Tlie  Lesson  :  Gen.  xv.  5-18.  j 

8.  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  said.  Look  now 
toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  It  thou  be  able  to  num-  : 
ber  them ;  and  he  said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be.  I 

6.  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and  he  counted  It  to  him  | 
for  righteousness. 

7.  And  he  said  unto  him.  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought 
thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to 
Inherit  It. 

8.  And  be  said.  Lord  God,  whereby  shall  I  know  that  I 
shall  Inherit  it  ? 

9.  And  he  said  unto  him.  Take  me  an  heifer  of  three  years 
old,  and  a  she  goat  of  three  years  old,  and  a  ram  of  three 
years  old,  and  a  turtle-dove,  and  a  young  pigeon. 

10.  And  ho  t'>ok  unto  him  all  these,  and  divided  them  In 
the  mHst,  and  laid  each  piece  one  against  another;  but 
the  birds  divided  he  not. 

11.  And  when  the  fowls  came  down  upon  the  carcases, 
Abram  drove  them  away. 

12.  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a  deep  sleep  fell 
upon  Abram;  and,  lo,  an  horror  of  great  darkness  fell 
upon  him. 

13.  And  be  said  unto  Abram,  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy 
seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  tteirs,  and 
shall  serve  them :  and  they  shall  afflict  them  tour  hundred 
years. 

11.  And  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
Judge ;  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great  sub¬ 
stance. 

15.  And  thou  Shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace;  thou  Shalt 
be  burled  in  a  good  old  age. 

16.  But  In  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hither 
again ;  tor  the  Iniquity  of  the  Amorltes  Is  not  yet  full. 

17.  And  It  came  to  i>a38,  that,  when  the  sun  went  down, 
and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace,  and  a  burning 
lamp  that  jiassed  between  those  pieces. 

18.  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abram,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  laud,  from 
the  river  of  ^ypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTBEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text. — “Fear  not,  Abram;  lam  thy 
shield,  and  thy  e.rceeding  great  reward.”— Gen, 
XV.  1. 

Our  lesson  follows  the  victory  by  Abraham 
and  his  servants  over  the  superior  forces  of  the 
kings  of  the  five  cities,  and  the  rescue  of  Lot, 
his  family,  and  his  property  out  of  their  hands. 
The  grand  old  patriarch  refused  to  take  any 
of  the  siioil  of  war,  for  this  had  not  been  his 
purpose  in  making  the  attack,  but  simply  to 
do  the  will  of  God  and  save  the  life  of  his 
nephew.  True,  Lot  had  not  manifested  any 
gratitude  toward  his  uncle,  he  had  meanly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  of  the  first  choice  of  land,  he 
had  dishonored  the  God  of  Abraham  by  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  residence  in  Sodom,  and  had  lost 
all  power  as  a  believer  in  the  one  only  invisi¬ 
ble  Jehovah,  and  he  had  richly  desen'ed  all 
the  troubles  which  had  come  upon  him.  But 
Abraham  loved  the  child  of  Haran,  and  though 
he  had  grieved  over  his  faults  and  sins,  yet 
when  he  heard  that  he  had  been  taken  captive 
by  heathen  kings,  the  heart  of  this  hero  of 
faith  went  out  toward  Lot,  and  self  was  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  desire  to  seek  and  find  and  rescue 
him. 

So  we  have  here  a  type  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  when  we  were  sinners,  when  we 
had,  by  our  voluntary  choice,  forsaken  God, 
broken  His  holy  laws,  and  wandered  into  for¬ 
bidden  paths.  He  loved  us  when  we  did  not 
love  Him,  and  He  went  forth  in  His  beloved 
Son  to  seek  and  save  us.  Like  Abraham  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  five  kings.  He  fought  with  the 
devil  and  conquered ;  and  when  the  cry  burst 
from  the  white  lips  of  the  crucified  “  It  is  fin¬ 
ished,”  the  victory  was  won,  and  our  redemp¬ 
tion  secured. 

Verse  1.  “After  these  things,  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  Abram  in  vision,  saying 
Fear  not,  Abram,  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  reward.”  Wordsworth  says 
“  This  is  the  first  place  in  the  Bible  where  this 
phrase  (the  word  of  the  Lord  came)  occurs, 
and  it  introduces  a  prophetic  vision  and  prom¬ 
ise  of  Abram’s  posterity  in  Christ.” 

“  Fear  not.”  He  had  no  thought  of  fear 
when  he  went  forth  to  battle  with  the  kings, 
but  now  there  was  danger  that  he  might  fear, 
lest  they  should  attack  him,  and  be  revenged 
upon  him  for  the  injury  he  had  done  them. 
“The  coward  fears  before  the  danger,  heroic 
spirits  after.” 

“  I  am  thy  shield.”  A  shield  is  for  defence, 
and  God  was  to  be  Abraham’s  defence.  Moses 
found  in  his  experience  that  God  was  a  shield 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  29).  Notice  how  often  David  em¬ 
ploys  this  figure  in  speaking  of  God  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  3;  Psa.  iii.  3,  v.  12,  xxviii.  7,  xxxiii.  20, 
Ixxxiv.  11,  xci.  4,  cxv.  9,  cxix.  114,  cxliv.  2). 
Solomon  gives  the  same  testimony  (Prov.  xxx. 
5).  The  shield  of  the  Christian  is  faith,  and 
when  he  is  strong  in  faith,  then  he  is  able  to 
“quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked” 
(Eph.  vi.  10).  The  ancient  shield  was  very 
large,  usually  four  feet  long  and  two-and-a- 
half  broad,  and  was  covered  with  different 
thicknesses  of  hide,  which  was  preserved  by 
frequent  anointing.  It  could  be  turned  in  ev¬ 
ery  dire<‘tion,  and  so  it  protected  every  part  of 
the  soldier’s  body.  Faith  is  the  Christian’s 
shield,  not  only  justifying  faith,  but  the  faith 
which  appropriates  God  in  Christ,  a  justifying 
God,  a  ilefending  God,  a  guiding,  upholdingt 
sanctifying  God,  a  faith  which  grasps  at  reali¬ 
ties,  forgiveness  of  sins,  sufficient  grace,  son- 
ship,  heirship— yes,  the  all  things  in  Christ 
Jesus.  G(h1  was  a  shield  to  Abraham  only 
when  he  ajqirojtriated  God,  as  David  sings  “  He 
is  a  buckler  to  all  those  who  trust  in  Him.” 
So  Peter  writes  “  Whom  resist  steadfast  in  the 
faith,”  and  the  beloved  John  writes  “  This  is 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even 
our  faith.”  I  sometimes  fearthat  some  church- 
members  never  hold  this  blessed  shield  in  their 
hands.  They  have  a  theological  faith,  an  his¬ 
torical  faith,  but  they  have  no  shield  to  lift  up 
when  Satan’s  fiery  darts  fly,  that  is,  they  are 
not  jianoidieil  with  God,  they  are  not  covered 
with  His  grace,  they  do  not  know,  as  a  jiosi- 
tive,  eternal  truth,  that  the  promises  are  yea 
and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  so  their  lives  are 
not  sturdy  and  fruitful,  they  are  not  over¬ 
coming  believers.  But  when  faith  hangs  upon 
Christ,  crying 

“All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed, 

All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring, 

Cover  my  defenceless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing," 
then  God  in  Christ  is  a  shield,  the  believer 
fights  from  under  the  shadow  of  His  wing,  and 
no  fiery  darts  can  wound  him  until  they  have 
pierced  through  the  shield,  until  they  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  pavilion  of  the  Most  High. 

“And  thy  exceeding  great  reward.”  Notice 
two  truths  here; 

1.  This  reward  to  Abraham  was  for  his  hero¬ 
ic  conflict,  but  also  and  more  truly  it  was  a  re¬ 
ward  of  faith ;  God  will  bless  him  because  he 
trusted  in  the  promise,  and  was  willing  to  be 
led  by  God  in  a  way  that  he  knew  not.  God 
always  is  a  good  paymaster,  and  He  pays  not 
only  when  the  work  is  finished,  but  He  pays 
every  day  and  every  hour. 

2.  The  reward  to  Abraham  was  God  himself. 
“I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward.”  Have 
your  scholars  read  the  eighth  chapter  of  Ro¬ 
mans.  and  they  will  see  how  glorious  is  the 
Christian’s  reward ;  and  then  in  1  Cor.  iii.  21- 
23,  we  road  “All  things  are  yours;  whether 
Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas,  or  the  world  or  life 
or  death,  or  things  present  or  things  to  come; 
all  things  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ’s,  and 
Christ  is  God’s.”  If  we  can  say  “I  am  my  Be¬ 
loved’s,  ami  my  Beloved  is  mine,”  then  we  are 
rich  though  we  have  little  of  this  world’s  goods 
— rich  in  God’s  love,  in  God’s  abiding  presence, 
in  God’s  sustaining  grace,  and  rich  in  the  sure 
expectation  of  our  heavenly  inheritance.  The 
Christian  is  the  only  true  millionaire. 

Verses  2,  3.  “And  Abram  said  Lord  God, 
what  wilt  Thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless, 
and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of 
Damascus  ?  And  Abram  said  Behold  to  me 
Thou  hast  priven  no  seed ;  and  lo !  one  born  in 


my  house  is  mine  heir.”  We  are  not  to  inter¬ 
pret  these  words  as  a  sinful  complaining,  for 
God  does  not  reprove  His  <iuestioning  servant. 
In  reply  to  the  promise  “  I  will  be  Thy  reward,’’ 
Abraham  wants  to  know  in  what  way  the  prom¬ 
ise  will  be  fulfilled,  and  he  thinks  not  only  of 
himself,  but  of  his  family.  The  thought  is 
painful  to  him  that  he  has  no  children,  and 
that  therefore  Eliezer  would  be  his  heir  by 
adoption.  He  does  not  murmur  against  the 
providence  of  God,  as  Moses  did  (Exod.  v.  22), 
as  Joshua  did  (Joshua  vii.  7),  but  his  words 
express  simply  a  great  sorrow  that  he  is  not  to 
be  the  father  of  a  long  line  of  believing  de¬ 
scendants.  He  is  resigned  to  God’s  will,  but 
it  was  a  sorrowful  resignation. 

Verse  4.  “And  behold  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  him,  saying.  This  shall  not  be  thine 
heir ;  but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  thine 
own  bowels,  shall  be  thine  heir.”  Here  was  a 
plain,  unmistakable  promise  of  a  natural  heir. 

Verse  5.  “And  He  brought  him  forth 
abroad”— that  is,  out  from  his  tent,  in  the 
night-time  —  “  and  said.  Look  now  toward 
heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  it  thou  be  able  to 
number  them.  And  He  said  unto  him.  So 
shall  thy  seed  be  ”  (read  Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxvi.  4 ; 
Exod.  xxxii.  13).  The  ancient  astronomers 
thought  that  they  could  number  the  stars, 
and  one  places  their  number  at  1392,  another 
at  1709,  and  another  at  70<X» ;  but  modern  sci¬ 
ence  has  proved  that  vast  fields  of  stars  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  powerful  tele¬ 
scopic  glass.  One  writer  says  that  28,000,000 
are  visible  through  the  telescope  in  the  Milky  | 
Way  alone.  So  the  natural  descendants  of  j 
Abraham  were  to  be  a  vast  number,  and  his  j 
spiritual  children  were  to  be  a  still  greater 
host;  for  “they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same 
are  the  children  of  Abraham  ”  (Gal.  iii.  7),  and 
in  Gal.  iii.  29  we  read  “And  if  ye  be  Christ’s, 
then  are  ye  Abraham’s  seed,  and  heirs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  promise.”  John  saw  before  the 
throne  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  and  these  were  all  the  spiritual  seed 
of  Abraham. 

Verse  6.  “And  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and 
He  counted  it  to  liim  for  righteousness.”  This 
was  a  severe  test  of  the  jiatriarch’s  faith  in 
God  ;  for  he  was  now  an  old  man,  and  no  child 
of  his  own  had  brought  happiness  to  his  pil¬ 
grimage  life.  But  God  said  it,  “So  shall  thy 
seed  be,”  and  God  could  not  break  His  word, 
even  though,  reasoning  from  a  human  stand¬ 
point,  the  promise  was  impossible  of  fulfil¬ 
ment. 

“And  He  counted  it  to  him  for  righteous¬ 
ness”  (read  Rom.  iv.  13-22).  Emphasize  these 
truths  in  your  class ; 

1.  Abraham  had  no  righteousness  of  his  own. 
By  the  law  he  was  condemned  as  a  sinner. 

2.  The  law  demanded  perfect  righteousness. 

3.  Jesus  Christ  paid  this  righteousness  to 
the  divine  law  for  us,  and  so  He  satisfied  the 
law. 

4.  This  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to 
them  that  believe,  and  justifying  faith  is  the 
faith  that  lays  hold  on  (Christ’s  righteousness 
as  the  only  and  complete  covering  of  a  guilty 
sinner  (Rom.  iv.  23-25).  God  accepted  Abra¬ 
ham’s  faith  in  a  bodily  heir,  and  He  gave  to 
him  the  sweet  consciousness  that  he  was  justi¬ 
fied.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  faith  as  now  He 
commands  us  to  exercise  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
so  what  is  called  evangelical  faith  is  of  a  re¬ 
mote  antiquity. 

You  will  notice  also  that  Abraham  showed 
his  faith  by  his  works  (Gen.  xii.  4,  xxii.  1-3), 
and  true  justifying  faith  will  always  produce 
righteousness ;  it  is  the  seed  from  which  holi¬ 
ness  of  life  springs  as  a  beautiful  plant. 

Verse  7.  “And  He  said  unto  him,  I  am  the 
Lord  that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chal¬ 
dees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it.” 
The  starry  heavens  were  a  sign  that  a  child 
should  be  born,  and  that  a  great  nation  should 
be  his  posterity;  and  in  addition,  God  promis¬ 
es  again  to  give  Canaan  to  him  for  a  posses¬ 
sion. 

Verse  8.  “And  he  said.  Lord  God,  whereby 
shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  it  ?  ”  Abra¬ 
ham  did  not  doubt  that  God  would  fulfil  His 
promise,  and  yet  he  naturally  longed  for  some 
visible  foundation  for  his  faith  to  rest  upon— 
something  that  would  so  fortify  his  belief  that 
it  would  never  be  disturbed  in  the  days  to  come. 

Verses  9-11.  “And  He  said  unto  him,  take 
Me  a  heifer  of  three  years  old,  and  a  she  goat 
of  three  years  old,  and  a  ram  of  three  years 
old,  and  a  turtle-dove,  and  a  young  pigeon. 
And  he  took  unto  him  all  these,  and  divided 
them  in  the  midst,  and  laid  eacli  piece  one 
against  another;  but  the  birds  divided  he  not. 
And  when  the  fowls  came  down  upon  the  car¬ 
cases,  Abram  drove  them  away.” 

These  were  the  sacrificial  animals  of  which 
we  read  in  Leviticus,  and  in  this  appointment 
of  sacrifices,  the  future  possession  of  Canaan 
by  Abraham  was  represented  in  the  sacrifices 
of  Canaan.  Then  it  was  a  covenant  sacrifice, 
Abraham  through  the  slain  animals  giving 
himself  away  to  God,  God  giving  Himself  into 
communion  with  Abraham,  and  promising 
Canaan  to  him. 

Some  writers  see  in  the  age  of  these  animals 
(three  years)  a  picture  of  the  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  bondage  in  Egypt. 

The  fowls  or  birds  of  i»rey,  that  flew  down  to 
devour  the  slain  animals  before  they  were  con- 
sumeil  by  the  flames,  represented  the  heathen 
nations  who  would  seek  to  corrui>t  Israel  and 
turn  God’s  people  from  His  worshij);  and  in 
the  fact  that  Abraham  drove  tliem  away,  we 
see  the  relation  of  the  faith  of  this  grand  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  to  the  spiritual  life  of  Israel,  their 
“guardian  spirit.”  In  P.sa.  cv.  42,  we  read 
“For  He  remembered  His  holy  promise  and 
Abraham  His  servant.” 

Verse  12.  “And  when  the  sun  was  going 
down,  a  deep  steep  fell  upon  Abram;  and  lo, 
a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him !  ”  He 
fell  asleep  from  weariness,  for  it  was  on  the 
previous  night  that  God  led  him  forth  to  be¬ 
hold  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  then  all  the 
day  he  had  watched  by  the  sacrifice.  But  in 
his  sleep,  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision. 
First,  a  great  horror  came  over  him,  as  of 
some  terrible  thing  which  was  to  happen,  and 
the  explanation  of  this  “  horror  of  darkness  ” 
God  gives  to  him. 

Verse  13.  “And  He  said  unto  Abram,  Know 
of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in 
a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them  ; 
and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years.” 
The  great  horror  that  ai»peared  to  Abraham, 
was  this  bondage  of  Israel  in  Egyjit— a  bond¬ 
age  full  of  suffering  and  of  crushing  oppres¬ 
sion,  which  would  endure  four  hundred  years. 
“In  a  land  that  is  not  theirs ’’—that  is,  in 
Egypt,  while  Canaan  was  the  divinely  given 
heritage  of  the  people  of  God. 

Verse  14.  “.\nd  also  that  nation  whom  they 
shall  serve,  will  I  judge.”  God  judged  Egypt 
when  He  .sent  the  plagues  upon  Pharaoh  and 
his  people  because  the  king  would  not  obey 
the  voice  of  a  greater  monarch  through  His 
servant  Moses,  and  let  Israel  go.  Then  it  was 
a  judgment  when  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
swallowed  up  the  pursuing  army  of  Pharaoh. 

“And  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with 
great  substance.”  The  great  substance  they 
obtained  from  the  Egyptians,  and  they  came 
forth  out  of  bondage,  led  by  the  mighty  hand 
of  God.  It  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  re¬ 
mind  the  class  of  the  events  of  that  night  when 
the  slaves  of  Pharaoh  became  the  freemen  of 


the  Lord,  especially  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
and  passover  feast.  j 

Verse  1-5.  “And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  ^ 
in  peace ;  thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  | 
age.”  All  these  afflictions  would  not  come  to  ; 
him,  for  they  would  be  after  his  death.  As  a  i 
reward  for  his  faith  in  God,  his  life  would  be 
peaceful  and  his  years  would  be  many.  “  With 
long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,  and  show  him  My 
salvation.”  Abraham  was  175  years  old  when 
he  went  to  his  fathers. 

Verse  Ifi.  “  But  in  the  fourth  generation  they 
shall  come  hither  again ;  for  the  inniuity  of  the 
Amorites  is  not  yet  full.”  A  generation  was  a 
hundred  years,  and  the  people  would  reach 
Canaan  in  the  fourth  generation  after  the  op¬ 
pression.  The  Amorites  being  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  tribe  of  the  Canaanites,  stand  here  as  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  people  who  were 
the  enemies  of  Israel. 

Verse  17.  “And  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
the  sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a 
smoking  furnace  and  a  burning  lamp  that 
passed  between  those  pieces.”  Abraham  had 
already  gone  between  them,  and  now  Jehovah 
passes  between  them  in  the  sacrificial  flame. 
It. was  a  custom  that  in  a  covenant  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  went  between  the  pieces  of 
dead  animals,  and  some  writers  interpret  it  to 
signify  that  in  a  case  of  a  breach  in  the  cove¬ 
nant,  it  should  be  to  the  party  breaking  it  as  to 
those  animals.  God  was  in  the  smoking  fur¬ 
nace  and  the  burning  lamp,  and  so  He  appear¬ 
ed  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and  to  Israel 
in  the  pillar  of  fire.  “  It  was  the  symbol  of  the 
gracious  presence  of  God ;  the  splendor  of  His 
glory,  the  consuming  fire  of  His  holiness,  which 
no  mere  human  eye  can  bear,  before  which  no 
sinful  child  of  man  can  stand,  is  veiled  beneath 
His  grace.” 

But  to  us  God  has  revealed  Himself  in  Jesus 
Christ,  not  in  fire,  but  in  love;  and  when 
through  faith  we  have  seen  the  Lord,  then  we 
have  seen  “  the  brightness  of  the  Father’s 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person.” 

Verse  18.  “  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made 
a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying  Unto  thy  seed 
have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.  This 
w'as  a  covenant  of  faitli  (Rom.  iv.  i,  a  covenant 
preceding  that  of  circumcision,  a  covenant  with¬ 
in  whose  portals  of  grace  we,  as  believers,  stand 
to-day,  a  covenant  of  which  in  its  fellowship 
of  love,  the  relation  between  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride,  is  a  type,  an  eternal  covenant. 
This  covenant  between  God  and  Abraham  was 
sealed  with  tlie  offering  of  the  sacrificial  ani¬ 
mals,  the  covenant  of  the  New  Testament  dis¬ 
pensation  is  sealed  with  the  precious  blood  of 
the  Lamb  of  God. 

The  Clu  istian  Intelligencer  has  this  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  current  discussion  in  some  quarters : 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  very  persist¬ 
ent  effort  on  the  part  of  our  fSabbatarian  friends 
to  press  their  views  on  the  public  mind.  It  is 
done,  we  are  bound  to  say,  in  good  temper  and 
in  a  Christian  spirit ;  but  their  eagerness  to 
proselyte  leads  them  to  accept  and  offer  asser¬ 
tions  which  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  For 
example,  one  of  the  points  which  they  urge 
with  great  persistency,  is  the  heathen  origin  of 
Sunday.  They  say  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in  honor 
of  the  sun-god,  and  that  Christians  simply 
transformed  an  existing  heatlien  custom  when 
they  observed  Sunday  instead  of  Saturday  us 
the  day  of  rest  and  worship.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  Romans  had  no 
weekly  festival  in  honor  of  the  sun  ;  indeed 
they  did  not  have  the  weekly  division  of  time 
at  all  before  Christ,  and  when  they  called  a 
certain  day  the  day  of  the  sun,  it  meant  no 
more  than  when  tliey  called  another  day  the 
day  of  the  Venus.  The  seven  days  were  call¬ 
ed  after  the  seven  planets,  but  simply  as  a 
matter  of  distinction,  and  with  no  religious  in¬ 
tent  whatever.  The  Romans  borrowed  the 
week  from  the  Babylonians,  and  like  them  con¬ 
sidered  some  days  lucky  and  others  unlucky. 
And  curiously  enough,  among  the  latter  was  the 
Dies  Solis,  or  Sunday. 

It  is  true  that  they  had  a  festival  in  lionor  of 
the  sun,  but  it  was  a  yearly  festival,  celebrated 
on  the  25th  of  December.  A  weekly  festival  of 
this  nature  never  existed,  nor  can  even  a  show 
of  proof  for  its  existence  be  adduced.  There 
is  therefore  not  the  least  ground  for  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  Cliristians  borrowed  the  day  from 
the  heathen  :  for  it  would  be  very  singular  if 
in  tlie  days  of  sore  and  bitter  pei’secution,  they 
would  seek  to  learn  from  their  oppressors.  If 
any  one  is  disposed  to  pursue  the  subject,  he 
can  do  so  liy  tlie  use  of  a  small  paper-covered 
volume  issued  by  the  American  Tract  Society, 
entitled  “  Saturday  or  Sunday — Which  should 
we  Observe  ?  ”  written  by  Prof.  Rauschenbusch 
of  Rochester.  This  puts  in  small  compass, 
and  in  a  very  clear  light,  the  leading  facts  ami 
principles  coucerued  in  the  observance  of  a  day 
of  rest,  and  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation  in 
view  of  the  gross  misrepresentations  which  are 
so  industriously  put  forth. 

The  Churchman,  premising  that  in  the  most 
beneficent  social  agencies  there  ofttm  lurks  a 
hidden  danger,  that  all  the  best  things  of  life 
are  liable  to  the  worst  perversion,  proceeds ; 

The  Paris  Temps  now  deplores  a  most  seri¬ 
ous  result  of  popular  education,  that  system  of 
free  iniblic  instruction  which  has  seemed  the 
greatest  glory  of  moilern  civilization.  It  seems 
that  facility  of  education  has  temiited  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  in  France  to  abandon 
the  ways  of  their  forefathei-s,  plain,  lamest 
handicraftsmen,  and  to  seek  what  they  account 
a  better  social  position  by  taking  iq)  literary 
work,  for  which  they  are  not  sjiecially  adapted, 
and  where  their  services  are  not  in  demand. 
Nor  is  this  shite  of  things  confined  to  France. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  if  widely-diffused 
knowledge  in  our  own  country  has  not  diverted 
much  intelligence  from  its  natural  exercise  in 
the  so-called  humbler  walks  of  life  where  it  is 
sorely  needed,  both  to  the  detriment  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  ot  society  at  large.  A  step  in  the 
right  direction  has  been  taken  in  introducing 
manual  training  into  some  of  our  public  schools. 
But  beyond  this,  the  dignity  which  inheres  in 
every  honest  trade  shoulil  be  earne.stly  preach¬ 
ed,  and  that  sickly  sentimentalism  comliated, 
which  seems  to  regard  literary  work  as  intrin¬ 
sically  nobler  than  physical  labor.  For  a  false 
iutellectualism  among  the  more  highly  educat¬ 
ed  has  done  much  to  foster  this  mistake  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  a  strangely  in¬ 
consequent  mistake,  mf>reover,  for  any  one  t<> 
make  who  numbers  himself  among  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  Nazarene  Carpenter. 

The  Advance  has  a  hearty  word  of  weleome 
for  the  new  monthly  . 

Our  Presliyterian  Ifrethreii  have  made  a  “  new 
departure”  which  is  worthy  of  note.  Instead 
of  having  separate  periodieals,  as  horetofore, 
to  represent  their  sevt  ral  denomiiiatioiud  inter¬ 
ests,  all  tlu'Se  publications  hereafter  are  to  be 
consolidated  in  one  magazim\  The  liist  num¬ 
ber  of  the  consolidated  issue,  called  the  (,'hurch 
at  Home  and  .Vbroad,  is  at  hand.  It  is  an  im¬ 
posing  monthh'  of  about  a  hundred  pages,  and 
!  the  imprtssion  it  makes  on  one  in  taking  it  up 
and  turning  its  pagos,  is  altogether  favorable. 
There  seems  to  have  been  question  in  some 
quarters  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  move, 
and  fears  are  still  expressed  that  the  arrangt'- 
ment  may  not  prove  satisfactory  ;  but  to  us  it 
looks  like  a  magnificent  idea  to  mass  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  Church  in  this  way,  and  to  press 
them  in  this  large  bulk  upon  the  attention  of 
the  whole  membership  of  the  body.  To  Dr. 
Nelson,  a  brother  beloved,  who  is  to  have  gen¬ 
eral  charge  of  this  new  venture,  we  extend  at 
once  our  congratulations  and  our  heartiest 
wishes  for  the  succi'ss  of  the  scheme.  The 
business  could  have  fallen  into  no  wiser  hands. 


The  E.xaminer,  the  important  question  having 
been  sprung  ‘  Shall  we  continue  to  have  three 
theological  seminaries,  at  Hamilton,  Rochester, 
and  Chester  (Pa.),  or  make  them  all  into  one 
great  central  seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York  ?  ’ 
thus  proceeds : 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  advantages  of 
New  Y’ork,  as  the  seat  of  the  three  in  one,  are 
set  forth  in  the  article  [in  the  Baptist  (Quarterly 
Review]  with  clearne.ss  and  force  ;  and  if,  as  an 
original  question,  it  was  to  be  iletcrmined 
whether  we  should  have  one  here,  or  three  in 
the  [)laces  named,  it  would  be  hard  to  show 
that  the  decision  sliould  not  be  in  favor  of  the 
one  in  this  city.  But  such  is  not  the  ciuestion. 
It  is,  \vhether  three  seminaries,  in  as  many 
interesting  locations,  whose  history  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  teuderest  associations  and  with 
investments  made  with  no  thought  that  they 
would  not  continue  to  be  where  they  are,  shall 
be  uprooted  and  abandoned  for  the  sake  of 
making  out  of  them  one  great  central  theolog¬ 
ical  seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  is 
a  free  country,  and  if  any  men  choose  to  use 
their  freedom  in  arguing  for  such  an  uprooting 
and  concentration,  they  ought  to  enjoy  their 
right  without  let  or  hindrance.  For  ourselves, 
we  believe  that  the  project  is  impossible  to  be 
consummated.  We  should  as  soon  think  of 
transferring  the  hill  on  which  the  fine  new 
theological  building  at  Hamilton  has  just  been 
erected,  as  of  bringing  here  the  Seminary  which 
adorns  it.  We  have  some  knowledge  of  how 
the  Crozer  Seminary  came  into  being,  and  how 
near  it  is  to  Philadelphia.  Is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  the  time  will  come  when  that  institution 
will  be  blotted  out  from  its  present  beautiful 
home,  that  it  may  find  a  resting-place  in  the 
bosom  of  two  other  institutions  in  New  York  ? 
We  will  say  nothing  just  now  of  the  Rochester 
Seminary,  excei)t  that  we  shall  believe  it  will 
be  united  with  the  two  other  seminaries  in  this 
city  when  the  Baptists  of  Western  New-York 
agree  to  the  transfer.  The  whole  question  of 
the  proposed  changes  is  not  merely  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  question,  but  one  that  is  bpset  with  immense 
practical  difficulties. 

The  Christian  Union  thus  illustrates  what  it 
rightly  styles  “The  Slough  of  Sentimentalism  ”; 

The  case  of  Miss  Van  Zandt  of  Chicago,  is  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  a  very  common  genus 
— the  genus  sentimental.  A  young  girl  who 
has  never  learned  the  serious  realities  of  life, 
the  actualities  of  character,  or  the  limitations 
imposed  on  self-will  by  ine.xoiable  law,  becomes 
fascinated  with  certain  aspects  of  charitable 
and  socialistic  study.  She  idealizes  a  class 
aliout  which  she  has  no  real  knowledge,  into 
whose  true  character  she  has  no  insight.  She 
becomes  fascinated  with  the  dramatic  trial  of 
the  Chicago  Socialists  much  as  she  might  with 
a  good  perfoimance  of  “Julijus  Ca'sar”  or  the 
“Fool’s  Revenge”;  only  tlije  one  drama  she 
would  know  to  be  fictitious,  the  other  she  im¬ 
agines  to  be  real.  In  the  scenic  setting  and 
the  ideal  characterization  which  her  imagina¬ 
tion  gives  it,  the  one  drama  Is  as  unreal  as  the 
other.  She  conjures  up  a  persecution  ;  invents 
a  conspiracy ;  creates  out  of  one  of  the  chief 
demagogues  a  hero  ;  invests  him  with  a  roman¬ 
tic  and  unreal  character  ;  first  pities  the  victim 
which  she  has  invented,  then  falls  in  love  with 
him,  and  brings  the  girlish  dream  to  what 
might  have  been  a  dreadful  end,  by  consenting 
to  marry  the  convicted  felon  while  the  noose  is 
about  his  neck.  The  weak  parents  are  not 
wise  enough  to  intervene  in  time,  nor  strong 
enough  to  make  a  tardy  intervention  effective. 
Happily,  the  sheriff  has  either  a  clearer  head  cr 
a  stronger  will,  or  both,  and  forbids  the  con¬ 
summation  of  this  dreadful  marriage  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows.  If  it  had  taken  place,  ac¬ 
companied,  as  it  would  have  been,  with  column 
accounts  of  all  the  details  in  the  daily  press, 
and  hideous  portraits  of  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  presents  iioured  in  upon  the  couple  from 
the  whole  enraptured  tribe  of  sentimentalists, 
it  would  have  seemed  for  the  day  as  though 
the  whole  American  people  had  gone  daft. 
The  country  owes  the  unsentimental  sheriff 
thanks  for  his  wise  intervention.  If  this  girl 
had  been  the  wife  of  Spies,  and  had  clung  to 
him  in  spite  of  his  conviction  and  aiiproaching 
execution,  in  spite  even  of  her  own  conviction 
of  his  crime,  the  world  would  have  applamled 
her  wifely  devotion.  If  she  had  been  betroth¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  had  refused  to  accept  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  guilt,  the  world  might  have  mis¬ 
trusted  her  judgment,  but  it  would  have  honor¬ 
ed  her  womanly  love.  If  she  had  learned  to 
pity  and  to  love  him  for  his  real  or  imagined 
heroic  bearing  on  the  trial,  and  had  employed 
all  her  womanly  resources  to  secure  a  reprieve, 
a  commutation,  a  pardon,  or  a  reversal,  men 
might  have  smiled  at  her  mistaken  enthusiasm, 
but  they  would  have  respected  it.  But  marry¬ 
ing  the  convicted  murderer  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  ;  only  a  sentimental  one  at  best. 
And  to  stir  up  one’s  sensibilities  merely  to  en¬ 
joy  them,  as  one  stirs  up  the  fire  in  the  grate 
merely  to  warm  one’s  self  at  the  lilaze,  is  but  a 
subtle  form  of  self-indulgence  unconsciously 
masquerading  in  the  garments  of  self-sacrifice. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  having  an  eye  to  the 
labor  troubles  at  the  city  docks  for  a  few  days 
past,  asks : 

Has  not  labor  learned  itsh'sson  fully  V  Docs 
it  need  more  outrages  and  distressful  incidents 
to  teach  it  that  the  workingman’s  rights  can¬ 
not  be  secured  by  his  wrongs  V  When  a  strike 
is  ordered,  the  wealthy  class  do  not  suffer  ap¬ 
preciably — their  comforts  and  luxuries  no  h^ss 
than  their  necessities  continue  to  be  supplied, 
and  their  profits  hardly  suffer  any  reduction — 
but  it  is  the  strikers  themselves,  and  those  that 
they  profess  to  defend  and  help,  the  poorer 
population,  that  lose  when  labor  sullenly  throws 
down  its  tools  and  threatens  everybody.  The 
recent  coal  famine  in  New  York  did  not  trouble 
rich  housekeepers,  a  dollar  a  ton  more  or  less 
did  not  worry  them  ;  but  coal  by  the  pailful 
was  doubled  in  price,  and  the  poor  vainly  sought 
it  at  charity’s  offices,  and  cold  hcarthsand  hun¬ 
ger’s  pangs  are  a  part  of  the  interesting  results 
of  the  strike  that  the  lower  classes  must  com¬ 
ment  upon.  _ 

The  Observer  urges  the  speedy  and  radical 
amendment  of  our  laws  governing  immigration. 
We  are  too  generous,  and  our  hospitality  is 
abused.  Paupers  and  malcontents  of  all  sorts 
have  lieen  unloaded  upon  us,  ami  ere  they  can 
make  themselves  fairly  uuderstooil  in,  or  are 
able  to  read,  the  language  of  the  country,  they 
iiecome  voters.  Our  contemporary  thus  con¬ 
cludes  : 

Atheism,  and  all  the  various  phases  of  un- 
Ijelief,  and  every  false  and  abominable  doctrine 
which  finds  a  lodgment  aiufuig  the  people  of 
this  country,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source 
from  which  comes  socialism  and  anarchy,  as 
well  as  crime  and  paupi'rism.  The  Mormon 
Church  draws  nearly  all  its  recruits  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  finds  its  chief  nourishment  in  the  ig- 
norauee  and  credulityof  old  world  populations, 
(hit  off  from  this  source  of  supply,  and  left 
open  to  the  enliglitening  and  Christianizing  in- 
fliunces  of  American  institutions,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Mormonism  wouM  soon  <lry  uji  and 
die  out  ot  it.self.  The  same  would  Ijc  true  in  a 
laiue  degree  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, an 
institution  in  itself  alien  to  our  soil,  owing  its 
chief  alb  giiiiicf  to  a  foreign  power,  and  sus- 
taiueil  mainly  by  fondgn  iniluence. 

All  these  things  urge  to  the  adoption  f)f  a 
wis-r  and  sounder  policy  respecting  immigra¬ 
tion  than  that  which  has  liitlicrto  prevailed. 
The  fine  sentiment  that  this  <'ountry  should  re¬ 
main  open  as  an  asylum  for  tin!  free  and  op¬ 
pressed  of  all  nations,  should  givt;  way  to  a 
policy  in  consonance  with  reason  and  common 
sense.  A  bill  has  just  been  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  e.xtending  the  term  for  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners  from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  add¬ 
ing  other  qualifications  to  thost;  require<l  at 
present  for  admission  to  citizenship.  But  the 
remedy  proposed  in  this  bill  only  touches  a 
part  of  the  evils  resulting  from  immigration. 
Many  who  come  here  from  other  countries  are 
not  fitted  to  become  citizens  in  ten  years,  or 
thirty  years,  if  at  all.  The  driftings  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  jails,  lazar-houses,and  pauper  asylums 
are  not  the  materials  from  which  .American  cit¬ 
izens  are  to  be  made.  These  should  be  debar¬ 


red  from  entering  the  country  at  .any  time.  We 
might  not  go  as  far  as  the  Wisconsin  business 
men,  and  ailvocate  the  total  prohibition  of  im¬ 
migration,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  country 
would  be  vastly  better  off  if  it  were  prohibited 
for  a  period  of  years — a  period  long  enough  at 
least  to  give  us  a  fair  opportunity  to  assimilate 
the  foreign  element  already  in  our  population — 
to  Americanize  America. 

The  Christian  -Advocate  thus  comments  in 
view  of  the  “  Fate  of  an  Actress  who  still  re¬ 
tains  regard  for  the  Sabbath  ”  ; 

A  certain  actress  belonging  to  a  company 
now  in  Chicago,  has  scruiiles  about  playing  on 
Sunday,  and  told  her  objection  to  the  manage¬ 
ment.  While  the  company  played  in  the  East, 
her  desires  were  respected  ;  but  as  soon  as 
Chicago  was  reached,  the  play  was  advertised 
for  Sunday,  and  she  protested.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  she  was  relieved  from  her  whole 
engagement.  This  news  is  sent  abroad  by  the 
Associated  Press,  which  also  states  that  three 
morning  papers  of  Chicago  demand  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Sunday  law. 

It  required  no  foresight  to  px’edict,  many 
years  ago,  to  what  this  country  was  coming 
with  regard  to  these  matters. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Sunday  is  the 
chief  theatre-day,  and  the  most  attractive 
plays  are  then  brought  out.  In  this  country 
the  breach  was  made  first  by  “Sacred  Con¬ 
certs,”  so  called,  until  now,  in  the  Western  cit¬ 
ies,  where  there  is  a  large  European  popula¬ 
tion,  the  theatres  are  in  full  blast  on  God’s 
day.  In  process  of  time,  if  the  same  supine¬ 
ness  characterizes  Christian  people  with  regard 
to  the  Sabbath,  it  will  be  so  here. 

Regardless  of  popular  clamor,  the  Christian 
public,  and  all  who  desire  to  preserve  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  should  complain  in  the  courts  against 
violations  of  it.  As  “eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,”  so  eternal  contention  is  the 
price  of  preserViug  anything  from  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  selfishness  and  license.  Letting  things 
drift,  is  what  ruins  beneficent  institutions  and 
conservative  customs. 


niADAMB  PORTEa’S  COUOH  BALSAM 

la  ono  of  the  best  remedies  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  over  fifty  years. 

Bronchitis  is  cured  by  frequent  smiUi  doses  of  Piso’s 
Curt!  for  Consumption. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


L.A>VKF.!A'CI-:V1LLK  NCHOOL.. 

JoUn  C.  Oreen  Foundation. 

It  Is  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  from 
3  to  6  mouths  In  advance  of  date  of  entrance.  For  Catalogue 
containing  Courses  ot  Study  and  Calendar,  address 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE,  Ph.D.,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J 

Mice  C  I  If  nilEC  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FO 

miss  Cl  Li  MJUCoi  young  ladies  and  children: 

43  East  08th  Street.  New  Vork. 

Afternoon  Classes  tor  Adults. 

UPSOX  SEMINARY,  up  In  the  hills  ot  Litchfield  County, 
Home  School  lor  Boys.  Number  limited.  Keeps  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fits  lor  College  or  Business.  Pleasant 
home  for  good  boys.  References :  President  Porter,  Yale 
College;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  Brooklyn, N.  Y. ;  Jared 
Reid,  Jr.,  “  N.  Y.  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  For  other 
references  or  Information,  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston,  Ot. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST 

Makes  the  following  projKisltton  to 


LEGGAT  BGOS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE 


IN  THE  WORIB. 

■  ■■■  I  BOOKS,  RARE, 

MILLION 

Including  the  greatest  display  of  Holiday  Books  for  014 
and  Young.  .Almost  given  away.  Grand  Holiday  Catalogue 
free.  Send  stamp. 

81  CH-AMBEKS  ST.,  3  doors  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  L  Y. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTT-SEVENTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JANUARY,  1887. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserye  Preiiiiiim  Fund,  ■  •  3,038,648  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  350,268  50 

Net  Surplus, .  1,413,795  05 


CASH  ASSETS, 


-  $7,802,711  55 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks...  . $;337,31!l  85 

Bond,  and  Mortgage., being  fir.t  lien 

on  Real  E.tate .  705.000  OO 

United  State.  Stock,  (market  walue)..  /i,883,373  75 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stock,  ik.  Bond. 

(market  value) . 1,695,355  OO 

State  and  City  Bond,  (market  value).  996,000  OO 
Loan,  on  Stock.,  payable  on  demand.  449,000  OO 
Interest  due  on  l.t  January,  1887  99,405  40 

Premium.  nncoMected  and  in  hand. 

of  Agent. .  973.983  33 

Real  E.tate .  1,378,901  99 

Total . $7,809,711  55 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

1).  A.  HEALH,  VIce.President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.Pres.  &  Sec’y. 

T.  B.  GREENE,  WA.  BjGElUW^E.  G.  SNOW  JMss’t  Sec’s. 

^ANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  NASSAU  STEEBT,  XTS’W'  TORS. 

Sixty-seventh  Semi-annnal  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

Cash  Capital,  ...  .$1,000,000  Of 

Reserve  fur  Re-iusurance,  •  890,312  81 
Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  143,170  58 
Net  Surplus,  ....  445,651  27 


Total  Assets, ' 


2,479,184  18 


SDPEBKTEIIDENTS  A1  LIBRAHIAHS '  _ 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,576,161  U 

Bunds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Ileus  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn  .  109,350  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  100,393  IQ 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  *67,380  H 

State  and  City  Bonds .  30,58*  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  5* ,787  00 

Railroad  Stock .  16,800  05 

Cosh  In  bands  ot  Agents,  in  course  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  135,81*  U 

Accrued  Interest .  9,060  N 

_ _  $2,*79,1M  U 

SENJAimr  S.  'WALOOTT,  Frosldoat. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Soc’y. 

{ Ase’t  Secreurleo. 


CHARLES  A.  SHAW, 


SUNDAY  8GE0DLS. 


Any  Stmtlay  School  sending  six  new  subscriptions  i 
for  ono  year  t-;  The  Evangelist,  togotlicr  with 
$18  (being  at  tlie  regular  yearly  rate  of  $3  each), 
shall  receive  free  of  all  expense  a  full  set  of  tlio 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  rield’s’ books  of  Travel,  com¬ 
prised  of  the  following  volumes: 

From  (he  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Ooldrn  Horn. 

From  Egypt  to  Japan. 

On  the  Desert. 

Among  the  Holy  Hills. 

The  tJreek  Islands,  and  Turkey  after  the  War. 

Tlicso  volumes  are  liandsoniely  bound  in  cloth 
of  a  unifoMu  color,  and  will  make  a  splendid  and 
prolHable  addition  to  Sunday  Seliool  and  other 
Libraries. 

Tiiky  ark  Ptbushfd  at  $9. 

THE  EVANGELIST  will  be  sent  free,  to  any 
address,  on  trial,  for  four  weeks. 

A  series  of 

Lelkbs  from  Spain,  Africa,  At., 

By  Rev.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D., 

Will  bo  an  esiiocially  attractive  feature.  Any  new 
subscriptions  can,  if  desired,  bo  begun  with  the 
issue  containing  the  first  of  these  Letters. 

Address 

THE  NEW  YOPtK  EVANGELIST, 

Box  23:jo,  New  York  City. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  ( New  York,  1(X)  Broadway. 

Continental  [Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  StS., 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  relnsnrance  (Fire  Risks)  $9,909,455  55 
“  “  “  (Inland  Risks)  55,965  551 

Reserve  ample  for  all  claims .  553,171  95 

Capital  paid  in  in  cash .  1,000,060  59 

Net  Nurpius .  1,358,879  59 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1886 . $5,177,475  59 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrlQ- 
tions  ef  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Sofoty 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  11.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORK,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PUCK,  9d  Vice-President 

and  Seoretwy. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  8AMUF.L  A.  SAWYER. 

GEORGE  BLISS,  JNO.  L.  BIKER, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BltYCE, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDIWa, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  RICHARD  A.  McCUBDI, 

AUREl.IUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  KEED, 

THTODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EAELE, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 

W.\I.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HURLBDT, 

JOHN  CLAFLIN.  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADIHH  JOHNSON, 

ALF.X.  E.  ORR,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TDBNUBR, 

WILLIAM  O.  LOW. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHES,  Sec.  Brooklyn  DepmrtmmK. 


For  Winter  Meetings !  THE  “MANHATTAN” 


ITow  Malic  Elltlon. 

Gospel  hymns 

CONSOLIDATED. 

430  Hymns  firmly  bound  In  Boards. 

$45  per  100  Copies;  !iO  cts.  each  if  sent  by  Mail. 

Former  editions  published  at  old  prices. 

The  Gospel  Choirs 

U.sed  in  all  of  Mr.  Moody's  meetings  as  a  companion 
book  to  GOSPEL  HYMNS. 

940  per  100  Copies;  46  cents  each,  by  mail. 


SELECT  SONGS. 

344  Hymns  and  Tunes,  admirably  chosen. 

Firmly  bound  in  Cloth,  $40  per  100  Copies. 

^■it-A  complete  catalogue  sent  on  rer/uest.'"^^ 

BiGLOW  &  MAIN,  76  ^inth  Street,  New  York. 

81  RANDULPH  STRF.RT,  CHICAGO. 

ifk  Modern  Miracle. ’A' 

“  I  a.u  going  to  tell  yf.u  the  truth,” 

Said  Mr.  .7.  Newton  Perry  of  Potter  Brook,  Pa.,  whose  case 
la  one  of  the  most  remarkable  In  the  annals  of  medicine. 
“  I  Inherited  s.^rofuln,  and  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  a 
swelling  npjieared  on  my  leg  which  soon  became  a  run¬ 
ning  ulcer.  The  fiesh  sloughed  off,  then  the  bimo  began  to 
rot,  and  was  full  of  holes,  like  a  honeycomb.  I  consulted 
physicians  in  regard  to  having  the  limb  amputated.  My 
blood  was  so  tainted  with  scrofulous  poison  that  they  said 
the  .stump  would  never  heal.  Having  heard  of  the  skill  of 
Dr.  Kennedy  of  Rondout,  N  Y.,  and  of  the  success  of  his 
Favorite  Remedy  for  diseases  of  the  blood,  I  sought  his 
advlee.  Dr.  Kennedy  stated  amputation  was  at  least  hope¬ 
ful,  providing  Dr.  Kennfsiy’s  Favorite  Remedy,  the  [Kjwer- 
ful  blood  purifier,  was  used  In  the  after  treatment.  This 
gave  mo  encouragement,  and  1  had  the  llmti  removed. 
I  liegan  hiking  the  Favorite  Remedy,  and  the  result  Is  Iks- 
yond  anything  I  expected,  for  1  was  a  complete  reservoir 
of  blood  poison.  The  stump  is  entirely  heap'd  by  the  puri¬ 
fying  power  of  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Reme<ly.  To-day  I 
am  a  .souml  man— thanks  U< 

DH.  I>.  KKXAKUl’M  FAVOIIITK  IIKMKnV. 

Rou'lout,  N.  y.  All  Druggists.  $1  :  f<  tor  $■>. 


CONSUMPTION. 

disease ;  by  Its  use  thousands  of  coses  of  the  worst 
kind  and  of  long  standing  have  been  cured.  In 
deed,  so  strong  Is  my  faith  In  Its  effleary,  that  I  will 
send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE.  tf«cther  with  a  VALU¬ 
ABLE  TREATISE  on  this  dls<‘ase,  to  any  sufferer. 
Give  Express.anil  P.  O.  address. 

Dr.  t.  A.  SLOCUM,  ISl  Pearl  SL,  Now  York. 


The  American  Investment  Company,  of  Emmets- 
burg,  Iowa,  with  a  Pald-upcapital  of  $600,000,  surpias 
$7.>,O0O,  offers  first  Mortgage  Lians  drawing  seven  per 
cent.,  both  Principal  and  Interest  fully  guaranteed. 
Also  G  per  cent.  10-year  Delienture  Bonds  secured  by  105 
per  cent,  of  first  Mortgage  Lf'ans  held  In  trust  by  the 
.vierraiitiie  Trust  Company,  N.  V.  5  per  cent,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit  for  periods  uiuler  one  year.  Write  for  full 
Information  and  references  to  the  company  at  1.50  .Aassau 
street,  N.  V.  A.  L.  Ormshy,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager, 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  aske^l  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  Bouse  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
ot  W,  W.  HEBEBTON,  Treasurer. 


OF  JNEW  YOEK, 

and  JeieS  liroadniay. 


“All  men  think  nil  men  mortal  hut  themselves,”  but 
there  Is  nutlilug  like  a  spell  of  sickne.sa  to  shake  one’s 
confidence  In  the  stability  of  his  health  and  the  i>orma- 
nency  of  physical  Ilfo.  Wo  seem  somehow  to  entertain 
(vaguely.  It  may  bo)  the  Idea  that  life  Insuranco  may  be 
very  proj'erly  safely  deferred  until  there  are  premonitions 
of  declining  health.  This  Is  like  waiting  fur  a  fire  to  occur 
In  your  uelghlsirhood,  and  then  running  to  seek  fire  In- 
Buranco  when  the  conflagration  Is  threatening  your  own 
house.  It  la  too  late  then  to  get  insurance.  The  bitter 
reflection  “It  might,  have  been,"  may  thou  bo  timely 
enough ;  but  wishes  have  no  {siwor  on  tliat  day  to  evoke 
from  tho  ashes  the  prcsoii'-o  of  the  iirotoctlve  ijollcy  to 
rcstoro  the  property  lost  by  our  folly. 

Take  In.juranco  on  your  llto  now.  The  now  plan  of  the 
MauhatLan  will  not  only  cover  tlie  contingency  of  death, 
but  bo  a  saving  fund  for  yourself,  to  l>o  resorted  to  In  your 
advanced  age. 

JAMES  M.  McLEAN,  President. 

J.  li.  HAIiSLY,  liit  Vite-Pres.  H.  B.  STOKKS,  2d  Viee-Prei. 
II.  Y.  WE.1IPLK,  SecMfary.  S.  .Y.  STEBBI.YS,  Actuary. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  —  Active,  reliable,  and  persevering 
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mates  it— the  accusation  would  have  serious  all  assemble  in  the  fine  chapel,  and  repeatedly,  for  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hazleton, 
weight.  But  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  justly  prayer  and  other  religious  serviees.  It  is  a  season  Pa.  (Presbytery  of  Lehigh),  have  given  a  unan- 
regarded  as  the  most  advanced  of  the  Protest-  of  aspiration,  of  renewed  consecration,  and  also  of  imous  call  to  the  Rev,  William  C.  Stitt,  now 
ant  Symbols,  has  only  a  single  sentence  that  remembrance.  The  missionary  spirit  of  the  Semi-  for  some  months  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
can  be  interpreted  as  bearing  on  the  point  here  nary  is  enlivened  and  strengthened  by  the  contem-  this  paper,  to  become  their  pastor,  and  we 
in  question.  And  some  investigation  of  the  plation  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  those  who  have  it  on  the  best  authority,  the  call  having 
other  main  creeds  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  have  gone  out  into  the  world  from  these  seats  of  been  very  hearty  and  pressing,  that  he  will  ac- 
the  earlier  British  creeds,  leads  to  the  conclu-  instruction.  As  becomes  its  metropolitan  position,  cept  it.  This  is  a  clear  gain,  rather  we  should 
sion  that  the  Westminster  Symbols  are,  in  re-  no  seminarj-  in  the  Church  has  a  better  world-wide  say,  a  recovery,  for  our  Church,  for  Mr.  Stitt 
si>ect  to  this  point,  quite  in  advance  of  all  the  record.  Its  graduates  have  sown  beside  all  wa-  started  out  in  the  Fresbytorian  service  (Old 
rest.  If  the  reader  will  compare  with  it  the  ters,  and  by  the  help  of  God,  it  is  the  desire  and  School)  after  completing  his  education  at 
Augsburg  Confession,  or  the  Canons  of  Dort,  purpose  of  those  now  coming  forward,  to  be  worthy  Princeton,  but  has  been  for  the  past  lifteen 
or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  will  find  no-  of  their  predecessors,  and  equal  to  the  call  which  years  the  faithful,  beloved,  and  admired  pas- 
where  in  them  anything  as  satisfactory’  as  the  now  comes  up  from  every  land.  tor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  at  Pier- 

language  quoted  from  the  Larger  Catechism.  -  mont-on-the-Hudson.  After  so  long  a  service, 

If  our  Symbols  partake  on  the  one  hand  of  the  elmira  female  college.  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  as  we  are  as- 

prevalent  temper  of  the  age,  it  must  be  eon-  The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed  sured  by  both  parties,  that  he  now  breaks 
fessed  that  they  also  point  forward  peculiarly  with  interest  at  the  Female  College  of  the  Synod  away,  and  largely  for  reasons  of  family  health, 
on  the  other  to  the  dawning  of  that  better  day  of  New  York,  Elmira.  The  Faculty  and  students  The  Church  at  Hazleton  is  in  excellent  condi- 
in  which  we  dwell.  assembled  in  the  chapel  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  lis-  tion,  and  a  most  desirable  charge.  We  eon- 

But  we  are  tempted  further  to  ask  for  the  tened  to  a  sermon  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Niles  of  Hornells-  gratulate  them,  and  venture  to  predict  that 
ground  on  which  this  demand  for  a  decUira-  ville,  from  1  Cor.  xiii.  ’2,  on  the  theme  “  The  Chris-  they  will  find  no  occasion  to  regret  the  reprisal 
tion  as  to  missions  in  pagan  lands,  is  based,  tian  Character — Its  Worth,  its  Nature,  and  how  it  they  have  made  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Hud- 
What  particular  ends  would  be  subserved  bj’  is  to  be  Secured.”  In  the  afternoon  addresses  son.  Mr.  Stitt  expects  to  begin  his  labors  at 
such  an  amendment?  Are  the  po.sition  and  were  made  by  Rev.  Isaac  Jennings  (pastor  of  the  Hazleton  very  soon. 
l»olicy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  this  point  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elmira)  and  Dr.  ,  ~  ^ 

indefinite  or  unknown  V  Do  its  adherents  need  Niles.  President  Cowles  addressed  the  students  -Ihe  Kev.  James  txaidner,  D.D.,  the  popular 
training,  above  other  Prote.stants,  on  this  vital  at  the  usual  chapel  service  in  the  morning,  and  pastor  of  oui  chinch  at  Glo- 

duty?  Are  the  other  Protestant  churehes  in  presideil  at  the  other  services.  Dr.  Niles  had  y<^rsMlle,  N.  \.,  has  been  reluetantiy  \oted  a 
doubt  as  to  our  belief?  Does  the  world  out-  charge  of  an  evening  service  In  the  parlors,  which  of  absence  by  his  peoide  for  t  le  euiieut 

side  need  to  be  informed  on  this  point,  as  suoli  was  largely  attended  by  the  young  ladies,  and  at  “’ont  i  of  lebiuary ,  in  order  that  he  may  fulhl 
an  amendment  to  the  Creed  would  possilily  in-  which  many  offered  prayer,  or  gave  in  their  test!-  upon  liitii  by  the  Synod  of  New 

form  them?  Is  not  the  old  query  Cut  Bonu,  mony  as  the  friends  of  Jesus.  Opportunity  was  .  ^ appornted  sineral  eonimit- 

pertinent  here?  Let  our  Home  Missions,  so  afforded  for  personal  conversation,  which  was  em-  the  east,  another  for  the  central, 

remarkable  for  their  extent  and  vigor,  and  braced  by  many.  More  than  fifty  of  the  students  the  western  section  of  the  State) 

our  Foreign  Missions,  scattered  over  the  world,  are  acknowledged  Christians,  to  whom  the  day  eiidmimenf 

be  the  answer  to  such  (luestlonings.  And  it  it  seemed  to  be  a  delight,  and  it  is  believed  that  im-  admu’able  institution,  Synod  s  Female 

still  be  insisted  that  the  Confession  be  revised  pressions  were  received  by  some  others  tliat  will  ^  leaiors  an  a  rear  y 

in  order  to  introduce  a  declaration  on  tliis  sub-  be  abiding  for  good.  amiliai’ with  tire  work  and  the  great  mipor- 

jeot,  w’hat  shall  be  done  with  those  creeds  of  Parents  may  very  confidently  trust  their  daugh-  *]* 


OUR  SYMBOLS  ANEXT  THE  COXVERSIOX  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

The  Independent  in  a  recent  issue  alleges 
that  the  Westminster  Confession  has  “  nothing 
in  it  about  the  duty  of  sending  out  laborers  to 
convert  the  w’orld,”  and  calls  upon  The  Interi¬ 
or  to  exert  its  “powerful  influence”  toward 
the  correction  of  this  “  infelicity.”  The  latter 
responds  iiy  referring  the  former  to  a  clause  in 
the  Directory  for  Worship,  wliieh  counsels 
ministers  when  offering  tlie  long  prayer,  to 
make  “intercession  for  others,  including  the 
whole  world  of  mankind.”  If  this  were  all 
that  could  be  said  in  behalf  of  tlie  Symbols, 
the  criticism  of  The  Independent  would  seem 
to  be  unanswerable.  In  the  emergency  we 
venture  to  give  The  Interior  some  slight  aid. 

In  the  Shorter  Catechism  (101)  we  are  taught 
to  pray  (a)  tliat  tlie  kingdom  of  Sat-an  may  be 
destroyed  ;  (b)  that  the  kingdom  of  grace  may 
be  advanced,  and  ourselves  and  others  lu’ought 
into  it  and  kept  in  it ;  and  (e)  tliat  the  kingdom 
of  glory  may  be  liastened.  Any  one  wlio  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  current  meaning  of  tliese  tlieo- 
logieal  phrases  eoueerning  tiie  three  spiritual 
kingdoms  respectively  and  as  related  to  eaeli 
other,  would  hardly  be  willing  to  aflirm  that 
the  theologians  who  prepared  tlie  Catechism, 
had  no  perception  at  all  of  the  duty  of  con¬ 
verting  the  world.  Tlieir  injunction  to  prayer 
is  distinctly  based  on  the  belief  that  tlie  king¬ 
dom  of  grace  would  ultimately  triumph  over 
the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  tlie  duty  to  pray 
for  this  triumph  <‘ertainly’  implies  tlie  duty  to 
labor  for  it  also. 

In  the  Larger  Catechism  (183)  prayer  is  di¬ 
rectly  enjoined  (a)  for  the  Church  universal, 
and  in  the  same  connection  (b)  for  all  sorts  of 
men  living,  or  that  shall  live  hereafter.  This 
latter  striking  phrase  is  also  found  in  the  Con¬ 
fession  (chap,  xxi.),  and  the  duty  to  pray  thus 
broadly  is  emphasized  in  the  Catechism  by 
the  cognate  clause  forbidding  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  for  tliose  who  have  committed  the 
sin  unto  death.  More  speeifleally  we  find  in 
the  Larger  Cateeliism  (I'Jl)  direct  enforcement 
of  the  duty  to  pray  (a)  that  tin*  Gospel  may  lie 
propagated  throughout  the  world  ;  (b)  that  the 
Jews  may  be  called  into  the  kingdom  of  grace ; 
(c)  that  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  may  be 
brought  in;  (d)  that  tlie  second  coming  of 
Christ  may  by  these  proet'sses  be  liastened ; 
(e)  that  the  Church  maybe  furnished  with  all 
Gospel  oflioers  and  ordinances  as  tributary  to 
such  results;  (f)  that  these  ordinances  may  be 
purely  dispensed,  and  made  efTectual  to  the 
converting  of  tliose  who  are  yet  in  their  sins ; 
and  (g(  that  for  the  furtherance  of  the.se  com 
prehensive  ends,  the  power  of  God  in  Christ 
might  be  exercised  in  all  tlie  world.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  duty  of  habitual  prayer  for  tliese  ob¬ 
jects,  here  said  to  be  implied  in  the  Biblical 
phrase  Thy  kivgdom  come,  would  carry  with  it 
to  the  minds  of  all,  the  eorresiionding  duty  of 
effort  in  order  that  such  grand  results  miglit 
be  secured. 

If  it  be  objected  that  all  this  is  found  in  the 
Catechisms  rather  than  the  Confession,  it  is 
fair  to  reply  in  general  that  the  Confe.ssion 
was  intended  mainly  to  set  forth  what  man  is 
required  to  believe,  while  the  Cateeliisms  were 
designed  primarily  to  set  forth  wliat  duties 
God  requireth  of  man.  Beliefs  ami  duties 
are  indeed  blended  in  both,  yet  this  giuieral 
distinction  between  them  is  quite  apparent. 
And  though  the  Catechisms  are  not  the  Con¬ 
fession,  it  is  but  fair  to  insist  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  is  a  very  close  one ;  that  the  former  were 
designeil  to  be  a  commentary  on  the  latter, 
and  may  projierly  be  quoted  to  interpret  it. 
To  offer  a  casual  clause  from  the  Directory  for 
"Worship,  must  be  conceded  to  be  a  weak  an¬ 
swer  to  the  charge  as  made ;  quotations  from 
the  Cateeliisms  are  certainly  relevant,  if  not 
conclusive. 

But  the  Confession  itself  is  not  wholly  silent. 
That  document  not  only  asserts  strongly  the 
guilt  and  helplessness  of  the  human  race  as  a 
race,  and  its  consequent  need  of  the  salvation 
which  Christ  came  to  bring.  It  maintains 
(chap,  vii.,  6)  that  this  Gospel,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  from  the  Mosaic  economy,  “  is  to  be 
held  forth  in  more  fulness,  evidence,  and  spir¬ 
itual  efficacy  to  all  nations,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.”  While  it  emphasizes,  perhaps  ex¬ 
cessively,  the  doctrine  of  election  and  of  a  lim¬ 
ited  atonement,  it  also  gives  us  (chap,  viii.,  8( 
large  views  of  thej  kingdom  of  grace,  and  of 
the  sway  of  Christ  as  Mediator  over  the  world 
and  over  humanity.  Its  doctrine  of  the  will 
(chap,  ix.),  stringent  as  it  is,  and  in  some  ex¬ 
pressions  almost  fatalistic  in  form,  is  still  one 
which  makes  the  |sinner  directly  accountable 
for  his  sin,  while  its  doctrine  of  the  gracious 
work  of  the  Si>irit  (chap,  x.)  is  broad  enough 
to  justify  hojic  as'.to  the  efficacy  of  that  work 
in  the  caseeven|of  thejeorrupted  pagan  world. 
In  general,  it  is  apparent  to  the  close  observer 
that  the  language  already  quoted  from  the 
Catechisms,  is  in.  harmony  not  merely  with 
the  generic  east  of  the  Confession,  but  al.so 
with  many  si»eeiflc  .expressions  and  clauses 
scattered  through  its  various  chapters. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  in  extenuation  of 
what  may  be' viewed  as  an  inappropriate  si¬ 
lence  on  so  vital  a  matter  as  the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  grace  throughout  the  world, 
that  this  Confession  was  eompilinl  many  gen¬ 
erations  before  the  work  of  missions  had  be¬ 
gun  to  interest  the  Protestnnt  mind.  If  the 
other  Confessions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  *had  contained  anything  on 
this  great  duty— as  Protestantism  now  esti- 


jeot,  what  shall  be  done  with  those  creeds  of  Parents  maj’  very  confidently  trust  their  daugh- 
the  nineteenth  century  which  contain  no  suidi  ters  under  the  cheerful  and  loving  Christian  influ- 
declaration  ?  If  there  is  any  “  infelicity  ”  in  ences  of  Elmira  College.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
our  Symbols  at  this  point,  that  infelicity  is  Synod  of  New  York  gave  it  a  complete  endowment, 
shared  liy  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  later  Con-  We  listen  for  a  hearty  response  from  the  Eastern 
fessions.  Even  the  celelirated  Boston  Deelar-  cities, 
ation  of  the  Congregational  Council,  18(15,  is 

1  11  1  X  *1  .  l....  TRIED  BY'  FIRE, 

liardly  so  clear  or  so  cogent  as  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninetv-flrst  answer  in  our  Largei’  Gn  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  tlie  large  au- 
Catecliism  dience  gathered  in  tlie  chapel  of  Lafayette  College 

listciied  to  ao  able  sermon  from  the  Rev.  John  W. 

HEATH  OE  KEV.  1)11.  HAMSEI!. 


,  familiar  With  the  work  and  the  great  impor- 

be  abiding  for  good.  ,  .  ,.1  •  •  ,  mi  ,1 

„  ,  HI  11  *  All.  •  1  1  tance  of  tins  institution.  The  lust  regularly 

Parents  may  verv  confldentlv  trust  their  daugh-  ,  .  ,  .  ..  .T  ^  „ 

.  ,  ,,  .  ,  ,  1  ,  •  /M  •  ,i  a  cliartered  College  for  M  omen  in  the  State  of 

ters  under  the  cheerful  and  loving  t-hnstlan  influ-  --  .  ,  .  , 

,  •  /Til  Ti  ■  1  •  u  4-  Au  A  11  New  York,  it  is  high  time  that  its  resources 

ences  of  Elmira  College.  It  is  high  time  that  the  .  .  .... 

,,  1  1  v  1-  ,  -A  1  A  1  A  were  in  some  proportion  to  its  opportunities  to 

Synod  ot  New  York  gave  It  a  complete  endowment.  ,  1  ,  a-  .  .  a  1  . 

V.  ;  T  ai  A  <10  a  grand  educational  work.  Directed  by 

We  listen  for  a  heart V  response  from  the  Iiastern  „  a  a,  •  .  ■  a  •  a  ai 

Synod  to  prosecute  tins  olqeet  here  at  the 

-  East,  and  espeeially  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn, 

TRiGU  BY'  FIRE.  and  wliollv  disinterested  in  the  arduous  task 

On  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  the  large  au-  lie  undertakes  otherwise  tlian  for  the  good  of 
dience  gathered  in  the  chapel  of  Lafayette  College  '  the  Church  at  large,  it  is  u»t  too  much  to  be- 
listened  to  an  able  sermon  from  the  Rev.  John  W.  speak  for  Dr.  Gardner  and  his  cause  tlie  cour- 
Tcal,  D.D.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  on  Luke  xiii.  24:  teous  attention  of  all  upon  wliom  he  may  call. 
“Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.”  As  the 

speaker  closed,  the  doxology  was  interrupted  bv  a  We  give  elsewhere  a  brief  histor.v  of  what  are 


Rev.  J.  G.  Hamner,  D.D.,  died  of  paralysis  spoA-ikcr  closed,  the  doxology  was  interrupted  by  a  We  give  elsewhere  a  brief  history  of  what  are 
at  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  1  A.  M.,  cry  of  fire  from  Pardee  Hall.  This  beautiful  build-  known  as  the  Moody  schools  at  Norlhlield, 
•Tan.  2!(th.  iiig,  the  greatest  structure  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Mass.  Nearly  a  half  million  dollars  have  been 

Dr.  Hamner  was  born  .Tan.  (!th,  1798,  in  Allie-  mij  visible  for  miles,  contains  the  Scientific  De-  expended  for  tlie  girls  and  boys  now  under  in- 
marle  county,  Va.,  of  good  old  Presbyterian  partment  of  the  College,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  structioii  there.  A  noble  n’cord  tliis!  -Yiid 
stock  on  both  his  fatlier’s  and  mother’s  side,  college  edifices  in  the  land,  being  25(i  by  84  feet  in  this  large  sum  has  been  well  and  economical- 
He  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  gj^e,  and  four  stories  high,  besides  basement  and  ly  investeii,  Mr.  Moody’s  wisdom  being  just 
1819,  and  stinlied  theology  under  the  direction  towers.  It  contains  the  valuable  cabinets,  the  as  conspicuous  in  tliis  more  materiiil  sphere 
of  Dr.  XIoses  Hoge  until  his  death,  when  he  Ward  Library,  and  much  costly  apparatus.  Tlie  as  in  the  management  of  a  gn-at  revival.  Thus 
entered  tlie  Theological  Seminary  at  Piinee-  previous  daj’ tlie  Trustees  renewed  880,0900  of  in-  far  these  schools  liave  boon  carried  on  by  the 
ton,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  gu ranee  on  it:  originally  it  cost  nearly  8’250,000—  voluntary  offerings  of  fiicnds  IToni  month  to 
of  Hanover  at  Charlotte  Court  House  in  tlie  |  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  month  and  year  to  year— a  method  necessarily 

Fall  of  1822,  and  for  several  months  thereafter  vvjiose  name  it  bears.  It  was  burned  to  ashes  in  fraught  witli  some  anxiety  and  lluetuation, 
supplied  tlie  pulpit  of  tlie  First  Presbyteilan  |  ajid  when  rebuilt,  was  dedicated  In  presence  and  withal  hardly  jiroiiiising  that  uniformity 
Church  of  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  sickness  !  President  Hayes  and  liis  Cabinet.  I  of  support  whicli  is  desirabfe.  Aware  of  this, 

of  Dr.  John  H.  Rice.  He  was  oidained  by  Han- j  instance  tlie  flames  w’erc  discovered  sundry  of  Tdr.  Xloody’s  friends  are  entering 

over  Presbytery  July  -241  h,  1824,  and  for  tw’o  |  the  floor  of  the  XIoral  Philosophy  w’armly  into  a  sclienie  of  partial  endowment  for 

years  ministered  in  the  Old  Pole  (ireen  cdiureh  Prof.  XIoore  and  bis  aids  these  schools;  and  by  w’ay  of  giving  it  a  spe- 

and  at  points  contiguous,  where  iiis  i  ^v^j-y  gy  gyecessfal  in  the  use  of  the  fire  appliances  eially  complimentary  aspect,  they  profiose  that 

w’en*  greatly  honored  in  the  resuscitation  at  hand  as  to  hold  the  flames  in  cheek  until  the  ar-  the  effort  shall  synchronize  with  his  fiftieth 
Presbyteiianism  in  that  Held  of  the  wondeiful  j  j.jyai  of  the  city  engines.  The  wTiole  loss  will  not  birtliday,  w’hich  falls  on  Saturday  of  the  jires- 
ministiy  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dai  ies.  ^  exceed  SIOOO;  and  thus  a  kind  Providence  lias  ent  week,  Feb.  .5tli.  X\  e  arc  sure  that  a  very 

In  1820  he  was  called  to  the  Piesbyterian  '  again  favored  tliis  institution,  wTiich  so  needs  and  w’ide  interest  W’ill  be  felt  in  this  w’ell-planned 
ehureli  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  and  wliile  there selieme  to  supply  every  want  at  Nortlilleld, 
w’as  married  to  Miss  Olivi.a  Xlurray  of  ^tiw’  Fj  and  in  iiernianenee. 


Y'ork  city,  wlio  died  April  14,  18’29,  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  climate.  His  health  also  failing 
from  the  same  cause,  he  resigned  liis  cliargc, 
and  during  the  Summer  of  18;i()  suiiplied  the 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS  IN  WEST  57th  STREET. 

The  meetings  at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Churcli 


and  in  pernianenee. 

We  have  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  forly-tive 
pages  “A  Sketeli  of  tlie  Life  and  XVork  of  XL’s. 
XIary  E.  Allen.”  It  lias  been  published  at  the 
solicitation  of  friends ;  and  made  up,  as  it  is, 
of  eontributions  and  addresses  by  those  who 


pulpit  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  on  West  57th  street,  near  Broadwaj’,  are  provin*;  solieiUition  of  fiieiuis,  and  made  up,  as  it  is, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  <lurinf?  Uie  illness  of  Dr.  John  remarkably  successful.  The  increase  in  attoiur  <*ontril)utioiis  and  addresses  by  those  who 
Bret*kinridj^e.  In  Auf^ust,  1S30,  he  was  settled  ance  has  been  very  niiirked  the  past  week,  and  a  knew  and  lo\e<i  hei  much,  it  is  iiltof^^othei  a 
ovei  tlie  ehureh  at  Frederii’k,  Xld.,  remaining  large  number  have  begun  tlie  Christian  life.  On  most  worthy  and  tender  tribute  to  one  whose 
there  until  June,  18:1:1,  when  he  removed  to  Sunday,  .Jan.  :iOtli,  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  who  is  eon-  loss  was  irreparable  to  her  husband  andlionie, 
Baltimore,  which  was  liis  liome  until  his  death,  jucting  these  services,  preached  to  those  “at  case  gnaitly  felt  in  the  (Tiiireh  at  large. 

He  was  married  a  seeomi  time  Dee.  !»th,  18:10,  p,  Zion  ”  in  the  morning,  to  women  only  in  the  af-  Allen,  in  the  course  ot  a  few’  prefatory 

to  Xliss  Jane  XleElderry  of  Baltimore,  who  for  teriioon,  and  men  only  in  the  evening.  It  is  safe  words,  expresses  the  hope  that  tliis  brief  ree- 
more  than  forty-one  years  lU'oved  to  him  one  to  sav  that  such  giitherings  as  tliese  two  last  men-  may  serve  to  keep  iqi  tlie  interest  of  the 


of  the  nolilest  and  most  devoted  of  wiies.  tinneii,  have  randy  been  seen  even  in  New  York. 
W  ith  her  earnest  cooperation  lie  laid  the  foun-  [  evening  tlie  auditorium  was  literallj’  packed 

dations  and  built  up  the  l-ifth  Presbyterian  ,yy|, — 1  larire  nronortion  of  them  nrofession- 


ord  may  serve  to  keep  up  tlie  interest  of  the 
Christian  w’omon  of  the  Church  in  “Tlu‘  XIary 
.Vilen  Seminary” — a  boarding-sehool  for  col¬ 
ored  girls  whioli  XIr:s.  Allen  founded.  XVe  are 


nations  atm  mint  up  uie  i-iiiii  I'lesuyierian  ,„eii— i  large  proportion  of  them  profession-  wiiieii  aMis.  .-iinii  luiiinnu.  >ic  aic 

Church,  organized  Oct.  17,  18:i:i,  of  which  he  and  those  of  large  business  interests,  tlie  that  this  wish  of  the  bereaved  husband 

was  pastor  until  18:)2,  w lien  he  was  laid  aside  millionaire  and  Uie  lalioiing  man  sitting  side  by  "HI  ^9'  foigotten  1>^  tho:-o  thus  a])p<'aled 
liy  throat  trouble.  Upon  recovery  of  his  health  The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  up-  to.  XIrs.  Allen  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and 

in  185;),  he  ju'eaelied  in  New  Haien,  Conn.,  foi  (own  saloons  went  out  to  close  up  his  business,  the  best  of  I  iesb>  teii.in  line.igi'.  \  |»Oa- 
a  time,  and  afterwards  in  18(>()  accepted  the  nearly  fift3’  of  those  present  declared  ttieir  trait  of  her,  graces  this  (lublication. 
pastoral  charge  of  tlie  Park  Presbj’terian  j  jntontion  to  commence  ttie  Christian  life.  There 

Cliurch,  New’ai'k,  N.  J.,  which  lie  resigned  at  j  were  about  one  biiiidred  or  more  inqiiiri'rs  from  1  >oome  givi*  notliing  to  the  C  liuieh  Iteeausc 


tlic  oiitt)rciik  of  tlio  \\cii.  1 01  Icist  twenty  t  services  on  Suiidav  Jilono.  It  is  lioped  tliiit  j  iiio  too  (*oWcinllj  to  ^i\o  fi  little,  IIh' 
years  of  his  active  ministry,  he  preached  as  an  !  jihia;  will  remain  over  another  Sunday,  servi- 1  widow’’s  mite  is  the  record  of  her  eouiage  iis 

evangelist,  rendering  valued  services  toa  nuin-  j  being  held  daily  at  I  and  8  P.  M.,  except  Sat- 1  well  as  her  gi'iierosity.  Tlie  smallest  coin  giv- 
ber  of  the  churehes  of  Baltimore  and  vicinity,  1  ,ir,b,y.  <'n  with  the  heart's  hand,  isstamited  witli  God’s 


blessing.  Some  give  nothing,  beeaiisi*  they 
feel  that  the  Church  will  bi'  sujiported  by  oth¬ 
ers,  while  they  gloat  over  tlie  faebthat  tlu’y  get 
witiiout  cost  all  the  benefits  to  life,  luopi'i'ty. 


and  aiding  his  bnUhren  in  tlie  Synod  of  Vir-  I  blessing.  Some  give  nothing,  beeaiisi*  they 

ginia.  FDITDRI VL  NOTES.  Church  will  bi'  sujiported  by  oth- 

Of  eonimanding  jiresenee,  w’ith  a  voice  of  .  •  .  ,  1  n  .  c .  tx  ,  ers,  while  they  gloat  over  the  faebthat  tlu’y  get 

rare  eomjiass  and  sweetness,  he  imjiressed  the  A  ^ in  nesting  t  n  10m  1.  witiiout  cost  all  the  benefits  to  life,  jirojM'rty, 

truth  by  his  intense  earnestness  and  by  jijg  i  ^ ^-vangelist.  l*”Yd*‘ note  j  order  which  tlie  (diiireli 

singular  jiow’ers  of  aiijicnl.  He  loved  to  jireaeh  **  '^1^''  **!^^  !  confers  as  its  iiulireet  blessing  to  tlu’  world, 

the  old  Gospel,  and  God  gave  him  very  many  ^ l’,  lit'  |  will  a  man  rob  (iod  ?  Certainly  lie  will ;  he 

souls.  He  had  great  joy  in  the  ministry,  and  ^he  following  .  Ion-  ,  I’oUow-mon,  too,  eoinpelling  them 

when  laid  aside,  had  great  satisfaction  in  the  weather  in  that  portion  of  ■  to  jiay  tor  his  goods  of  this  kind,  and  these  the 

fact  that  the  succession  was  maintained  liy  a  '  *  like  June  in  Amenea,  witli  roses  in  full  market.  XVe  sometimes  hear  tliat 

Ainii  Ii.xl  rrmn/lanii  vvbn  onnb  Iinro  bis  nn  niii  |  blOOm  lU  tllC  opcll  UIT.  bfincst  men  baV’C  tO  liaV  U  lliirll  Dl  ieC  fill’  their 


son  and  a  grandson,  w’ho  each  bore  his  name.  ”P^  “  _  j  honest  men  have  to  pay  a  high  juice  for  their 

Ijikc  fl  sliot'k  of  corn  fully  ripo,  lit*  to  liis  Tlic  Hocrot<irysliip  of  Home  Missions,  vii'^nnt  Joont,  to  covci  llio  kisses  inflicted  l)y  di.slionest 
"rave  in  a  f^ood  old  apre.  I  since  tlie  regretted  resignation  of  Dr.  XV.  C.  Tliis  is  true  also  of  the  moat  that  does 

a\s  lie  went  liome  to  lieaven  early  on  Satur-  j  Roberts,  was  last  w'oek  filled  by  tlie  choice  of  perish  ;  a  few’  pay  a  high  jirice  for  wlint 
day  morning,  w’e  feel  sure  that  lie  was  greeted  (jjg  Rov.'xX'illiam  Irvin  of  Troy  as  his  succes-  would  be  eomjiaratively  cheap  if  the  cost  wen 

by  his  XIaster  with  “XVell  done,  good  and  ^  gyj._  As  in  duty  bound.  Dr.  Irvin  is  now’  giv-  fairly  distributed. _ 

faithful  servant!”  and  had  a  warm  welcome  (^e  great  matter  thus  thrust  upon  his  at-  The  course  of  lectures  bv  Rev  Dr  C  S  Rol». 

from  his  old  copresbyters,  Nevius,  XI  nsgrave,  I  j,Y  gjjjgC  of  the  Church  the  •  a  xr  i-  ‘  t>  i  i  • 

fi.A.  I  ,AA.  til.,..  I  ■■  Doaio  01  lilt  i  nurcii,  xne  j^son  at  the  XIadison-avenue  Presbyterian 

the  Breckinndgcs,  Plumtr,  and  Backus,  Pe-  careful  consideration  which  it  merits.  XVhat  r-Unr/.i.  i..i  Fiftv  ti.ii<i  tiirA.nii  nn  ciif././>caKr 


THE  DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  COLLEGES. 

The  Daj’  of  Praj’er  for  Colleges  was,  as  usual,  ob- 
serveil  at  .Vubuni  Theological  Seminarj’.  Prof.  E. 


AAA. A... AAA  .AA.  A  A  A.  A.  A .  AA.AAA  ..A...  AA  .  •  . A.  A .  „ . .  A  A  ]  ^  (T  J  o  grcai  Ill  ui  T  c  r  iiiusinrusi  iipoo  iiisat-  T  li  c  . -ni  I  v  D  f  I  Cl  ‘  1 1 1 1’c  ^  li  V  Tti  >  V  Dp  C  .S  Holi- 

from  his  old  copresbyters,  Nevius,  XI  nsgrave,  I  tion  bv  a  chief  Board  of  the  Church  the  •  a  xr  i-  ‘  t>  i  i  • 

fiAA.  I  ,AA  .  BI.,..  ....a  I.A.  I  ■■  00.11(1  01  lilt  i  nurcii,  xne  j^son  at  the  XIadison-avenue  Presbyterian 

the  Breckinndges,  Plumtr,  and  Backus,  be-  oonsideration  which  it  merits.  XVhat  (Churcli  cit  Fiftv-tliird  street)  on  successive 

sides  a  great  number  of  those  who  were  won  to  ^^j,p  result  will  lie  we  do  not  venture  to  pre-  u  1  •  ^  a  s  i 

...  ...  usuii  iviu  lie,  wt  iiu  iioi  >(  limit  lu  pit  Suiidav  evenings,  seeins  to  show  as  good  re- 

dirt.  Srttlrtl  for  Iheso  twenty  year,  in  Troy,  ,|,e  tornier  one  on  tlie  Plian,ol,s  ot 

over  a  eliurch  w’hieh  has  flourished  and  be-  (jjg  Exodus.  Twentv-one  persons  were  added 

THE  DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  COLLEGES.  como  Strong  imdcr  liis  faithful  and  able  min-  j^e  communion  two  months  ago,  and  now’ 

The  Daj’ of  Praj’er  for  Colleges  was,  as  usual,  ob-  istrj,  there  are  ob\iouslj  manj  interests  anti  fourteen  more  were  received  last  Lord's  day 

served  at  .Auburn  Theological  Seminarj’.  Prof.  E.  to  be  considered  before  a  decision  can  be  confession  of  faith.  It  is  clear  that  such 

A.  Huntington  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  at-  reached— ties  wliicli  perhaps  only  those  w’lio  discourses  as  tliese  combine  a  popular  interest 

tendance  of  citj’  pastors  and  other  friends.  Ro  have  been  eonfronted  with  a  similar  jiroblcm  ■^yjtJi  a  deep  spiritual  power.  Dr.  Robinson  is 

ports  were  presented  of  the  state  of  religion  in  a  ^an  full}’  apjireeiate.  The  Seoretarj’-elect  is  a  delivering  a  new  series  upon  (Questions 

large  number  of  colleges.  -Ymong  the  institutions  native  of  this  cit}’,  born  Oct.  28,  1833.  He  serv-  Concerning  tlie  Creation  of  Adam.  These  are 

represented  were  Princeton,  Williams,  .Ymherst,  Rutgers  College  after  his  graduation  tliere,  quirked  by  the  same  directness  of  evangelical 

Hamilton,  Lake  Forest,  Pennsj’lvania,  Knox,  Lin-  both  as  tutor  and  jirofessor.  His  first  jiastoral  jj,<ldress,  and  are  attracting  large  audiences  of 

coin,  Dalhousie,  Union,  Harpoot,  Beirut,  Tennes-  charge  was  at  Rondout,  in  order  to  which  he  ppojile  of  thought  and  education. 

see,  Colorado,  tiueens,  and  Emorj’.  The  reports  ""ns  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  North  Riv.  - 

were  on  the  whole  encouraging  and  hopeful.  Of  Fob.  18,  18()2.  Dr.  Irvin’s  success  in  the  Let  the  Cliureli,  and  ev’en  tlie  ehurch-build- 

the  350  students  at  .Ymherst,  70  per  cent,  are  Chris-  ministry’  has  been  large  and  uniform,  and  he  is  ing,  be  w  orthy  of  the  infinite  truth  of  Christ, 

tians,  as  are  over  half  the  180  students  at  Hamil-  w’idelj’  honored  and  beloved,  as  is  due  to  Ids  and  tlie  indw’clling  of  the  Holy’  Sjiirit.  Lot 


ton.  At  the  latter  College  51  are  candidates  for  |  character  and  record . 


'the  ministry.  .Yt  XVilliams  15  have  decided  to 
enter  the  foreign  field.  Beirut  College  has  gradu- 


XX'e  give  elsewhere  “.A  Sermon  by  a  Presby¬ 
terian  XX'oman.”  Though  we  don’t  fancy 


club  and  society  methods  of  gaining  members, 
doing  w’ork,  .and  paying  exjiensi's,  be  far  from 
the  people  of  God.  .\s  Phillijis  Brooks  w’ell 


ated  ’233  persons,  and  partly  educated  400  more.  !  u..  a.-^a.a/.a.  ia  JT.A-f  k..  id  h  •  “Down  to  the  least  argument  w’e  use, 

It  has  now  167  students.  Harpoot  College  reports  lady  ihat  she’  handles  her  tO-xr^lL  clowm  t<>  the  least  bit  of  church  machinery  that 

65  graduates,  and  2a  students  are  in  the  Theologi- '  ..  ..-aaoUVi  1  a  clicks  in  some  Dorcas  Society  or  guild-room, 


65  graduates,  and  25  students  are  in  the  Theologi- ' 
cal  Seminary.  Lake  Forest  is  much  encouraged  at  | 
the  accession  of  Dr.  Rolierts.  Lincoln  University  I 
has  200  students,  41  in  the  Theological  depart¬ 
ment— a  great  increase  over  a  few  years  ago.  j 
Union  has  6600  alumni,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  i 
are  in  the  ministry.  Fifteen  students  are  studj’ing  1 
for  the  ministry.  The  facts  presented  were  such 


I  There  is  a  wealth  of  pat  illustration,  and  yet 
urage  a  ,  diverted.  She  keeps  close  to  her 

niversity  I  tlieme.  .As  will  be  gathered,  she  would 


down  to  the  least  bit  of  church  machinery  that 
clicks  in  some  Dorcas  Society  or  guild-room, 
let  the  truth  and  dignity  of  God  be  felt.” 

XX'e  trust  that  any  who  can  attend  the  Tliurs- 


200  students,  41  in  the  Theological  depart-  '  ,  “  the  elders  o  dntv  and  H  Z  T 

A  .  •  fain  stir  up  tne  eiders  to  duty,  and  the  whole  dnv  4  o’ldoek  nraver  and  conference  meetin 

t-a  great  increase  ,>ver  a  few  years  ago.  cjturch  to  generosity.  .Just  begin  her  homilv.  ZTHJ  J  Z  vLrtZlL 


me..i-a  gieau  *‘8^’  Church  to  generosity.  .Just  begin  her  homilv,  hM  at  the  narlors  of  the  Fourth-avenue 

Union  has  6600  alumni,  of  whom  about  one-fifth  '  AiAA..r  mndpr  nnd  tbpn  brnak  if  ‘  ^  parlors  or  me  r  ourm  a\cnue 

are  in  the  ministry.  Fifteen  students  are  studying  ^  ’  then  break  away  if  you  can.  church  (corner  22d  street),  wdl  make  it  a  point 

for  the  ministry.  The  facts  presented  were  such  A  glance  over  our  columns  devoted  to  Church  to  I0  so.  A  fuller  notice  will  le  oum  e  se¬ 
as  to  cheer  the  friends  of  Christian  education,  and  news,  will  reveal  the  cheering  fact  that  reviv-  Rensselaer  t  ^  rs  - 

showed  an  excellent  condition  of  affairs  through- ,!  als  are  occurring  in  many  places.  Our  pastors  special  seiw  ■  ’ 

out  the  collegiate  world.  j  just  now  at  home  and  busy,  each  one  en- 

The  services  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  j  deavoring  to  build  the  wall  over  against  his  - 

were,  as  usual  on  this  day,  of  s  pecial  interest.  It '  own  house.  These  sw’iftly-passing  days  of  the  .Sunday-school  teachers  and  others  on  the 

has  always  been  a  marked  occasion  in  this  New  JA'inter  are  precious,  every  one.  XVest  side,  have  now  a  good  opportunity  to 

Y'ork  School  of  the  Prophets,  and  as  it  was  in  the  -  hear  Dr.  A.  F.  Schaufller’s  expositions  of  the 

days  ot  Drs.  XVhite,  Edward  Robinson,  Thomas  The  ladies  of  the  XVoman’s  Board  of  Foreign  lessons,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  tonnan- 
H.  Skinner,  Henry  B.  Smith,  and  William  Adams,  Xlissions  e2n  North  XX'ashington  Sfjuare)  make  nouneement  in  another  column. 

so  now  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Roswell  D.  an  apjical  for  missionary  teachers,  which  will,  - - 

Hitchcock,  and  the  influence  of  the  corps  of  pro-  j  we  trust,  be  listened  to  by  the  right  parties—  correspondent  “  M  ”  gives  ( on  the  8tli 

fesssors  who  cluster  almut  him — the  day  is  a  day  young  women  who  have  the  necessary’  train-  piif-'c)  very  interesting  account  of  the  Train- 
of  days.  The  professors  cease  their  lectures,  and  ing,  health,  and  other  qualifications  which  in-  iDK  School  for  Nurses  in  East  Thirty-sixth 
the  whole  routine  of  the  Seminary  is  arrested,  while  sure  success.  street. 


as  to  cheer  the  friends  of  Christian  education,  and  |  news,  will  reveal  the  cheering  fact  that  reviv- 
showed  an  excellent  condition  of  affairs  through- !  ajg  are  occurring  in  many  places.  Our  pastors 
out  the  collegiate  world.  j  are  just  now  at  home  and  busy,  each  one  en- 

The  services  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  j  deavoring  to  build  the  wall  over  against  his 
were,  as  usual  on  this  day,  of  s  pecial  interest.  It  own  house.  These  sw’iftly-passing  days  of  the 
has  always  been  a  marked  occasion  in  this  New  XVinter  are  precious,  every  one. 

Y'ork  School  of  the  Prophets,  and  as  it  was  in  the  - 

da  vs  of  Drs.  XVhite,  Edward  Robinson,  Thomas  The  ladies  of  the  XV’oman’s  Board  of  Foreign 


The  dedication  of  the  fine  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Oneida  Castie  took  place  on  Jan. 
26th.  Tlie  sermon  w’as  preached  by  Dr.  George 
D.  Bcuker  of  the  First  Church,  Philadelphia. 
aYs  will  be  seen  by  the  account  in  our  Church 
New’s  columns,  the  occasion  w  as  viewed  as  a 
completion  of  the  work,  and  therefore  proper¬ 
ly  memorial  of  the  late  jiastor,  XIr.  Cochran. 
The  chaste  audience-room  bears  a  t.ablet  to  his 
memory’.  It  is  of  heavy  rolled  lirass,  carried 
out  in  cross  form,  very  richly  engraved,  and 
placcil  against  an  oak  background.  The  in¬ 
scription  roads  as  follow  s ;  “  In  Xlemory  ol  .Yn- 
drew  Cochran,  Pastor  of  this  Chui’ch  1854-1886. 
‘I  have  fought  tlie  good  fight,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.’  ”  A  second 
tablet  is  oblong  in  form,  and  while  simple,  is 
yet  dignified  in  character.  The  inscription  is 
“John  P.  Sherwood,  XIargaret  Y.  Sherwood, 
and  Caroline  A.  Root,  A.  D.  1886.”  This  is  also 
of  heavy  brass,  with  an  oak  liackgroimd,  and 
both  are  the  work  of  Xlessrs.  J.  &  R.  Lamb  of 
this  city.  .Ys  w’ill  be  remembered,  XIr.  Coch¬ 
ran  died  in  September  last,  shortly’  after  lay¬ 
ing  the  corner-stone  of  the  new’  strui’ture.  He 
had  been  pastor  of  this  church  for  thirty-two 
years.  _  _ 

XX'e  read  tliat  “  the  Baptists  and  Xlethodists 
have  had  a  contest  for  chajilain  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  House  of  Reju’osentatives.  The  Xletho¬ 
dists  won,  and  are  joy’ful,  as  the  Bajitists  have 
alw’uys  been  suceessfiil  heretofore.  ”  Our  neigh¬ 
bor,  The  Examiner,  will  be  dejiressod  over  this 
new’s,  and  the  Christian  AYdvocate  oorrespond- 
ingly  elated.  But  we  advise  them  to  jmuse  for 
a  little  before  yielding  their  symjiathies.  The 
transaction  could  hardly  have  taken  place  as 
liere  given  “  down  in  AYrkansas.”  For  observe, 
there  is  no  mention  of  jiistols  or  bow’ie  knives 
liaving  been  called  into  requisition ;  no  one 
.seems  to  have  been  killed  during  this  struggle 
for  the  chajilaincy  on  either  side.  The  accouut 
must  hence  be  ri’celved  w  itli  caution.  All  juec- 
edent  is  against  such  an  omission  of  arguments 
and  ji(»rsii.asives  to  duty  on  the  part  of  .Yrkan- 
sas  Representatives.  But  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  rejiortor  deemed  it  not  W’orth  his  while  to 
go  intd  particulars  concerning  ini’idi'uts  so 
mucli  a  matter  of  course. 

A  GHEaT  AHV.VXUE  IX  THE  POLK  Y  OF 
THE  CHIXESE  EMPIRE. 

The  lollowiiig  coimnunicatioii,  which  Kcoretarj’ 
Ellinwooil  nddressoil  to  The  Tribune  on  Friday 
last,  contains  matter  of  unusual  interest,  and,  it 
must  be,  of  no  secondary’  importance  in  the  view’ 
of  all  who  have  any  solicitude  for  the  lionor  of 
tlieir  country’  abroad.  Dr.  Ellinwood  writi's  : 

Now  York,  Jan.  2i(,  ins". 

In  relation  to  tin*  indemnities  recently  grant¬ 
ed  by  tile  Chinese  Government  to  American 
and  Eurojiean  Xlissionary  Societies  for  jiroji- 
(‘I’ty’  destroyed  by  Ciiinese  mobs,  w’ill  you  al¬ 
low’  me  to  present  a  oojiy  of  a  letti'r  addri'ssed 
liy  the  X'ieoroy  of  the  Canton  Province  to  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Consul  Seynionr  of  Canton?  He 
modestly  suggests  that  tlie  scales  of  interna¬ 
tional  justice  have  two  sides,  and  are  sujijios- 
ed  to  lie  of  equal  weight.  He  makes  no  com¬ 
ment  on  tile  comjiarative  merits  of  Confucian 
and  Cliristian  statosmanshiji,  liut  he  leaves  a 
largo  margin  for  the  jilay  of  imagination  and 
of  national  consoienci'.  The  letbu’  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  In  the  case  at  San  Francisco  (referring  to  tlie 
coast  gcii(*rally  |,  Aiiicricans  killed  ovi'r  thirty  Clii- 
nosc  subjects,  and  si'vcral  lunidrcd  tiiousiuid  dol¬ 
lars  worlli  of  jiropcrty  wcri>  lost.  This  is  inhninan 
ojipression  to  the  extreme,  and  conijiared  with  the 
two  cases  at  Kwai  Peng  and  I'liing  Yuen,  is  a  linn- 
dred  times  as  severe.  Altliongh  the  .Vmeriean  in- 
demnily  has  been  eonsidert'd  and  decided  njion, 
yet  it  is  not  settli'd.  Cliina  has  exerti'd  lierself  to 
the  utmost  in  administering  tlie  small  eas<‘s  of 
.XmericM,  so  .Vnieriea  oiight  iiniiiediately  ami  .satis¬ 
factorily  to  settle  the  serious  eases  of  I'liina. 
Your  Honorable  (kinsul  onglit  to  jiersonally  tele- 
grajih  and  jndition  Ids  Excidleney,  tlie  American 
Minister  at  IX'king,  to  write  to  your  honoralile 
e  inntry's  Secretary  of  State  to  consider  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  lo  jiay  the  indemnity  to  llio  Chim'se 
Xlinisler,  and  to  severely  jmnish  the  rioters  so  as 
to  be  in  aeeordanee  with  Oie  jmblie  agreeimmls. 
AlUioiigh  tins  case  is  not  eonneeled  witli  the  Kwai 
Pi'iig  ease,  yet  ymir  llimoralde  Oonsnl  liaving  jire- 
\  ionslj’ s(‘nt  dispatelies  lo  iin',  resjiectfnlly  ai-liing 
me,  tlie  X'ieeioy,  of  ri'asonable  affairs;  so  I,  the 
X’ieeroy,  ask  reasonalib'  affairs  of  your  Honoralile 
Consul,  and  think  your  Honorable  Consul  will  com¬ 
ply  with  this. 

I  have  ordcri'd  the  Kwai  Peng  magisti’ate  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  true  facts  of  the  ease,  clearly  trace 
nj),  satisfactorily  admiiiister.Jand  n'jiort  the  affairs, 
and  if  XIr.  Fulton  returns  lo  the  district,  to  jiro- 
t('ct  him  with  all  his  p<i\v(>r,  ami  to  jmt  a  stoj)  to  all 
I  hostile  I  jilacards  jiosti'il.”  [Signeil) 

('HEtwo,  X’ieeioy. 

Tlie  iinjiortanec  of  the  reeoiit  action  of  tlie 
Chinese  Government  cannot  be  overestimat- 
eil.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  deliberate 
adojition  of  a  settled  and  jiernianent  jioliey  in 
regard  to  tlie  full  toleration  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions,  Protestant  and  (Catholic,  in  all  jiarts  of 
tlie  Emjiire.  And  in  issuing  edicts  forbidding 
all  popular  violence  or  other  injury  to  mission¬ 
aries  or  their  native  adlierents,  it  takes  sjieeial 
pains  to  deelan'  that  tlieir  sjiirit  and  their  aims 
are  good.  It  onlj’  insists  tliat  thorougli  loyal¬ 
ty’  to  tlie  Government  sliall  be  maintained. 

In  ndution  to  tliis  imjiortant  action,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  of  Jan.  1(>  says  : 

The  Iinjierial  authorities  deelnre  that  ttie  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  entitled  to  resjieet  since  it  teaches 
men  to  do  riglit.  Missionary  elmjiels  are  to  be 
proteetc'd,  ami  anything  in  tlie  shape  of  disturb¬ 
ance  toward  tlimn  is  to  lie  put  down  and  punislied 
witti  tiie  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  In  one  of  the 
Jiroelamations  they  are  remiiKhsl  tliat  those  who 
emlinice  Cliristianity,  do  not  cease  to  lie  Ciiinese. 
Tliey  have,  thorefons  an  un diminished  claim  for 
the  jirotection  of  the  law  of  their  country',  and 
they  owe  in  return  a  corresponding  obedience  to  it. 

Thus,  while  granting  full  religious  liberty 
and  guarantees  of  jirotection,  the  Government 
is  careful  to  guard  against  all  tliose  abuses 
which  seek  to  turn  missions  to  the  account  of 
dijilomatie  aggression,  whether  bj’  France  or 
any  other  {lower. 

These  important  tokens  of  a  more  enlighten¬ 
ed  Jioliey  on  the  i>art  of  China,  should  have  a 
salutary  influence  on  the  public  sentiment,  as 
well  as  upon  the  legislation  of  this  country. 
However  we  may  restrict  Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion,  wo  should  learn  to  resjiect  the  race,  and 
to  do  full  justice  to  tliose  representativ’es  of  it 
W’ho  are  already  among  us. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  tliat  we  took  the 
initiative  in  promoting  intercourse  w’ith  Chinn. 
As  early  as  1844  our  Government  sent  Hon.  Ca¬ 
leb  Cushing  to  ask  for  a  tri'aty  between  the  tw’o 
countries.  In  1858,  througli  XIr.  Reid,  we  made 
a  treaty  in  which  we  accorded  to  the  Chine.se 
all  the  rights  wliich  we  gave  to  any  other  peo- 
jdo.  In  1868  W’e  made  the  Burlingame  Treaty, 
which  emphasized  the  jirineijileof  perfect  reei- 
jirocity,  and  allow’ed  Chinese  citizens  to  come 
and  go  as  they  pleased. 

XVhen  the  Chinese  Embassy  came  among  us, 
they  were  everyw’here  received  with  enthusi¬ 
astic  ovations.  Oliver  XX'endell  Holmes,  in  a 
poem  which  seems  a  little  odd  in  the  light  of 
recent  events,  warmly  welcomed  the  Embassy, 
and  he  thus  apostrojihized  the  “  Land  of  XVon- 
ders.  Fair  Cathay  ” : 

“And  lo  !  a  new-born  nation  waits, 

Sittins:  at  the  goMen  gates 
That  glitter  by  the  sunset  sea — 

WaifJi  with  ontsqyr.ad  nrma  for  thee  ! 

“  Open  wide,  ye  gates  ot  gold. 

To  the  Dragon's  banner  fold  ! 

Builders  of  the  Mighty  Wall, 

Bid  your  mountain  barriers  fall ! 

So  may  the  girdle  of  the  sun 
Bind  the  East  and  West  in  one.” 

XX'e  did  wait  w  ith  open  arms  just  then,  for 
our  transcontinental  railroad  companies  were 


seeking  cheap  labor  to  complete  their  lines. 
.Agents  were  sent  to  China  for  recruits.  The 
Burlingame  Treaty  proved  more  disastrous  to 
the  industries  of  the  Chinese  tlian  anything 
that  the  laboring  classes  in  this  country  have 
been  called  to  suffer.  The  introduction  of  for¬ 
eign  steamers  to  the  commerce  of  the  coast 
and  the  Y'angtse,  displaced  tens  of  thousands 
of  natives  who  had  lived  by  the  labor  of  the 
junks  and  the  myriads  of  small  boats,  and 
hundreds  of  tliousands  of  people  were  brought 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.  But  wlien  asked 
wlij’  Cliina  did  not  complain  and  seek  a  revis¬ 
ion  of  tlie  Treaty,  a  liigh  mandarin  replied : 

Because  our  Government  has  too  niucli  respect 
for  the  treaty  obligations  she  has  enteri'd  Into,  to 
permit  j’ou  to  be  annoyed  with  any  expressions  of 
regret  coneerning  the  praidical  w’orking  of  our 
coiiipaets. 

The  people,  how’ever,  were  not  so  consider¬ 
ate.  XIobs  arose  in  different  parts  of  China, 
and  much  foreign  property  was  destroyed,  and 
lives  were  in  some  eases  imperilled.  XX'hat  was 
done  ?  Prompt  apology  was  made  by  China  to 
our  Government,  the  ring-leaders  of  the  mobs 
were  punished,  and  indemnities,  including 
losses  exti'nding  back  over  previous  j’ears  and 
amounting  to  $735, iWO,  w’ore  paid. 

Of  the  fact  that  our  American  losses  were 
greatly  over-jiaid  under  a  commission  of  our 
own  choosing,  and  of  the  haggling  policy  of 
our  Government  in  regard  to  a  return  of  the 
unjust  surplus,  I  need  not  now’  speak.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  disgrace  of  the  past  w’ill 
speodih’  be  wijied  out  bj’  tlie  most  just  and  en- 
liglitemal  action  of  onr  Government  nnd  peo¬ 
ple. 

I  only  desire  to  add  that  in  securing  the  re¬ 
cent  indemnities  on  the  jiart  of  China,  our 
United  States  Xlinister,  Col.  Dcnby,  as  w’ell  as 
Consul  Seymour  at  Canton,  is  entitled  to  great 
credit.  He  lias  acted  not  at  random,  but  from 
a  full  know’ledge  of  the  facts  gained  by  actual 
visits  to  the  principal  American  niission-shi- 
tions.  On  his  return  to  Peking,  lie  made  an 
address  to  the  .Ynieriean  missionaries  in  a 
boiiy,  in  w’hich  lie  gave  an  account  of  liis  visit 
to  the  missions  of  the  Soutliern  ports,  and  of 
his  deeji  impression  of  the  value  of  the  mis- 
sionai-y  work  in  China.  Since  that  date.  Col. 
Denbj’  lias  w’ritten  a  letter  to  a  well  known 
missionary,  now  in  tliis  I'onntry,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

Tbroughout  Chinn  I  have  visited  the  schools, 
cluirches,  chapels,  and  hospitals  of  the  mission¬ 
aries.  The  work  is  immense,  and  wortliy  of  all 
the  sujiport  that  the  Christian  world  can  give  it. 
The  missionaries  are  abb>,  educated,  earnest,  labo¬ 
rious,  and  pious  men  nnd  women.  They  art*  doing 
inimoiise  good  to  Cliina,  and  indirectly  to  all  the 
civilized  world.  The  tourist  who  sneers  at  the 
missionaries,  or  fails  to  give  tlieiii  liis  uiKjualitieil 
admiration  and  sympiitliy,  is,  if  earnest,  sinijilj’ 
ignorant.  Ho  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  go 
tlirougli  their  niissUins  as  I  have  done. 

Sucli  testimony  from  one  w’iio,  w  hile  entirtdy 
disinterested,  has  taken  the  jiains  to  investi¬ 
gate,  is  valuable.  It  becomes  still  stronger 
when  taken  in  eonneetioii  w’ith  the  ojiinion 
which  the  Imperial  Government  has  formed, 
and  iijion  wliieh  it  has  based  its  recent  action. 

F.  F.  Ei,i.iNW’ooii, 

SiMTt'lary  Prt'sbytvrliiii  Iloaril  ForclKii  Missions, 

THE  MOODY  SCHOOLS  AT  XORTHFIELI). 

XIr.  XIoody’s  schools  in  Norlhlield  were  sLarted 
some  seven  years  ago.  Retiiniing  from  bis  suc¬ 
cessful  evangelistic  work  abroad,  and  selecting  as 
liis  permanent  liome  tlie  place  of  bis  birtli.  North- 
field,  XIass.,  his  first  tliouglit  was  that  his  native 
jdaco  called  for  some  effort  on  his  part.  F(>cling 
the  great  disadvantage  he  had  labored  under  all 
Ills  life  from  a  lack  of  early  education,  wliieh  he 
has  only  overcome  bj’  hard  study  in  after  j’i'ars, 
he  decided  to  organize  a  school  for  his  neighbors.. 
As  this  jtlan  took  shajie,  its  dimensions  grow. 
First  he  opoiu'd  his  own  home  for  a  few  young 
ladies,  and  thus  started  his  j’ouiig  ladii's’  boarding 
school.  Next  he  erected  a  modest  building  across 
the  way’;  then  East  Hall  was  built,  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000;  next  follow’t'd  Frederick  Marqunnd  Hall, 
costing  $00,000,  the  gift  of  .XIr.  D.  XV.  XlcWilliams, 
residuary  legatee  of  the  Xlanjuniid  Estate.  Next 
followi'd  Stone  Hall.  A  mnv  library  building  is 
now  in  process  of  erection,  to  cost  $20,000,  the  gift 
of  XIr.  -lames  Talcott  of  New  Y'ork,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  dormitory,  costing  a  like  amount,  llio  gift 
of  D.  M.  XVeston  of  Boston.  Two  additional  frame 
houses  are  being  llttc'd  up  for  dormitories.  These 
facilities  will  afford  aceoniinodation  for  about  300 
young  ladies.  The  school  now  numbers  over  200 
pupils.  The  school  buildings  occupy  250  acres, 
wliieh  are  bi'antifullj’  laid  out  in  jiark  and  wood¬ 
land,  traversed  by  a  romantic  glen  called  Bonar 
Glen.  An  artificial  lake  of  .some  thri'e  acres  for 
rowing  and  skating  has  been  provided,  at  a  cost  of 
$t()()0,  a  gift  of  Mr.  .John  XVaiiiunaker  of  Philadel- 
jiliia. 

Mt.  Hermon,  the  school  for  young  men,  is  about 
two  miles  from  Nortlilleld.  It  Is  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  consists  of  4(H)  acres,  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$12,500.  This  school  was  started  with  a  gift  of 
$25,000  from  Mr.  Hiram  Uatiij)  of  New  Haven.  It 
was  opened  in  the  old  farm  building,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  wooden  building  for  a  recitation  ball. 
Next  four  brick  buildings -were  erected,  and  a  large 
dining  hall.  But  soon  the  school  exceeded  the 
proportions  of  these  buildings,  and  Crossley  Hall, 
and  a  new  dining  hall  were  erected,  with  accommo¬ 
dations  for  over  ’200  additional  students,  and  with 
halls  for  chapel,  library,  museum,  Ae. 

Over  500  young  men  and  young  women,  repre¬ 
senting  a  dozen  different  nationalities,  are  now  be¬ 
ing  trained  in  those  scliools,  in  which  a  leading 
feature  of  every  course  is  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  practical  Christian  work.  Both  schools  are 
chartered  and  are  under  the  control  of  elficient 
boards  of  trustees  and  managers.  Mr.  Moody  has 
an  advisory  supervision  of  them,  and  when  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  evangelistic  work,  delivers  lectures  on 
Bible  study  and  jiractical  Christian  work  five 
times  each  week.  His  vacations  and  any  leisure 
he  may  have  from  his  active  work  elsewhere  Is 
given  to  their  management.  Ho  has  expended 
nearly  $.500,0(H)  in  the  purchase  of  grounds,  erec¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  and  the  equipment  of  the 
schools. 

This  money  has  been  received  chiclly  in  gifts  of 
large  amounts  from  friends  of  XIr.  Moody,  which 
has  been  supjilemented  by  smaller  gifts  from  very 
many  Intere-sted  in  his  work.  The  school  for 
young  men  is  designed  not  only  to  give  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  education  to  young  men  of  moderate  means, 
but  to  train  young  men  for  missionaries,  evange¬ 
lists,  and  Christian  workers.  It  is  not  designed  to 
.supplant  the  Theological  Seminary,  or  to  turn  out 
a  lot  of  second  class  preachers,  but  the  purpose  is 
to  send  out  each  year  a  large  number  of  young 
men  well  educated,  and  thoroughly  trained  to  do 
such  Christian  work  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  and 
may  be  open  to  them.  So,  too,  with  the.  Young 
Ladles’  Seminary.  It  Is  designed  not  only  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  young  ladies  of  moderate 
means  a  good  education,  but  also  to  train  them 
for  missionaries,  teachers,  and  useful  Christian 
women. 

The  entire  expense  (In  either  institution)  is  plac¬ 
ed  at  the  moderate  sum  of  $100  a  year,  which 
amount  is  far  below  the  actual  cost.  But  as  the 
number  of  students  increase.s,  the  deficiency  for 
each  scholar  will  be  materially  reduced.  The  in¬ 
come  from  this  endowment  fund  which  is  now 
asked,  is  to  provide  for  such  deficiency  as  may 
arise  each  year,  for  the  jiermanent  betterment  of 
the  schools,  and  for  a.s.sisting  deserving  young 
men  and  young  women  who  may  desire  to  become 
Christian  workers,  in  securing  an  education  and 
training  for  their  work. 


VXUM 


THE  NEW-YOKK  EVAXGEIjIST  :  THUHSDAY.  FEBKUAKY  3,  1887, 


^Cntsters  ana  CTfiuttiics. 


NEW  YORK. 


speaker  possessed  of  keen  insight  into  human  na-  the  form  of  the  amphitheatre.  In  close  arrange-  that  can  claim  to  be  truly  native.  The  Roman  Strain— In  Valatie,  N.Y.,  Jan.  20th,  1887,  Miss  Euza 

ture,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  ment  with  the  main  audience-room  is  a  charming  Church  is  Italian  in  name  and  nature.  We  can  A.,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Strain,  Esq.  Miss  Strain 

and  broad  Christianity.  Prayer-meetings  are  held  lecture  and  Sabbath-school-room,  finished  with  all  make  various  claims  to  being,  in  compass  and  “  patient  sufferer  for  several  years.  She  was 

each  afternoon,  and  services  in  the  evening.”  the  modern  improvements.  The  audience-room  is  ;  fact,  a  National  Church.  Among  them  ought  to  a  most  devoted  Cliristian,  and  although  deprived  of 

•nT-v-T.r.r-  —mho  «t.nreh  nt  Dim-  Capable  of  Seating  co.mfortal)ly  four  hundred  per-  have  been  that  we  had  a  See  desicnated  hv  the  na- 


The  Midu'intev  Xitmher, 


For  FEBRUARY 


December,  conducted  by  the  evangelist,  Rev.  Clark  *  and  rejoice  in  the  near  completion  of  their  laboi*s 
Wilson,  assisted  in  ^ng  service  hy  his  wife  (a  sis-  Mexico. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mex 
ter  of  the  late  P.  P.  Bliss)  and  their  daughter,  jqq^  Y.,  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  deatl 
These  meetings  continued  to  increase  in  attend-  Samuel  H.  Stone,  who  quietly  passed  awai 


the:  3IASTE:R'S  CALIi  MATHEWS-Suddenly,Jan.2(5th,  1887.  at  her  residence 

nn.,  v-„  1-  ■  ’  1-  ill  Summit,  N.  J.,  Ann  Hone,  widow  of  the  Rev.  James 

ihe  .New  Year  greetings  even  yet  are  sounding  ji.  Mathews,  D.D.  “  So  He  givetli  His  beloved  sleep.” 


instrument  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 


one,  this  I  .  greetings  even  yet  are  sounding  m.  Mathews,  D.D.  “  So  He  givetli  His  beloved  sleep.”  ^  p  ^angiev.  An  interesting  chaj 

But  the  i  1“  *^“1'  as  day  by  day  we  meet  friends  and  as-  i  Gardner-Iii  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  Jan.  20,  '  with  delicate  ill,i«trati 

UT  large  sociates— good  wishes  not  only  for  each  other,  but  1887,  at  the  residence  of  her_son.  Corliss  B.  (Gardner,  the  Now  Astronomy,  with  dtlicato  illu.trati 


SSlovr  ‘^TofrlommJSsl^^iceTan  K,'  health  Other  and  more  decided  paralytic  symp-  of  hfr-h^band,  LV  fs'Srb^ap^^^^^^  ia  His  cause.  To 

JX-Lven  wel  rTeiv^rthrchiSon  nrofS  all  the  people  who  cherish  the  most  affectionate  ,  us  in  this  land  of  Christian  privilege,  a  New  Year’s 


sociates— good  wishes  not  only  for  each  other,  but  1887,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  Corliss  B.  Gardner, 
j-i  i  1  '^•11  -.L  pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Gard- 

I  hopes  and  prayers  that  God  will  crown  with  new  jjer,  in  the  7!)th  year  of  her  age. 

'  and  greater  success  our  efforts  in  His  cause.  To  Moen— In  Stamford,  Conn.,  on  .Tan.  30th,  1887,  Mrs. 


forty-seven  were  received  to  the  church  on  profes-  i  c  thV  ast  vearof  M  nro-  tne  people  wno  cnerisn  me  iiiosi.  aiieciionaie  ,  luxMicge.  a  ivew  reai  s 

*lo»  of  I»ltb  io  Chri.t,  „d  live  by  letter.  Thirty  KJ  Srings  he  enieVSl  iS  rSf.  ‘^Hc  cLTcS  i  Ma.v  P,  to  TlZ  hstog  the  eo,.tl..,„mce  of  ell  good 

.l7?7jr„“l?  >■“  o'  ‘I'**  '"r  “■  i"  whole  rLm  1st  Se  d.ei-.S'g  Sle!  en.UH  ‘'‘“h  '» 


privilege  aNewY'car’s  Sophia  A.  Moun,  widow  of  Augustus  R.  Moen,  in  her 
..  ®  ’  ,  ,,  ,  84tii  year, 

ontiniiance  of  all  good  jy  MEMOR I  AM. 

with  those  millions  iii  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Buck,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Buck, 
wishes  are  a  mockery  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  tlie  17th  of  January,  1887.  She 
the  knowledge  of  Him  was  born  March  lOtli,  1808,  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  her 
:  all  blessings.  “  How  parents  were  honored  for  their  piety  and  Christian 


THE  t^TAUNi, 

By  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley.  An  interesting  chapter  of 
the  Now  Astronomy,  with  delicate  illustrations  of 
star  spectra  and  astronomical  photographs. 

PART  OF  AX  OEW  WTORY. 

The  hitherto  unpublished  conclusion  to  an  old 
romance  of  Love  and  Alchemy.  By  James  Lane 
Allen,  with  a  full-page  illustration  by  Blum. 
.IBRAHAM  EIXFOI.X:  A  IIINTURY. 

By  JOHN  G.  NICOLAY  and  Col.  JOHN  HAY. 
The  illustrations  this  month  include  portraits  of 


Kinguom.  Aiie  people  nave  a  minu  wx  woik,  aim  eonveriiiig  power.  Jieii  uie,  uui,  vtou  s  woiiv  fioes  §1500.  This  new  building  is  the  joy  not  oiilv  i  ■’  ^111  ims  auugiii  lui  iigin.  iiuiu  solemn  act.  August  24th,  1831,  she  was  married  to  tlie 

in  eye^  way  are  upholding  the  hands  of  their  pas-  on.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  more  than  congregation,  but  also  of  the  whole  comma-  above  on  the  questions  “Am  I  not  called  to  bo  a  Hey.  Elijah  Buck,  and  during  the  eontinuanec  of  his  LIXT^OI-X  IX  ruxUREKS  AXIi  IX  I.AW, 

tor  in  the  biased  work.  out^rtiVt’^'^^nd'  -f  ballnL^  in*^ the  *tr«irurv  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  delight-  missionary  ?  Will  not  the  knowledge  of  the  great  labors  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  amid  the  toils  and  And  while  reviewing  the  interesting  history  of  the 

with^u8*^”in  Ber^en^^interiMn  L^irituLThS  The  spirit  of  benevolence  seems  to  be  increasing.  niay^wxdl  .s^3'aVa\nodel^Sr  missionaries  prove  the  effectual  calling  privations  of  a  pioneer  minister’s  life  in  Michigan,  she  Mexican  War  and  the  administrations  of  Polk  and 

has  been  growiiig  during  the  entire!^  year  that  has  The  Christmas  offering  of  the  Sunday-school  to  tjo^s!  ^  ‘  ‘  ^  that  shall  result  in  consecration  ‘f  ”  was  ever  a  true  and  faithful  counsellor  and  assistant  Taylor,  it  follows  Lincoln  through  his  growing 

passed.  Special  services  began  with  the  Week  of  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  amounted  to  84.3 ,  FLORIDA  Never  was  there  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Wo-  to  him,  and  in  the  years  of  their  declining  life  she  has  ajiqujijui^iiee  with  public  men  and  events,  describ- 

“cor/slr/ For  ..early  tl.r  .0  «ook>.  nigl.lly  eer-  men-e  Boar.l  ol  Foreig,.  Mlseiei.s  wi.ea  the  oppor-  '>■-  "«  "  Coagreeslopal  career, 

than  SIOO.  .  luintlcs  or  p,.,hl,,g  on  Ihe  work  rvorc  p^tl';,.;.  si,;,  ...d  revc.llag  hie  eharaelerlsUc  ...ell, 0,1s  „„1  prlh- 

often  felt  their  “  hearts  bum  within  them.  Es-  Oneid.a  Castle.-  ’The  dedication  of  the  now  and  sinners  con^^n•ted.  Old  Confe.lerate  and  Union  ^  ®  for  larger  effort  so  urgent.  XeUio  three  daughters.  One  son  and  one  daughter  died  in  ®iple»  as  a  lawyer. 

pecially  ch^nng  ha-s  been  the  sound  of  new  voices  Pre.sbyterian  house  of  \yorslnp  at  Oneida  Castle,  go^iers  have  sat  side  by  side,  and  sung  from  the  “'‘'a"®®  possible,  not  only  because  of  the  lack  j^hincy.  The  others  still  live  to  love  and  eliorish  their  .1  .MHMVIXTER  UEnuut  : 

)ok.  Heads  of  families  and  Sabbatli-  of  money,  but  because  the  laborers  are  so  few.  mother’.s  life  and  teachimrs.  Tlio  sons.  Henrv  D..  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas,  by  Win.  C.  Church,  with 


the  now  results.  Backsliders  have  been  roviycHl  the  call  for  larger  effort  so  uri 

^  ,  and  sinners  converted.  Old  Conlederate  and  I  iiioii  ,  i  , 

1  Castle,  soldiers  have  sat  side  by  side,  and  sung  from  the  possible,  not  only  becaus. 

'■ovon  nil  .  .  .  .  _  .  . .  i  ,  .i  .  . 


o  urgent.  Yet  no 
cause  of  the  lack 


most  peacefully.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  sons  and 
three  daughters.  One  son  and  one  daughter  died  in 
infancy.  'J’he  others  still  live  to  love  and  cherish  their 


time  “  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livetli.” 


Ev.angelist  of  Oct.  7th,  a  peculiar  though  solemn  St.  .Avoustine. — The  Rev.  Edwin  K.  Mitchell 


Syria.  For  this  position  some  knowledge  of  music  from  Colorado.  The  tunoral  services  were  conducted  The  second  of  Edward  Atkinson’s  valuable  and 
is  necessary.  .At  Guatemala  is  a  comparatively  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Wallar,  and  were  atlendcd  by  a  large  signiRyaiit  papers,  diseu-ssiiig  the  real  meaning  of 


missed  him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  where  '  it*  i-i*®  corner-stone  in  the  early  part  of  bride  and  ptide.  AVo  tendei  oui  best  wishes 
he  expects  to  be  installed  over  the  church  of  Me-  i  September,  when  but  a  few  days  thereafter  he  was  OHIO. 


ere  new  and  very  promising  mission.  Two  ladies  who  gatliering  of  friends.  Truthfully  can  it  be  said  of  her  national  annameiits  and  taxes, 
his  are  there  are  doing  a  noble  work  ;  but  to  eoiitiiiuc  “  H®''  ®>*i'^>'®«  ®'  *«®  “I*  “"^1  call  lier  blessed ;  her  h.is-  .VX\ 

the  school,  it  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  take  the  i*‘**“i  also,  .ind  ho  pi.iisid  lu.i.  Life  s  a  or  i  one,  illustrated  storv  of  the  mi 


dina.  Rev.  A.  V.  S.  Wallace  was  appointed  to  de-  called  to  his  reward.  So  intimately  and  lovingly 
Clare  the  pulpit  vacant  on  Feb.  6.  Rev.  Richard  |  associated  liad  been  liis  life  work  \yitli  the  society. 


PoKTSMouTii.— Jan. ‘23d  there  were  received  iii- 


tlie  school,  it  is  nece-ssary  for  a  teacher  to  take  the  ‘  ‘ 

1  «  »  .  X  1.  1  X  .  seronolv  to  lu'r  lliial  rost  .slio  pj 

place  oi  one  or  them  who  is  obliged  to  return  home.  .  .  ,  .  *  * 

‘  „  memories  of  her  virtues  yet  linj; 

l-rom  China  comes  a  pressing  call  for  a  lady  witli  i,,i^„t  orb  lias  pas.sed.’ 


S?  Allen!  ^“tf.Vlng  pre«;t  .a  a  eo„„,»ndl„g  i  .!.« Jl.  '''"--"'"X 8!n!:''on^  SK!' wE 


member,’ inade’a  brirf  but  stirring  appe.arfor  bis  j  on  and  been  builded  into  the  new ‘‘Cochran  Me-  son»  on  profusion  theu  faitlq  many  of  teacher  in  the  Girls’  School  in  the^same 

beloved  Freedmen  Arramiements  have  been  made  niorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oneida  Castle  and  wn*  inaiiicu  [icoj  it.  yiie  itui  ti  \ytii  iiis  iwo  a,-  t,  •  ... 

fS  a  FrSiTn’s'  im^s  ineetin-  in  the  Second  Sconondoah.”  .At  the  same  time  and  on  this  ac-  daughters  thus  dedicated  tlieniselves  to  tli.>  Lord.  city.  At  Haftiwan,  Persia,  one  lady  has  been  lett 
Church  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  6.'’  a.  h.  a.  count,  quite  naturally  the  dedicatory  services  as-  vriPtiTriv  ^  '  ntterly  alone;  no  foreign  lady  near  her.  She 

„  ^  T  A  I  .  41  L  l  a  41,  sumed  in  no  .small  degree  a  memorial  character.  -MICUIGA.N.  needs  an  associate  in  her  work  for  the  women  and 

Brasher  Falls. — Just  before  the  holidays,  the  tIio  dedicatorv  sermon  was  delivered  Iiv  Rev.  Hillsdale. — .A  quiet  work  of  grace  is,  going  on  ,  , 

“Mission  Band”  connected  witli  the  Presliyterian  (j^orge  D.  Baker,  D.D.,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  in  the  Presbyterian  churcli  boro  iKev.  W.  H.  Mill- 

church  gave  an  entertainment  including  musical  C’liurch  of  Pliiladelphia,  Penn.,  who  during  liis  ham  pastor).  On  SabVmtb,  Jan. ‘23  I,  tlune  was  an  These  positions  should  be  filled  at  once.  O  may 

programme,  refreshments,  and  fair.  Tliat  which  pastorate  of  some  fifteen  years’ since  at  Oneida,  addition  of  twenty-two  members,  fifteen  from  one  the  Lord  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some  loving 


also  for  a  teacher  in  the  Girls’  School  in  the  same 


daughters  thus  dedicated  tlieniselves  to  tlu'  Lord.  city.  .At  Haftiwan,  Persia,  one  lady  has  been  left 

utterly  alone;  no  foreign  lady  near  her.  She 


MICHIGAN. 
Hillsdale. — .A  quiet  work  of 


needs  an  associate  in  lier  work  for  the  women  and 
cliildreii. 

These  positions  should  be  filled  at  once.  O  may 


attracted  the  most  attention  was  an  .Allium  Quilt,  had  formeil  a  most  intimate  and  loving  acquaint-  Sali'oatli-sehool  class;  ten  were  baptized.  Still 
from  whicli  they  realized  si.xty  dollars.  From  aiice  with  Jlr.  Cochr.an,  tlie  friendship  having  been  others  art>  deciding,  and  the  meetings  are  being 
other  sources  they  received  Sill,  making  a  tAital  maintained  to  the  eiiil.  His  discourse,  based  on  contiiiiieil. 

net  procewls  of  sflOG.  Mrs.  Lipes,  the  pastor’s  Exodus  xx.  24,  “  In  all  place.s  when  1  record  My  MINNESOTA. 

wife,  is  the  president  of  this  Bm^^  hap-  nam,,  i  „.ill  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee,”  Minneapoli-s.-TIic  following  minute  was  pass- 

py  faculty  of  inte^sting  the  children  in  the  nii^  "as  alike  able  and  pertinent  to  flic  oeca.sioii,  on-  ,,(1  unanimouslv  bv  the  Westminster  Churcli  and 


liandiiiaidens  to  say  “  Here  am  I — send  me.”  Com- 
iiiunii-ations  are  riMiuested  witli  Mrs.  J.  E.  Coriiiiig, 
Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  No.  ‘20  Nortli 


net  procewis  of  JflOO.  Airs.  Lipe.s,  me  pastors  Exodus  xx.  24,  “  In  all  place.s  when  1  record  My  MINNESOT.A.  Women  s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  No. ‘20  Nortli 

wife,  is  the  president  of  this  Ban^  hap-  nam,,  i  „.iii  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee,'”  Minneapoli-s.-TIic  following  minute  was  pass-  Washington  Square,  New  York  city, 

py  faculty  of  interesting  the  children  ••*  the  mis-  alike  able  and  pertinent  to  the  oeca.sioii,  on-  ,,,i  unanimouslv  bv  tlu-  Westminster  Churcli  and  —  - 

sionary  work.  Union  swvices  of  the  Methodist  forcing  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  God  Congregation,  in  formally  consenting  to  part  with  PROE'ESSOR  warfielI). 

Episcopal  church  and  P^^  might  be  expected  to  honor  the  worship  of  liis  Dr.  Sami.le,  so  long  tlieir  laistor:  “Whereas,  in  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Moment,  pastor  of  Westminster 

the  Week  of  1  ra>tr,  which  has  resulted  iii  a  ^lo-  hous*;,  and  m  contrast  ontenn;::  a  strong;  protest  !  iiw*  nrovidence  of  Ood  it  Ini*  *eemod  best  rliat  ^  i  i  i  ■  4i  •  i  •  4- 

rious  revival.  The  Rev.  James  p  Re<|ua  of  Roch-  against  the  materialism  of  the  a-e.  This  wlis  sup-  I,;',  enthusiastic  admirer  ui 

ester  was  witli  us,  and  (lod  ramie  him  instrumen-  pigmented  by  such  feeling  ex|iros.sion  of  the  veil- •  haiinilv  bidweeii  our  beloved  pastor.  classmate.  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield.  .Accordingly 

tal  in  doing  a  great  work.  Nearly  oiie  liundred  ■  (.ration  and  love  extended  his  departed  eolaborer  i  Rolunt  F  S.imide'^DD  and  ttiis  people  should  be  sends  us  this  line  si>eeimeii  of  tlie  generous  and 
have  inquired  the  way  of  salvation.  There  have  and  friend  as  naturallv  to  havt*  been  expected  I  i  i-  .  I  *  ^  .uiu  uk  i  coi  ic,  siio  ii  i  i  ... 

been  mlny  eonversio'iis,  including  all  clapes.  ^"fm  one  of  Mr  KiL'  ji.st^^s  of'ippreci.aUol!  I!:!;;  ilfq  oornq'w^^^  W^st'mlnster’Piesb^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '‘"If  “IT;,'/  *"'1  ' 

This  work  has  been  simply  wonderful,  and  we  and  tender  regard,  b.'iiig  listened  to  with  deepest  an  Cluireli  orMriineapolis  do  li.-reby  uiiitedlV  tes-  ‘‘"i  ^®®  *“ 

give  God  all  the  glory .  x\.  interest  and  many  tear-dimmed  eyes.  Rev.  B.  L.  jify  (,„i-  love  for  and  devotion  to  our  bi'loveil  '*ei.ist  of  last  wee k  the  action  of  the  directors  of 

Canandaigua. — A  flourishing  Young  Peoples  Bachman  of  Ltica,  Rev.  S.  15.  Robi'rts  ot  \4-r110n  |  pastor;  to  our  high  appreciation  of  his  long  and  1  Princeton  Seminary  as  to  Dr.  A.  .A.  Hodge’s  siic- 

Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  is  the  latest  addi-  Centre.  R.iv.  Mr^,  Lawrence  of  Venimi.  witli  Revs.  |  i,g,.f„i  lap.ors  among  us;  to  tlm  faitlifiilness  witli  1  eiissor.  Dr.  Warfield  was  a  classmate  of  mine, 

tion  to  the  effective  agencies  of  this  church,  which  L.  H  Payson  Samuel  Jessup,  M .  G.  Rogers,  t.  (vi,i(.i(  ,,ag  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbatli.  with  fei-  i  D,.i,„„.4„n  i,.  vi.nr  t. 

is  prospering  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  L.  Ylogg,  and  J.  Lveritt  Cottrell  of  Oneida  were  vency  and  power,  preached  unto  us  Clii  i.st  ami  i  ^ 

France.  present,  taking  part  in  tlie  e.xereises.  The  llnan-  crucified  ami  the  zeal  with  which  from  dav  j  l'®ibt  seholar.sliip,  geneial  infqriiuitioii,  ami 

Auburn.— Matters  go  on  plea.santly  at  the  The-  ®ial  statement,  setting  forth  the  work  and  showing  to  day’ lie  lias  “ouglit  to  lirliig  souls  to  the  Saviour  ;  clear  gnisfi  of  intellect,  he  was  liy  all  odds  tlie 

ological  Seminary.  The  catalogue  will  soon  be  {f*®  to  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  liis  Iiigli  commission,  qist  man  of  liie  class.  As  a  student  he  gave  bill- 

out,  showing  an  increa-sed  number  of  students,  mi.  v..  »  iii  L/iiappeii.  me  ue\ .  r^.  n.  i  a>son  and  to  the  fearlessness  with  which  tie  has  tionounc- I  1 1  ^  i  ♦  4 

Commencement  ami  settlement  arc  beginning  to  briefly  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  enterprise,  tlie  pq  worldline.ss  and  sin ;  to  the  tender  syiiipatliy  evidciict  ot  a  gii  at  lutuie.  As  a  man,  every 

occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  Seniors.  Several  of  interest  an<i  zeal  shown  by  tlie  people,  alluding  in  which  he  has  sliowii  for  us  in  our  sorrows  and  tri-  person  admired  him  for  his  genial  manner,  hum- 

the  class  arc  already  virtually  settled.  L.  F.  a  feeling  manner  to  the  <leatli  of  the  former  pas-  als.  While  we  have  concurred  in  his  reiiuest  tliut  l>le  spirit,  ami  manly  ways.  His  call  to  the  Cliair 

E-sselstyn  of  the  cla.ss  will  go  to  the  foreign  Held,  tor,  as  the  iiisenitable  providence  whereliy  ^ve  join  with  liiiri  in  asking  tlie  Pro-^bytery  to  dis-  „f  Exegesis  in  the  'VVestern  Theological  Seniiiiarv, 
The  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  has  invited  1  Hi .  A.  1 .  Dodge  ami  the \eiieiable  Mis.  Tim-  solve  the  pastoral  relation  existing  between  us,  we  ,  ii-  ii  ‘ 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhur.st  of  the  iladison  <>lby  Jenkins,  botli  earnest  and  efficient  supporters,  have  done  so  for  the  one,  reason  alone:  Tlmt  wi-  siiee.'ss  as  a  protossor,  and  liis  able  coii- 

Square  Church,  New  Y’ork,  to  deliver  tlie  annual  also  been  taken  away  just  at  tlie  completion  bavo  lieen  persuaded  tliat  he  is  in  danger  of  liciiig  tribiitioiis  to  the  literature  of  the  Church  during 
missionary  address.  Rev.  J.  S.  Riggs,  who  is  sup-  of  H'®  work.  He  then  led  in  a  very  iinpres.sive  broken  down  pliysieally  here  by  overwork,  eoiise-  tlii'  last  ten  v<'ars,  are  wliat  liis  friends  expected 


is  prospering  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Dr.  E.  Ylogg,  and  J.  Everitt  Cottrell  of  Oneida  wen 


....  vency  ami  power,  preached  unto  us  Cliiist  ami  ... 

France.  I  present,  taking  part  in  tlie  e.xereises.  The  hnan-  crucified  ami  the  zeal  with  which  from  dav  I'ob't  ot  seliolarship,  geneial  intqriiuitioii,  and 

Auburn.— Matters  go  on  plea.santly  at  the  The-  ®ial  statement,  setting  fortli  the  work  and  showing  to  day’ lie  ii.as  “ouglit  to  lirliig  souls  to  the  Saviour  ;  clear  gnisti  of  intellect,  he  was  liy  all  odds  tlie 

ological  Seminary.  The  catalogue  will  soon  be  {f*®  to  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  liis  Iiigli  commission,  qist  man  of  liie  class.  As  a  student  he  gave  bill- 

out,  showing  an  increa-sed  number  of  students,  mi.  i...  »  iii  L/iiappeii.  me  ue\ .  r^.  n.  i  a>son  and  to  the  fearlessness  with  wiiieh  lie  lias  tioiiounc- I  1 1  ^  i  ♦  4 

Commencement  ami  settlement  arc  beginning  to  briefly  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  enterprise,  tlie  (,q  worldline.ss  and  sin ;  to  the  tender  syiiq.atliy  eviduict  ot  a  gii  at  lutuie.  As  a  man,  every 

occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  Seniors.  Several  of  interest  anu  zeal  sliown  by  tlie  people,  alluding  in  which  lie  iias  sliowii  for  us  in  our  sorrows  and  tri-  person  admired  iiim  for  his  genial  manner,  hum- 

the  class  arc  already  virtually  settled.  L.  F.  a  feeling  manner  to  the  <leatli  of  the  former  pas-  als.  While  we  have  concurred  in  his  reiiuest  tliut  l>le  spirit,  ami  manly  ways.  His  call  to  the  Cliair 

E-sselstyn  of  the  cla-ss  will  go  to  the  foreign  Held,  tor,  as  the  iiisenitable  providence  whereby  ^ve  join  with  him  in  asking  the  Pro-^bytery  to  dis-  „f  Exegesis  in  the  'VVestern  Theological  Seniiiiarv, 
The  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  has  invited  1  Hi .  A.  1 .  Dodge  ami  the \eiieiable  Mis.  Tim-  solve  the  pastoral  relation  existing  between  us,  we  ,  ii-  ii  ‘ 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhur.st  of  the  Yladison  olhy  Jenkins,  botli  earnest  and  efficient  supporters,  have  done  so  for  the  one,  reason  alone:  Tlmt  wi-  .suec'ss  as  a  protossor,  and  liis  able  coii- 

Square  Church,  New  Y’ork,  to  deliver  tlie  annual  also  been  taken  away  just  at  the  completion  have  been  persuaded  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  tribiitioiis  to  the  literature  of  the  Church  during 
missionary  address.  Rev.  J.  S.  Riggs,  who  is  sup-  ®f  V'®  "'«ik.  He  then  led  in  a  very  iinpres-sive  broken  down  physically  here  by  overwork,  eoiise-  the  last  ten  vears,  are  wliat  his  friends  expected 
plying  the  Central  Church  in  Rochester,  has  begun  dedicatory  prayer,  formally  setting  apart  tlie  build-  (juent  on  his  long  residence  ami  pastorale,  his  „f  iq,,, 

a  series  of  sermons  to  young  men.  The  first  was  ing  to  the  worship  of  the  triune  God.  It  may  lie  pi-oniinciiee  in  this  eomiiiuiiity  ami  llie  Nortliwest  ,  '  t.  n-  .•  i  i  •  •  i 

delivered  on  Jan.  ‘23  to  a  crowded  house,  and  tlie  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Payson,  altliougli  some  generally,  ami  the  deinaiid  maile  upon  liis  time  seems  to  mi‘  Dr.  iVarludd  is  a  man  raisi'd  up 

Rochester  Herald  printed  the  sermon  in  full  the  J'ears  beyond  the  age  when  active  ministry  is  ex-  ,(,jq  cnergiGs  liy  luatG'rs  ami  persons  outside  of  to  perp'duale  the*  good  name  of  dear  old  rriiicctoii. 


serenely  to  her  final  rest  she  passed,  while  the  soft  illustrated  story  of  the  moonshiners,  by  Mat. 
memories  of  l.er  virtues  yet  linger  like  sui.liglit  hues  Crim.  THO.WFnox  TAYI.OU. 

when  that  bn^iit  orb  lias  piissod.  i>  ty  /a  a  y>  i  i  a  •  a  i 

_  By  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol.  An  interesting  charaeter- 

-  -  -  Qf  Boston’s  powerful  iind  original  sailor- 

XatCccs.  preacher,  told  with  anecdotes,  ami  aeeompunied 

- -  - - - —  by  a  full-page  portrait.  .Also, 

FATHER  T.AYEOIt  AXTI  CMt.ATOKY, 

^  By  YValt  Whitman,  who  in  a  striking  paper  ranks 

I  I  W  ■  the  preaelier  as  “the  one  essentially  perfect  ora- 

I  tor  ”  he  has  heard. 

I'UAXK  K.  NTOI'KMIX’li*  XOVEE, 

^  “'Tlie  Hundredth  Ylaii,”  is  eontinuod.  “It  dis¬ 

plays  increast'd  litc'rarj’  skill.” — f’/irisfioii  Uttiott. 

KEI'EXT  ART  IIIM'OA  EUIEM  IX  ROHE. 

.An  illustraled  archieologieal  pajier  by  the  director 
of  the  new  Yluseo  Urbano. 

THE  ilAIMXU  OF  .IEFFEil.«>OX  HAYIN, 

'  .  Wlieii  accused  of  eoiiiplieity  in  the  a.ssassimition  of 

President  Liiieolii.  .A  cliapter  of  “inside  history” 
^  ^  eiiiefiilly  eoinpiled  by  George  Parsons  Latlirop, 

iiitrodiiding  the  names  of  Garrison,  Tliaddeus 
I  Stevens,  Charles  O’Conner,  John  A.  .Andrews,  ami 

otliers,  and  giving  a  fae-similo  of  the  power  of 
attoniu}'  held  by  Cliief-iustiee  Shea  Ironi  tho 
bomisnien,  Coniiiiodore  Vamlerbilt,  lloraeti  Gree- 
lev,  and  Garrett  Smith. 

Abaolately  Porot  i.ee'm  kwantox  of  n\HYi,\x», 

ThlB  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity.  sttenfOi.  Hy  (lononvl  L®-n;2st:.‘.  t.  vwU.  illustrations,  iiielud- 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  tho  ordinary  *"S'  l'®*Hait  ot  Hie  t  onb-dei.i  ••  l<  .idei. 

UndB,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude  j  1*'^ 

of  low  test,  chort  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold  PivHUiont  of  Briiundoii  llollege,  with  ]ioilrait. 

onlyinsonit  RoYAi*  Baking  Powdeb  Oo.,  10ft SUt W  I%<>VKIil''TTK 


of  the  work.  He  then  led  in  a  very  iinpres-sive  broken  down  physically  here  by  overwork,  eoiise-  tlii'  last  ten  vears,  are  wliat  his  friends  exiiecte 
dedicatory  prayer,  formally  setting  apart  the  build-  (jnent  on  his  long  residence  ami  pastorale,  his 

ing  to  the  worship  of  the  triune  God.  It  nmy  lie  piominciice  in  this  eomiiimiitv  ami  Hie  Nortliwest  . 


next  morning.  Ylr.  Henry  .A.  Morgan  of  .Aurora, 
who  gave  the  semlnarj’  tlio  course  of  lectures  de- 


pected,  is  nevertheless  lilessed  with  pliysieal 
strength  and  unusual  mental  vigor,  so  tliat  lie  lias 


Ids  own  iniiiiediate  etiundi  and  i-liurcli  worli ;  and 
we  liave  bi'cn  leil  to  believe  that  in  tlie  new  lit'ld 


livered  last  year  by  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  and  been  able  to  supply  the  pulpit  in  tlu>  old  cluireli  to  wldeli  he  has  been  ealleil,  he  will  In- 

the  course  delivenxl  the  yiiar  before  by  Prof,  every  Sabbath  inoriiing  since  the  death  ot  Mr.  relievisl  from  tlie  great  mental  .strain  ami  over- 


'Triily  yours, 
iir'*<>kiyn.  N.  Y. 


.Aid  HEi)  M.  Moment. 


Young,  makes  the  Seminary  this  year  another  Cochran,  greatly  to  the  aceeptaiiee  of  the  worship- 
present  of  the  same  kind.  In  arranging  for  the  I'i-g  assemblies.  ’The  new  house  of  worshiii  is  a 


present  of  the  same  kind.  In  arranging  for  tlie 
course  tills  year,  the  Faculty  has  decided  to  have 


model  of  elegance  and  convenience,  Iniilded  after 


reliev(*d  from  tlie  great  mental  strain  ami  over-  A  card  fko.m  .vih.  vigooy. 

work  to  wliicli  lie  is  now  siibjeeled.  i  iid  Ids  lifo  To  mil  Friioals :  Upon  recent  examin.atioii  of  tlie 
ami  stri'ngth  Mill  thus  be  prolonged  and  he  in-  operations  of  the  .Aineri(*aii  Sumlay-scliool  Union 
spared  to  proclaim  salvation  through  tlirisf  tor  .  ^  , 

many  years  to  come.  We  pray  that  the  Great  ‘®  Nortliwest,  1  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
IL'ad  of  the  Cluireli,  who  has  always  led  ami  will  that  there  is  no  work  that  brings  ((iiicker  and 
always  b'ati  His  people  in  tlie  I'Cst  May,  will  go  larger  results  from  the  satiu'  expenditure  than 


six  or  seven  lectures  at  different  dates,  instead  of  the  Queen  -Aiihc  style  ot  arcliitectiin* — indeed  to  many  years  to  come.  We  pray  tliat  llu'  Gri'at 


a  smaller  number  all  In  one  week.  The  first  lec-  mafiy  it  is  a  marvel  how  so  Hiuch  in  the  way  of 
ture  of  the  course  will  be  delivereil  by  the  Rev.  J.  solidity,  taste,  ami  general  excellence  has  been 
P.  Egbert  of  Calvary  Church,  Buffalo,  on  Friday  "’louglit  at  so  eoiiiparatively  small  a  sum  as  al- 
evening,  Jan.  28.  The  subject  will  be  “Egypt.”  ready  meiitioiied.  The  exterior  is  imposing  and 


with  him  to  his  new  charge,  and  rielily  bb-ss  1  in 


i;eoii(;e  \v.  i  aiii.k’m  xoveieettk 

Gf  .Aeadiaii  Mb'  in  Ijouisiaiia,  a  story  of  love  and 

The  American  Tract  Society.  war,  illustrated  by  Keiiilde.  Fart  Two  (Conclu- 
Evanoelical  but  not  ilenominatioiial.  Prints  ^‘®"i‘  cn,  ki  ii  ix  i.oxiiox, 

in  117  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions;  st.  ]5artliolomew  the  Great.  By  Norman  Moore, 
grants  religious  ri'ading  to  the  needy;  sends  with  loiirteen  pictures  of  its  aiieieiit  aiehitecture 
colportors  to  millions  in  our  lilghways  and  I’eimell.  fofhsi 

hcdge.s,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar-  E.lmuml  C.  Stedinan'  Rob.-rt  Burns  Wilson, 
den  and  elsewheri'.  Tliis  work  depends  wholly  .loaqiiiii  Yliller,  ami  others, 
on  cliarifalile  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are  hei*akthex'T!>». 

Topics  of  lh«‘  time;  Open  Letters;  Bric-a-Brac. 
I’rice,  35  cents,  .'r'l  per  year.  Sold  everywhere. 

A’dr  .siili.si-r>7jrr.s  mho  hi'r/hi  V'lth  tin-  Janmiry  mim~ 
her  atii  have  Sovcniher  (unl  lu-eemher  nnmhers  free 
{if  eliiimed  irheii  the  i<ut)seri/)tioii  is  entered),  and 
Ihiisheijin  the  Ijneoln  Life  am!  other  seriid.s, 

'The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 


hcdge.s,  tind  to  tho  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewheri'.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  cliarifalile  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary’  of  the  sixty- 
first  year  maileil  free. 

O.  It.  IviNGKiiuiiY,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Xotfcrfii. 


I  thcroforo  an<l  Iirj^o  all  1113’  Illble  stufly« — For  tlKMiccGiniiKHlaliGa  gV  ti'acliers  nnd 


evening,  Jan.  28.  The  subject  will  be  “Egj'pt.”  reaay  meniioneu.  1  he  exterior  is  pastor  and  iKH)ple  together,  giving  unlo  the  pasl<»r  '  ,  .  .  '  ,  l(ini«  hIidIciiIh  of  uie  west  Hi.ie  or  the  city,  a  riass  for  the 

Mr.  Egbert  iias  travelleil  exteiisivelv’  in  Egypt,  and  durable,  while  llieinUnioi  tinished  111  oak,  frescoed  ^  future  as  He  has  in  Hie  past  :nan\*  souis  for  trienos  t<*  gi\<‘  it  Hu  11  Iilu  la!,  Iu.ait.>,  nioial,  and  mxuiy  <if  tiio  intcrmiiionai  suii<iay-HciDM»i  j.oMHon8  win  ho 


knows  how  to  make  his  sutgect  interestin, 


public  are  cordially  invited  to  all  the  lectures  of  P®t®d,  neatly  cushioned,  finely  furnished  pulpit 
the  course.  “*'d  choir,  is  the  home  of  elegance  and  comfort. 

Ti  4  It  ,4'4i.  ,r'„..4~.i  rii.  ...  1  I  „  1  The  auditoriuni  and  parlor  are  warmi'd  with  the 

raster  llemen, ray  of  a,iproved  furnacU.  Three  elegant  memorial 

his  annuiri  New  Years  etter  to i  s  st  (^i„q(,(4^ ^t,q„oq  j,,ass  throiigdiout,  add  at- 

®  nt  Hf  A  o  4.iiiir4-h  Ti^  I  i  tracliveiiess  to  appearances.  .A  liamlsoine  brass 

annual  slatement  of  the  church.  The  latter  shows  **  ^  r^  t  1 

a  net  sain  In  ,„en,be«i,i,.  .lurinf  tho  past  ynar  of  ?  ; 


Willi  more  tliaii  oriliiiao'  beauty,  haml.oniely  ear-  pray,.,.,  will  or,,,,,  iie,-ei,d:  boll,  unit 


edly  and  imiividually.  f<ir  the  West,  Twenly-t liird- 
strei't  Church  [New  York  eilyj  and  its  new  [lastor; 


tlnuneial  siiiiiKiit :  for  it  is  doing  more  for  1  In'  neg-  stiiri'''i  «n  fteiiursilay,  ieb.  '.itl,  at  8  i*.  M.,  in  iiu'  sixtfcnih 
,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,,,  Baiitlst  Cliuivli, ‘J'.7  West  tilth  street,  Ni'W  Y’nrk  city.  The 

b’Ctf'd  ehildren  <»f  onr  land  than  any  other  agency  uev.  a.  1’.  schaunier,  d.d.,  whe  now  ha.s  sucii  a  ela.sH  in 


as  a  slight  token  of  our  love  and  (‘steeiii  for  our 


in  exisbim  i'  and  with  L'reater  siieeess  Harlem  every  Mmiilay  eveiiliiK,  numhcrliiK  .'.(1(1  meniberH, 

in  (Xl.  ,<.114,  .imi  Mini  gl(,ai<  1  success.  nml  anellnT  on  Satunlay  arieniiMm  In  the  Broadway  Tah- 

T).  I..  Moody.  ernaele,  nmnlierliiK  HOII  meinhers,  will  conduet  this  elasH 
(  hh-ai'ti,  Ian.  11,  1887.  throncli  the  monih  ot  Fehrnary.  All  are  cordially  Invited 

^1  ,  to  he  lireseiit.  ISiKiied]  FItEDEBICK  WOOD, 

and  Olliers  as  OoniinltUie  In  charge. 

nm  n  Kv  am  - - 

"  t'o«»|i4‘i'  Union  Evniigelistie  Servlees.— Tlii-re  will 

At  4'.. nr.. If  wot-  w.i ,  I.  i ,  .4 . ...  4.-,.  4  lio  H  l’ray4-r  aiid  C'4)n  f  ereiico  .Mool  1 11  g  4  if  1  lui  workcrs  o  vory 

DIMMKK-At  Gian  lucM,  est  y\a.shinglon  stre.d,  -ri,„r.s,iny  aflernoon,  at4  o'elo.-k,  In  tin.  ehnreh  parhir  of 

Los  .Angelo..,  U.il.,  .1.111.  h,  1887,  at,  h  o  <  lock  .\.  ,M.  Mis.  u.p  Fourth  avenue  I'n  shj torian  Clinreli.  cor.  ‘22d  fctreet, 
(  ATHEItINE  Goodman  tv liloiIT  Dimmick,  wife  of  Key.  New  York.  N<I  further  notlee  will  he  given,  please  attend 
F.  M.  Diminiek.  aged  :i5  years,  5  iminlhs,  and  18  days.  and  hring  a  friend  with  yon.  ,\ll  eiirlstian  workers  are 


Dimmick— At  Grandview,  West  Washington  street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  .fan.  <!,  1887,  at  (!  o  eloek  A.  ,M.,  .Mrs. 


beside  a  special  birthday  gift  of  $80  te  the  building  ‘7  “  q-i  m.n.nuo  re.solntions  be  presented  to  our  pastor;  tliat  they 

fund.  The  latter  fund, for  the  completion  of  the  ®*  ®®®Hir\  h.as  stood  a  lieaeon  111  tlie  com-  5,,  spread  upon  the  records  of  each  of  the  ofiicial 

church,  shows  over  $11,078 paid  ami  expendi'd,  with  \*®  bl®7®‘l  Hi®  largeness  of  Gospe  piiv-  i,„qies  of  tliis  cliureh  ;  and  that  they  in'  iiublislie|i 

a  total  of  unpaid  subseriplions  of  $0800!  The  ladtes  A  pleasing  incident  in  eoimeetioii  \Mtli  the  the  daily  pajicrs  of  this  city,  and  so  far  as  pos- 

and  girls  missionary  societies,  San  Greal  Soeietv,  '’A  V*’  -  -  - 

and  Ladi.'s  Ai<l  Societv.  areall  in  aflm.rishi.m  coni  J»*-t  ri'ceivei  from  _Mr.  S.  Dow  Llwood,  a  chiireh 


To  this  brief  notice  in  one  of  tho  daily  iiapcrs  might 
truly  have  Ijcen  addol  IIicho  words :  “Another  saint  has 
entered  into  her  rest;  another  ‘elect  lady  ’  has  gone  to 
the  mansion  jnejiared  for  her  in  the  Faftier’.s  kingdom.” 


•arnestly  Invited.  Fn 


the  Committee, 

kiliaen  van  KF.NSSELAKU. 


SiinilnyM'linol  Cnnveiilion. — thider  the  auspices  of 
the  Executive  (■4immntee  of  the  Sunday-selUKil  Assix-latlon 
of  the  Pre.shytery  of  Chieliiiintl.  a  Uonveiillon  Is  P>  ho  held 


ami  Ladies  Aid  Societv,  are  all  in  a  nourishing  con-  J'*"!' /®®'  ‘  a 

dition,  and  the  whole  church  is  evidently  alive  and  f®7>®*’  r®«'l‘®»»  f  tlm  Castle  but  now  a  pnnmnent 
active  in  every  good  work.  Jan.  2sth  was  tlie  f®!*  prosi'®''^'^  '*“';k®r  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  la  emi- 
tweiitv-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  tlie  ®*'  ®  /'‘®  building  fiiml,)  expressive  of  i  s 

Central  Church.  Pastor  Hemenwav  delivered  a  ‘"ability  to  be  pres.'iit,  but  affording  earnest  of  ids 


vvn<  tlwk  rAMfliiwr  rtf  ii  hv  Dr  -i  i  •  i-  •  c  *  I  ta  i  .  •  iiig  i-i  l  ...  UI.U  a  i  IV  .  of  tllG  1’ rrshytury  of  ClllOlIinat),  II  (J<mV«MlIioIl  IK  U*  lio  iHMil  I 

I'lilrof  ceoivod  \l  r  bJ  n.Tvv'  Flvviiod  a  4.',*®  *®„'be  li'llgious  papcfs  of  tllO  1  rosliA  t  eriail  One  personal  ai'qiuvilitance  with  Mrs.  Dimniiek  extend-  Fehriinry ‘22d  t.  241h,  In  tho  First  Preshylerinn  (‘hiireh. 

iiaket,  just  nceue.t  iiom  Air.  S.  Dow  Dlwood,  a  Churcli.  ,  41,..,,  v  4  1  i  **■  h®  under  tho  h‘iid4-rship  of  Rev  G.  p.  Hays,  D.D. 

former  resident  of  tlie  Castle,  but  now  a  pnnmnent  THF  P  VCIFIC  C’tV  AST  ®®  n.on,  in.in  oni  ymi.  .>01  long  i-noiigii,  Distlngu  Isheil  i.nd  iirnetlenl  snndiiy-seh<Hd  workers  tmvf, 


some  might  think,  to  warrant  such  words  of  eulogy.  |  iieceiitod  iuvllatlons  to  didlver  addresses  on  important 


twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  tlie 
Central  Church.  Pastor  Hemenway  delivered  a 
historical  discourse  last  Sunday  morning,  but  an 
adequate  celebration  of  the  quarler-ceiiteiinial  will 
be  i>ost|)oned  until  the  occupation  of  the  new  oliun  li 
building. 


deep  interest  in  the  undertaking. 

NEW  JERSEY. 


Ontario — .A  Presliyterian  elllirell  was  orgaliiz-  We  suw  her  often  'md  in  such  ciii'iinisl-mees  -is  eoni.I  ‘“I’l®"-  An  interesting  and  pr.dllahlo  meeting  is  expeeteil, 

ed  at  Ontario,  Cal.,  fortv  miles  east  of  Lo,  Aiigeb's  7-  4  cii.  unisl.inu  s  as  could  „y  . . .  of  Bihle  teach- 

oil  tlie  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Jan  2  1KS7  not  fail  to  reveal  to  us  lier  lovely,  her  (  hnstlike  spirit,  ing,  and  the  spirliiml  lah’rents  of  the  sch'dars  seeured. 


with  forty  im'inbers. 

Seattle,  W.  T.— .At  a  meetint: 


We  were  often  a  weloonic  guest  in  lier  family,  and 
there  slie  sho\v<‘d  that  rare  gift  of  making  one  feel  as  if 


be  i>ost|mneU  until  the  occupation  of  the  new  ohur,-li  Phillipsburgh. — Tlie  Rev.  E.  Clark  Cline  was  ami  congregation  here,  resolutions  were  adopted  tiiey  were  one  of  the  charmed  eirele.  Ever  calm  and 

bulluing.  installed  pastor  of  the  recently  organized  West-  conoerning  the  proposed  witli  Irawal  of  Pastor  F.  dignified,  slie  was  always  cordial,  and  omitted  no  kind 

The  First  Church. — .A  now  feature  in  the  worship  minster  Presbyterian  Churcli  of  Ptiillipshurgh  on  G.  Strange.  Siioli  action  on  liis  part  was  greatly  deed  ot  love,  or  left  uii-spokeii  one  word  of  healing  or 

of  tlie  First  Churcli,  introduced  by  Rev.  W.  A.  'Tm'sday  evening,  Jan.  25111.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Cat-  deprecated,  and  In' was  asked  to  reconsider  it  and  ii,.ip  which  might  have  been  expi'cted. 

Hubliard,  is  the  ilelivery  of  a  brief  sermon  to  cliil-  tell,  D.D. , a  former  teacher  of  the  pastor,  ami  who  remain— all  pbslging  tlieii  earnest  siqiport  siioiild  ^oon  nfter  hIic  lei.i  i.n«ue.i 

dren  each  Sunday  morning  before  the  other  dis-  was  specially  iiitere.sted  in  his  introduction  to  the  he  stay.  ‘  ^  \Ve  met  and  knew  her  son.  after  she  had 

course.  They  are  much  enjoyed  by  the  little  folks,  ministry,  pri'aehed  the  sermon  ;  the  Rev.  V.  W.  INSTALLATIONS.  tlirough  gn'at  suffering.  M hatevor  hcauty  of  charac- 

This  church  has  recently  established  a  mission  Condit  presideil  and  constituted  the  pastoral  rela-  Gibson  Robert!)  Croton  Falls  N  Y  F.-b  3  i®*"  ®''e  might  have  pohsessed  111  her  pr.'vioiis  life,  and 

Sunday-school  on  Lansing  street,  a  neighborhood  tion  ;  Rev.  S.  N.  Hutchison  gave  the  charge  to  tlie  „  ’  -r  xt  /•  ’1  r'i  *  i  ’t4  we  doubt  not  it  was  much,  she  came  into  our  life  as  a 

where  there  is  abundant  field  for  effort  and  u.sefiil-  pastor,  and  tho  Rev.  H.  B.  Townsend  the  charge  ^  H<>1’K1N8.  i-  M-  tapilal-a venue  Church,  D.'tivi'r,  ,  ,  unselfish,  tried  Chiistian.  And  as  such 


Etitjevtfsrmetits* 


pastor,  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Townsend  the  charge  p  4*1..  xap.ia.-aN.-.u.c  viiui.-n,  1 

to  the  people;  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Cobh  offered  the  ''^®  ’ 

prayer  of  installation.  'The  prospects  of  this  new  Leonard,  A.  S.,  15rookHeld,  YIo. 
enterprise  are  most  encouraging.  Long,  Thomas  S.,  Dayton,  N.  J.,  Dee.  28. 


dignified,  she  was  always  cordial,  and  omitted  no  kind  j  Allfll  DDATUTIDO  0  flA 

deed  of  love,  or  left  ui.siioUeii  one  word  of  healing  or  |  g  jjy  [  &  tU., 

lielp  wliicli  might  have  been  expi'cted.  j  * 

We  met  and  knew  her  soon  after  she  laid  passed  50  Wall  Street,  NeW  York* 

tlirough  great  suffering.  Wliatevor  lieauty  of  charae-  I  ■ 

lor  she  might  have  iiOHsessed  ill  her  previous  life,  and  BuY'  AND  SeLL  Bh.LS  OF  EXCHANGE, 
wedouUnot  itwasnHieh  sheeam^  IflSUE  COMMERCIAr4  AND  TRAVELLERS’ 


NEW  BOOKS  AM)  rilACTS 

BY  the 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

HIDDEN  SUNBEAMS. 

Real  Incidents  In  frontier  life  In  W'estern  Now  York. 

Uy  the  Rev.  N.  R.  SCOFIELD. 

16m».  Illustrated . Price,  $1.15. 

MISS  RUTH  aSTmISS  SUSAN: 

Or,  the  Story  of  Spruce  Ledge. 

By  the  late  HELEN  E.  CI1AP3IAN. 
lOmo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

THE  FAimX  GIRLS. 

By  JENNIE  31.  DRINKWATER. 

IKiiio.  Price,  $l.:j.5. 

grahamYladdie. 

By  JULIA  431CNA1R  WRIGHT. 

Diiiio.  PrlC4!,  SLlit5 

The  Young  I’astor’s  Poslthin  and  Work  in 

the  .>uhhiith-Hcho4>l . 16nio  Tract,  3‘2  pages 

The  3l4>ney  R,uestinn . ISmo 'Tract,  8  pages 

.loinlng  the  Church . I8iuo  Tract,  8  ])ages 

tine's  (Iwn  Well . 18mo  Tract,  20  pages 

31odern  Heresy .  . 32mo  Tract,  16  pages 

Why  do  1  Believe  Christianity  to  he  a 

Rev4-latiun  f  . 32niu  Tract,  16  pages 

Bereaved  Parents  Comforted _ 3‘2nio  Tract,  16  pages 

Jesus  niy  .Saviour . 32ni(>  Tract,  16  pages 

16mo  Tracts  are  aohl  at  the  rate  of  ttm  pagi^s  for  one  cent. 


OwEGO. — Rev.  A.  C.  YIcKenzie,  for  about  a  year  praj’cr  of  installation.  'The  prospects  of  this  new  Leonard,  A.  Ss.,  Brookfield 

past  the  pastor  of  this  people,  litely  received  a  enterprise  are  most  encouraging.  Long,  Thomas  S.,  Dayton, 

very’  tlaltering  0*1 1  ^  a  Presbyteiiau  Church  re-  pfvv«svt  vr  vta  McFarland,  James,  Central  City,  Col. 

cently  organized  at  Roxbury,  Ma.s3.  He  has,  how-  1 ENNSYLY  .YNI.A.  ,  r  g  u .  v.  t  a 

ever,  declined  the  call,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  Philadelphia.— For  more  than  a  year  there  ad'Kallip,  .).  iv.,  iieatei,  la.,  .Jan.  4. 
people,  who  have  shown  their  pleasure  by  adding  has  been  a  special  and  continuous  work  of  the  Reqi'a,  Arthur,  Darien,  Ct.,  Jan.  24. 

$300  to  his  salary,  and  presenting  him  with  a  purse  Holy  Ghost  in  Tabor  Presbyterian  Cliureh  (Rev.  Straurs,  Julius,  Batavia,  Ohio,  Jan.  28. 

®^  '!?•'*  WooLVERTON,  William  H.,  Trenton  (N.  J.i  Sec- 

YIekidian. — This  people  are  mourning  the  pro-  riie  week  of  Irayer  and  the  succei'dmg  oiid  Church,  Jan. ‘20. 

spective  loss  of  their  loved  pastor.  Rev.  W.  B.  ''^®®'*'  ‘®®  ‘“•'f^®  le®tnre-room  was  not  only  tilled,  CALLS. 

Lucas,  who  has  accepted  his  appointment  as  Syn-  4‘”^.^’?4*'“”'®^  *’®  ijfi  kfr  Hfnry  F  lei'eni 

odical  Superintendent  for  the  Western  District  of  ri**^y’®*Kl>t  were  reeeiviHl  into  the  mem-  t  G,  i’|„  v  v  ’  ‘  T 

New  York.  Mr.  Lucas  offered  his  resignation  on  hcrship  of  the  church.  Of  these,  twenty-six  were  Lyons  r.u is,  .n.  i 
Sunday,  Jan.  23d,  to  take  effect  May"  Ist.  His  on  prob'ssion  of  faith,  of  whom  three  were  baptiz-  Lnglish,  John  D.,  to  Junii 
family  will  continue  to  reside  here.  ®*^’  those  uniting  on  profession,  nine  wore  Greenle.vf,  .Iosf.ph,  accef 

- -  T4U...._  heads  of  families.  A  memrer.  tonville.  N.  Y. 


c-iilra,  elieefful,  uiiselfisli,  tried  CliriMliaii.  And  a.s  such  1  —  •!  i  1  •  *  11  .  ’  V  lu  16mo  Tracts  are  boI<1  at  tli4)  rati)  of  tim  pagi^a  for  one  cent, 

she  lielpi'd  us  to  a  lielter  life.  All  elassi's  were  drawn  GREDITS,  available  ID  all  paTlS  OI  the  '“'t.  Tho  18mo,  and  32mo  Tracts  at  the  rate  of  flfteon  pagee 
,  f-,l  ll  Af  rp  ^  rp  for  one  cent,  nid.  Pestage  extra. 


to  her,  and  found  in  her  a  frieinl.  WOrltl.  MaKE  TELEGRAPHIC  TrANS- 

Soon  after  lier  ri'turn  from  New  York,  where  slie  h  id  _ _  at,.— _ _  _ _  _  _ 

gone  for  (he  most  skilful  medical  advice,  and  where  MoNEY  TO  AND  IROYI  IliUROPE. 

her  feet  had  almost  passed  into  the  unseen  world,  .she  MaKE  COLLECTIONS  IN  ALL  FOREIGN 
with  lier  liusband,  began  to  plan  for,  and  later  to  erect  CoUN'FRIES 


New  York.  Mr.  Lucas  offered  his  resignation  on 
Sunday,  Jan.  23d,  to  take  effect  May  Ist.  His 
family  will  continue  to  reside  here. 

Ithaca.  — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Ithaca 
(Rev.  A.  S.  Fiske  pastor)  received  during  the  year 


(Rev.  A.  S.  Fiske  pastor)  received  during  the  year  Miffuntown.  —  Dedienfion. — The  new  churcli  Halsey,  S.  P.,  accepts  call  to  Duryea  Yli 
1880  ninety  one  members,  fifty-six  of  these  on  con-  building  erected  for  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  when'  he  lias  been  laboring  for  the  past  year 
fession  of  their  faitli.  The  present  number  of  congregation  of  Mifllintown,  Pa.,  was  dedicated  on  Hillis,  W.  D.,  of  JIcCormiek  Seminary,  at 
communicants  is  552.  The  benevolent  contribu-  Salibath,  Jan.  23d.  This  congregation  has  had  an  call  to  First  Church,  Peoria,  III. 
tions  for  the  year  amount  to  $5072.90.  The  pas-  honored  history  for  a  century  past,  and  during  v  v:  ,.o1i  h  ui-.i....  4U.;  . 

tor’s  salary  is  $3000,  the  incidental  expenses  that  time  has  had  only  seven  pastors.  The  present  Hoey,  N.  S..  accepts  call  to  Bellaire,  Ohio, 

amounting  to  $1674.94.  k  good  year’s  record  this,  pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  Y.  Hays,  came  to  tliis  charge  Hdtt,  L  T.,  of  Union  City,  Irid.,  accepts  c 

Ovid.— The  Rev.  H.  W.  Torrence  has  accepted  Gvo  years  ago,  and  he  at  once  felt  that  it  was  his  Decatur, 

a  call  Irom  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and  expects  U117*®'*  ^®  '.***’1***'®  this  people  with  a  willing  mind  Leenhduse,  1.  J.,  accepts  call  to  Valtliain 
to  leave  Ovid  early  in  February.  Mr.  'forreiice  enthusiasm  to  build  a  iiermaiient  and  lyorthj’  Linn,  J.  M.,  accepts  call  to  Geneseo.  Ill. 
has  been  the  pastor  of  tho  Presbyterian  cliureh  In  f,  obstacles,  he  Nason  C.  P.  H.  of  Chelsea  Mas«  accent 

Ovid  for  sixteen  years,  and  will  be  parted  with  “®l’b  lulfilled  his  niission.  And  during  all  Second  Church  (iermaiitown  Pa 

with  the  greatest  reluetaiice  He  izoes  to  a  large  ®^  preparation  and  building,  the  coiigre-  Liiureii,  iTeim.iiiiown,  i  a. 

rndim^nt^ld  Me  goes  to  a  large  Ration  have  ivcfived  marbl'd  evidences  of  spiriiual  Iri'“>s,  H-  C.,  D.D.,  to  First  Congregai 

F-  -  TL  u  .  T  u  Tj.  f  4i  D  I  blessing.  Within  the  past  year  they  were  visited  Churcli,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Corning.— Ihe  Rev.  J.  h.  Bacon  01  Die  Presby-  a  revival  of  romarka'blo  power,  when  more  St.  Pierre,  Edward  W.,  of  the  Senior  ' 

torian  church  of  Corning,  having  preached  for  t|,a„  fifty  persons  were  addl'd  to  the  church,  and  ArcCormiek-  Si'minarv.  to  Centie  Cb"--'- 


STRAuas,  Julius,  Batavia,  Ohio,  Jan.  ‘28.  the  Grandview  Churth.  This  little  church  was  very 

WooLviiKTGN,  William  H.,  Trenton  (N.  J.  1  Sec-  *®  ‘*®''  ^‘*®  f’*®-'®**  ^*'®  •''''®  ‘““b'ht  in 

id  (’hurcti,  Jan.  26.  tlie  Sabhatli-school,  slie  orgunizcil  tlie  missionary  soci- 

C.YLLS.  I'ty.  Her  last  gift,  a  beautiful  eoramuiiion  serviee,  was 

Decker,  Henry  E.,  accepts  call  to  Turin  and  given  to  tliis  church. 

yens  Falls,  N.  Y'.  But  all  those  tiiiiig.s  could  not  stay  the  disease  wbicli 

English,  John  D.,  to  Junius,  N.  Y’.  again  erept  so  steadily  through  lier  frame,  and  loft  its 

Green  LEAF,  Joseph,  accepts  call  to  Washing-  poisoned  trail  in  her  life  eurrents. 
tonville,  N.  Y'.  .\gaiu  she  left  her  horn*'  and  sought  lielp  from  skilled 

Halsey,  S.  P.,  accepts  call  to  Duryea  Ylission,  physicians.  It  was  of  no  avail.  The  edict  liad  gone 
her»'  he  lias  been  laboring  for  the  past  year.  fortli.  Tliis  year  thou  shalt  surely  die.  And  wticn  the 

Hillis,  W.  D.,  of  iIcCormiek  Seminary,  accepts  final  summons  came,  just  ns  tho  light  of  tho  morning 
ill  to  First  Church,  Peoria,  III.  broke  over  tlie  world,  the  grander  light  of  heaven 

Hoet,  N.  S.,  accepts  call  to  Bellaire,  Ohio.  dawn<'d  upon  lier  soul.  Slie  was  free  from  suffering. 

Hdtt,  L  T.,  of  Union  City,  Irid.,  accepts  call  to  T**®  terrors  for  a  moment  in  r“4wer,  ami  then 

ecatiir.  the  eternal  reign  of  tlie  I’rinee  of  Peace. 

Leenhduse,  P.  J.,  accepts  call  to  Waltliain,  Ill.  The  funeral  serviei  s  were  held  in  the  little  church 
Linn,  J.  M.,  accepts  call  to  Geneseo.  Ill.  "'h®*'®  >®ving  li.-art.s  had  siiggenled,  and  tastofiil  hands 

Nason,  C.  P.  H..  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  accepts  call  “'•'•«n«®d  beautiful  flowers  in  sweet  profusion.  A 

i  Second  Church.  Germantown.  Pa.  «®rnion  was  preacli.‘<l  liy  tho  pastor,  Uev.  I.  .M. 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

ITo.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORE. 


CapiUtl, 
Sin  /dus. 


-  $rtOO,ooo 

-  $  GOO,  000 


Decatur.  the  eternal  reign  of  tlie  Prince  of  Peace. 

Leenhduse,  P.  J.,  accepts  call  to  Waltliain,  Ill.  The  funeral  serviei  s  were  held  in  the  little  church 
Linn,  J.  M.,  accepts  call  to  Geneseo.  Ill.  "■h®re  b'ving  li.-art.s  had  siiggenled,  and  tastofiil  hands 

Nason,  C.  P.  H..  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  accepts  call  “'•'•«n«®d  beautiful  flowers  in  sweet  profusion.  A 

to  Second  Church,  Germantown,  Pa.  «®rnion  was  prcacli.‘<l  liy  tho  pastor,  Uev.  I.  .M. 

Riggs,  H.  C.,  D.D.,  to  First  Congregational  Condit,  and  remarks  made  and  prayer  offered  by  her 
Cluireli,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  oU  friend,  Itev.  J.  -M.  Boal  and  Rev.  Dr.  O.  C.  Weller. 

St.  Pierre,  Edward  W.,  of  the  Senior  Class,  then,  out  from  the  dear  church  whicli  she  had 


three  months  ^eh  Sunday  at  a  schoolhouse  a  mile  there  is  now  a  memberstiip  of  over  three  hundred 
east  of  the  village’ ^s  surprised  at  receiving  a  ^iid  fifty.  The  cost  of  the  new  building,  including 
purse  of  $32.  The  old  soldier  who  had  collected  everything,  is  about  $10,000,  and  the  people  have 


the  amount,  i^iid  in  presenting  iL  that  he  \\as  not  responded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pastor  with 
?  saint,  but  rather  an  able-bodied  sinner  such  enthusiasm,  that  not  one  dollar  of  debt  re- 
who  likiHl  good  preaching. _  _  mains  to  be  nrovidoil  for.  Tlie  wliole  .mim  had 


fifty  persons  were  addl'd  to  the  churcli,  and  McCormick  Seminary,  to  Centre  Cluireli,  Seaton,  -“O  lo'cd,  her  body  was  tenderly  borne,  and  slowly  the 

is  now  a  memberstiip  of  over  three  liundred  Ill.  long  train  wound  round  the  iiili  to  the  beautiful  knoll 

and  fifiy.  "The  cost  of  the  new  building,  including  RESIGN .4TIONS.  in  Rosedale  Cemetery,  where  the  body  was  deposited 

e\ Clothing,  is  about  $10,(^,  and  the  people  have  Black,  George  B.,  First  Church,  Henrv,  Ill.  until  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection, 

responded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pastor  with  —  „  „  .  '  4.  ■  4  4U  i...  u-,.  .u 

such  enthusiasm,  that  not  one  dollar  of  debt  re-  Burdick,  F.  H.,  Sixth-street  Church,  Washing-  Sympathetic  ones  had  most  thoughtfully  hidden  the 
mains  to  be  providoil  for.  The  wliole  sum  had  ^®®’  ^  ’  Presbytery  to  have  his  upturned  earth  by  sweet  flowers  and  evergreens.  A 

been  previously  raised,  except  $2400  which  was  °®*“®  stricken  from  the  rolls.  touching  sight  was  tho  presence  of  the  smallest  chil- 


LOGAN  C.  .3ICRRAY,  Prekident. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashier. 

Transacts  a  General  Huiikiiig  Business. 

IJ  f  RECTORS  : 

LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  .1.  W.  DREXEL, 

CHAUNCF.Y  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 

MORRIS  H.  JESUP,  D.  A.  LINDLEV, 

C.  k.  UICKOX.  JAMES  W’.  ALEXANDER, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 

JOHN  cattnaciT 


736  BROADWAY, 


.YKW  YORK, 


a  few  w'eks  at  the  honie  of  her  falher,  Hon.  ^(y(^  former  pastors,  and  three  services  were 
G^irge  T.  b^ncer,  111  Corning,  is  aecompa-  |,(4jq  quring  the  day.  The  dedication  sermon  was 
nied  by  her  little  son,  who  is  afilicted  with  eata-  pr4'ached  by  the  pastor  in  the  morning.  The  Rev. 


name  stricken  from  the  rolls. 

Nevin,  W.  G.,  Rehoboth,  Pa.,  .Jan.  ‘25. 

DEATHS. 

Brownlee,  Jami^i,  of  parah’sis,  in  Carboridale, 
Ill.,  Jan.  8,  aged  75. 


TRUNK  MANUFACTURER 
And  Importer  of  Leather  Hoods. 

Fine  English  stylo  HEAL,  ALLIGATOR,  and  RUSSIA 


fact  of  both  ®y^-  -4  recent  operation  enables  jjj.  B,.naugh  preachetl  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  !  Burr,  Henry  Bron.\rd,  of  pneumonia,  in  Dal- 


hlm  to  see  somewhat. 


Rev.  Mr.  Sherrard  in  the  evening,  wiiile  immense  1  las,  Texas,  Jan.  20,  aged  56. 


Syracuse.— The  Daily  Journal  of  Jan.  24  th  says:  audiences  thronged  the  building  at  all  these  servic-  Emerson,  Charles  Page  of  consumption  in 
“The  union  services  of  the  First  Presbyterian  es.  At  the  afternoon  serviee  the  YIethodist  and  Philadelphia,  aged  34  vears  ’  ’ 

Church,  under  leadership  of  Rev.  Edgar  E.  David-  Lutheran  congregations  of  the  town  were  present,  ‘  ti?  '- 

son,  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  The  audit  iice  and  as  a  testimony  of  fraternal  feeling,  thev  eon-  i  PROTEST.YNT  EPISCOPAL. 

■  - - - - r  41...  -.1 - 4.  M_  4  .,,^  .4_.  . <xi„:  ._4  -  The  Next  Best  Thing.”— The  North  Carolina 


last  night  teste*!  tlie  eapaeity  of  the  eliureh.  Mr.  tribute<l  a  sum  sufficient  to  present  tlieir  Presby-  ' 


Davidson’s  manner  and  metliods  of  evangelical  teriaii  brethren  with  a  very  beautilul  communion  “  Cliurcli  YIesseiiger  ”  says :  It  is  now  announced  1  J’  7 

work  are  very  .lignified  and  frc'e  from  all  elements  table,  on  the  reverseside  of  which  will  be  inscribed  that  tlie  Roman  Church  has  ereett'd  in  this  land  I  ,  ‘  “  "■"“®  ‘in<i 


dren  of  the  church.  The  Kate  Dimmick  Mission  Band,  * 

carrying  a  floral  pillow  with  the  word  “  Rest  ”  upon  it.  Fine  English  stylo  HEAL,  ALLIGATOR,  and  RUSHIA 
and  each  little  one  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  lay  LEATHER  TRAVELLING  AND  SHOPPING  BAGS,  FUR 
upon  her  grave.  It  was  a  preeiou.s  tribute,  and  one  NISHED  BAGS  for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  s  use. 
which  her  husband  will  long  remember.  LADIF-S’  DRESS  AND  BONNET  TRUNKS 

In  the  words  ot  her  pastor,  “  To  her,  death  was  the  American  and  European  travel, 

gateway  to  life.  Going  down  Into  the  valley  and  shadow  ST  ATER003I  TRUNKS, 

of  death,  she  has  ri.scn  upon  tho  mountains  of  immor-  CHAIRS,  RUGS,  ETC.,  FOR  THE  SCKAMEES. 

tal  Iffe  and  glory.  Rest  then,  sweet  soul  I  We  would  ^ 

not  nave  thee  here  in  pain  and  weariness,  in  sickness  i.itinsnot  imder  tee  horse’s  t«4  t.  Hr.m  to 

and  suffering.  Thou  hast  rest,  glad  rest.  Thou  shall  Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 

I  walk  in  soft  white  light,  with  kings  and  priests  abroad.  man  and  his  wife  to  take  charge  of  a 

▼  T  small  Hos])ltaI  In  New  York  as  Superintendent 
and  Matron.  No  aecominodatlon  for  ehIMren.  Addu-ss 
Hospital,  ofBce  of  this  paper,  giving  (pjallfleatleiis  and 
references. 


of  sensationalism.  His  talk  la.si  night  on  the  the  names  of  all  the  donors.  Tlie  building  is  a  ttie  dioci'se  of  Washington.  ! 
backslidden  in  heart,  was  a:i  earnest,  straigtilfor-  gem  of  architectural  beauty,  witli  perfect  acoustic  miglit  have  had  it,  and  ougii 
ward  presentation  of  tlie  subject.  It  showed  the  qualities  in  the  audience-room,  which  is  seated  in  matters  a  great  deal.  We 


Tlie  American  Church  '  ****'***  summer  liigh  in  hll.ss  upon  the  hills  of 

ought  to  have  liad  it.  It !  God.  YIassie  D.  Condit. 

Wo  nro  th44  onU-  Phiireh  1  LoS 


are  the  only  Church'  Los  Angeles,  Cul.,  Jan.  11,  1887. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Hiipt., 

1334  Chestnat  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 

OB 

WARS  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St..  New  York,  N.  T. 


WOOL  DRESS  GOODS, 

JAMES  McGREERY  &  GO. 

Previous  to  opening  their  Ne'w  Spring  Impor¬ 
tations,  ofTor  the  following  Special  Lines  : 

2.500  yards  French  Diagonals  at  60c.  per 

yard,  worth  $1. 

1.500  yards  Prunelle  Cloth  at  76c.  per  yard, 

former  price  $1.25. 

1,500  Heather  Mixtures  at  76c.  per  yard, 
reduced  from  $1.25  per  yard. 

A  full  line  of  Mourning  Goods  samples  sent. 
Orders  by  mail  from  any  part  of  the 
country  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 

§roa(iwajj[5  SlevsT^ifT,  8t. 

THE  FLETCHER  PRIZeTfIsOO. 

riiHE  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  offer  the  above  prize 
X  for  the  t>est  Essay  calculated  to  count4*ract  the  “  fatal 
conformity  with  the  world,”  by  setting  forth  The.  utv  and 
abuaei  of  tkt  Lord'i  bay.  In  a  clear,  compact,  and  complete 
discussion.  Essay  not  to  exceed  300  or  :i.50  pages  of  270 
words  each,  and  to  be  forwarded  by  April  1, 1888.  Send  for 
circular  containing  particulars  to 

S.  C.  BARTLETT,  President  of  Dartmouth  Oillege. 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  Jan.  1,  1887. 


R.  B.  CUAFFI 


aFARMSAMILLS 

For  Kale  *  Exchange. 

L’SLSSSPK: 


iS’i 


/  CHOICE  FAICM  LOANS  NEGOTIATED  by  the 
0  I'oTTKii  CovMY  Bank,  Gettysburg,  Dakota. 
Ik  8.  ORMSBY,  Prisldent. 

J.  R.  HUGHES,  Cashier. 


,  XUM 


THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  BOARDS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  undersigned,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence  and  the  Work  of  the 
Church  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  wouid  respectfuliy  cali  the  attention  of  the  Pastors,  Sessions,  and 
Congregations  within  the  bounds  of  said  Synod  to  the  following  statement : 

On  Jan.  1st,  1887,  the  Synod  during  the  current  fiscal  year  had  contributed  to  the  Boards  as  follows : 
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THE  lATE  MCHOLA^n.  (JOERTSEB,  D.H.  jrjjt  CflfOrm  Bt 


Pre$byt'riet. 

Home 

MittUmt. 

Foreign 

MUtiont. 

Education. 

Publication. 

Church 

Erection. 

Minitterial 

Relief. 

Freedmen. 

Aid  for 
Colleges  and 
Academies. 

Albany  - 

-  $1,245  18 

$1,382  61 

$301  52 

$-214  16 

$326  32 

$470  -28 

$589  34 

$1:39  14 

Binghamton 

639  24 

1,0-22  68 

193  10 

168  83 

‘240  71 

374  81 

160  87 

46  37 

Boston  - 

. 

205  68 

62  40 

115  17 

82  73 

156  21 

99  68 

147  10 

19  49 

Brookh’n 

_ 

-  5,980  48 

2,375  15 

664  76 

2-25  40 

174  60 

1,272  -27 

542  37 

72  86 

Buffalo  - 

. 

-  1,173  43 

969  00 

88  95 

105  94 

206  85 

357  56 

162  14 

15  34 

Cayuga  - 

. 

-  2,188  82 

360  78 

161  5-2 

157  25 

145  63 

-201  84 

132  56 

35  31 

Champlain 

- 

751  45 

360  99 

61  53 

55  04 

37  .56 

88  67 

139  80 

4  00 

Chemung 

492  85 

409  50 

91  35 

106  86 

77  14 

140  52 

103  64 

20  16 

Columbia 

350  81 

383  69 

86  87 

18  54 

76  77 

47  28 

56  10 

— 

Genesee  - 

. 

931  64 

357  25 

21  00 

146  53 

170  66 

184  68 

1-24  90 

34  82 

Genesee  Valiev 

_ 

_ 

40  40 

81  87 

— 

1-26  65 

54  82 

32  40 

Geneva  - 

- 

-  2,562  93 

1,360  90 

193  74 

86  4-2 

226  39 

2-29  13 

175  35 

64  66 

Hudson 

. 

-  1,048  01 

1,050  03 

2-24  94 

135  23 

271  76 

223  73 

185  71 

84  62 

Long  Island 

- 

522  69 

565  40 

127  05 

109  33 

155  17 

256  60 

162  50 

43  00 

Lyons 

« 

43  42 

129  61 

101  51 

48  05 

58  64 

98  19 

42  24 

— 

Nassau  - 

- 

5-26  62 

350  53 

166  79 

71  21 

45  67 

253  22 

72  14 

1  00 

New  York 

. 

-  43,838  66 

7,980  38 

-2,934  49 

1,588  95 

1,490  26 

5,514  43 

3,775  80 

173  48 

Niagara  - 

- 

734  04 

524  88 

130  53 

80  60 

65  19 

181  03 

357  -22 

97  11 

North  River 

- 

687  52 

879  72 

1-20  59 

104  15 

254  74 

423  14 

147  -26 

26  89 

Otsego  - 

363  81 

601  32 

86  47 

88  46 

143  82 

144  14 

93  67 

22  85 

Rochester 

- 

-  1,972  27 

4,1-24  08 

185  49 

268  93 

596  81 

590  40 

1,341  50 

9-2  38 

St.  Lawrence 

776  94 

269  77 

174  96 

86  19 

163  61 

‘209  63 

85  56 

46  75 

Steuben 

366  37 

283  8-2 

71  74 

30  97 

101  51 

118  17 

79  ‘20 

‘25  38 

Syracuse 

. 

794  09 

766  56 

183  71 

138  03 

199  10 

460  02 

312  70 

41  82 

Troy 

- 

-  3,076  78 

796  27 

489  05 

533  80 

416  07 

7-21  06 

851  76 

180  42 

Utica 

911  28 

641  24 

149  95 

217  58 

198  13 

446  16 

200  58 

29  -27 

Westchester 

- 

-  3,141  67 

1,732  78 

425  54 

516  35 

431  65 

1,233  13 

4-26  42 

245  21 

$75,326.58  $29,741.37  $7,592.73  $5,467.40  $6,431.57  $14,466.18  $10,523.25  $1,594.73 

7,  the  number  of  churches  which  had  not  yet  contributed  to  each  Board  during  tlie 


On  Jan.  1st,  18?7,  the  number  of  churches  which  had  not  yet 
current  fiscal  year  was  as  follows : 


Presbyteries. 

Albany 

Home 

Missions. 

23 

Foreign 

Missions, 

33 

Educa¬ 

tion. 

21 

Publica¬ 

tion. 

27 

Church 

Erection. 

26 

.Ministerial 

Relief. 

15 

Freedmen. 

•23 

Colleges 

Academi 

41 

Binghamton 

- 

- 

13 

•25 

22 

16 

18 

8 

21 

28 

Boston 

. 

16 

17 

18 

16 

17 

16 

16 

2-2 

Brooklyn  - 

- 

- 

11 

14 

15 

16 

18 

1-2 

9 

20 

Buffalo 

• 

22 

35 

24 

21 

27 

17 

27 

3-2 

Cayuga 

- 

9 

16 

15 

9 

15 

12 

15 

19 

Champlain 

- 

- 

7 

9 

14 

11 

14 

12 

16 

8 

15 

Chemung  - 

- 

- 

15 

19 

19 

17 

17 

16 

•21 

Columbia 

- 

. 

8 

15 

14 

15 

16 

14 

16 

19 

Genesee  - 

- 

13 

14 

18 

15 

15 

14 

15 

20 

Genesee  Valley 

- 

- 

— 

— 

13 

10 

— 

11 

13 

13 

Geneva 

- 

- 

12 

14 

13 

11 

1-2 

11 

14 

18 

Hudson 

- 

19 

•29 

•26 

25 

24 

22 

27 

33 

Long  Island 

- 

- 

9 

10 

12 

12 

13 

1-2 

13 

19 

Lyons 

. 

- 

15 

13 

13 

12 

11 

11 

15 

18 

Nassau 

- 

. 

13 

16 

14 

19 

19 

12 

‘20 

22 

New  York 

- 

_ 

18 

38 

26 

32 

33 

22 

31 

39 

N  iagara 

North  River 

- 

- 

10 

10 

1-2 

12 

14 

13 

6 

16 

- 

. 

9 

18 

17 

18 

16 

9 

17 

26 

Otsego 

- 

- 

14 

15 

18 

14 

14 

17 

17 

22 

Rochester 

. 

- 

23 

31 

28 

30 

25 

19 

•23 

:i8 

St.  Law-rence  - 

- 

19 

24 

•21 

21 

23 

15 

25 

•28 

Steuben  - 

- 

5 

17 

11 

13 

15 

10 

11 

15 

Syracuse  - 

- 

- 

20 

27 

25 

24 

20 

14 

22 

29 

Troy 

- 

- 

-21 

27 

29 

•27 

26 

22 

i-2 

33 

Utica 

- 

. 

18 

31 

33 

21 

25 

25 

13 

41 

Westchester 

- 

- 

14 

24 

19 

18 

23 

14 

20 

30 

Total 

- 

366 

541 

510 

482 

496 

395 

420 

677 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  it  was  resolved  “  Tliat  each  Presbyteiy  urge  all  the 
churches  under  its  care  to  raise  the  amount  of  their  offerings  at  least  ten  per  cent,  above  last  year,  and 
that  the  Presb3-tery  and  each  Session  take  measures  to  see  it  done.” 

According  to  the  Assembly  Minutes,  therefore,  the  Sjmod  of  New  York  should  endeavor  to  raise 
within  the  current  fiscal  year  for 

Home  Missions  ..........  $263,479 

Foreign  Missions .  235,037 

Education  ...........  30,533 

Publication  . .  7,251 

Church  Erection .  61,418 

Ministerial  Relief  ..........  29,891 

Freedmen  ...........  27,140 

Colleges  ............  23,734 

Total  . $678,483 

The  Synod  of  New  York  is  able  to  complj-  with  this  resolution  of  the  General  Assemblj'.  Is  it 
■WILLING?  G.  W.  F.  BIRCH,  Chairman. 

Note.— The  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  received  $14,322.46  up  to  the  first  of  January. 


SOWING  BESIDE  ALL  WATERS. 

BY  A.  L.  LINDSLEY,  D.D. 

An  Enthusiastic  Sailor — A  Romantic  Scene  on  the  Lordly 
Columbia— A  Sudden  Disaster — A  Neglected  Coast — 
An  Occasion  for  Unique  Benevolence. 

A  shipwrecked  sailor  lately  told  us  his  storj-. 
He  was  a  Hollander  l>y  birth,  received  some  home 
training,  then  went  to  sea.  With  a  sailor’s  reck¬ 
lessness,  he  cast  off  the  fear  of  God.  Arriving  at 
the  port  of  New  York  on  one  of  his  voyages,  he 
was  drawn  into  Jerrj’  McAuley’s  meeting,  and  was 
converted.  He  showed  the  reality'  of  the  great 
change  by  forsaking  his  evil  ways,  and  seeking  to 
save  his  wicked  shipmates. 

Having  expended  all  his  means,  he  ^'as  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  to  sea  again  for  a  livelihood.  On  the 
voyage  to  tliis  coast,  he  was  deprived  of  Christian 
fellowship  and  exposed  to  great  temptation ;  but 
the  Lord  fulfilled  to  him  the  promise  of  support 
and  deliverance.  He  took  notice,  however,  of 
what  he  had  never  seen  before — the  neglect  and 
exposure  of  sailors,  and  their  Ignorance  and  dis¬ 
regard  of  religion.  His  ej’es  were  anointed,  and 
his  heart  was  deeply  moved  to  do  something  for 
the  salvation  of  seamen.  In  a  time  of  unusual 
danger,  protracted  by  fierce  gales  and  baffling 
winds,  the  thought  almost  distracted  him  “  What 
will  become  of  these  souls  ?  ” 

After  the  danger  was  passed,  that  solemn  ques¬ 
tion  remained.  It  followed  him  when  he  climbed 
the  shrouds.  It  haunted  him  in  the  lonely  watch. 
The  resolution  which  he  then  formetl  to  devote 
himself  to  the  salvation  of  sailors,  he  did  not  for¬ 
get  when  he  reached  port. 

He  first  labored  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  in 
connection  with  the  Bethel  cause ;  and  upon  reach¬ 
ing  Astoria,  he  put  his  wages  into  the  purchase  of 
a  “plunger,”  or  small  sloop,  in  which  was  a  cub-  ! 
by-hole  for  a  cabin.  Friends  obtained  for  him  a 
commission  from  the  American  Tract  Society: 
and  in  lys  “little  ship”  he  coasted  Shoalwater  ! 
Baj’,  an  extensive  inlet  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  same  errand  that  drew  the  disciples  to  the  | 
Lake  of  G«inesaret.  i 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and  for  ; 
many'  miles  above  it,  the  waters  widen  into  bays  ! 
and  inlet;,  enlarging  the  capacity  for  the  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  shores,  and  multiplying  the 
haunts  of  the  salmon  which  excites  the  cupidity 
of  fishermen.  Large  prices  are  paid  for  the  sal¬ 
mon  catcli,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  salmon  industi'y  from  the  catch  to  the  canning 
and  the  shipping,  amounts  to  thousands.  Many  of 
these  are  sailors.  Not  a  few  are  expert  in  catch¬ 
ing  fish,  who  leave  their  homes  in  the  interior  for 
the  purpose  of  earning  money  to  pay  for  improve¬ 
ments  upon  their  homesteads. 

Thus  seamen  and  landsmen  meet  in  a  common 
occupation.  The  evangelist  with  the  Word  of  God 
in  his  heart,  and  rising  for  utterance  upon  his 
tongue,  finds  within  his  reach  men  of  tlie  two 
great  classes,  all  of  them  young  or  in  the  prime  of 
life.  This  situation  continuing  for  half  a  year, 
presents  very  unusual  opportunities  of  usefulness. 
Nor  is  tlie  other  lialf  of  the  year  destitute  of 
claims.  A  large  number  of  the  men  employiHl 
during  the  Summer,  remain  through  the  Winter. 
Some  of  them  have  families.  Their  rude  habita¬ 
tions  are  found  near  the  canneries,  or  on  the  bays 
where  their  Summer  work  has  l>een  prosecuted. 
There  are  hamk'ts  and  villages  on  the  sea  coast 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  great  River  and  within 
the  dense  forests  whicli  extend  for  many  miles  on 
eitlier  side.  Another  class  of  inhabitants  are  thus 
brought  to  view. 

These  groups  are  liable  to  bo  neglected,  and 
cannot  b«‘  successfully  reacheil  Ity  the  direct  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  churches,  except  in  the  city  of  Astoria; 
and  even  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  overtake  the 
urgent  task.  A  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  exists  in  Astoria,  which  keeps  up  its  activity 
the  year  round.  The  numl)ers  reached  by  these 
local  agencies  are  in  a  small  minority.  The  sum 
of  it  all  is,  that  the  man  who  would  save  souls, 
must  take  the  Gosiiel  to  the  houses  on  the  shore; 
and  in  the  woods.  Having  spoken  of  the  great 
salvation,  and  pressed  its  acceptance  upon  his 
hearers,  he  should  leave  the  printed  volume  as  a 
continual  reminder.  This  was  done  for  several 
Summer  seasons  by  Truman  T.  Powers,  of  blessed 


memory.  His  successor  is  Harry  Vander  Veen, 
above  mentioned. 

But  a  dreadful  calamity  has  befallen  him.  On  a 
voyage  to  Portland,  night  overtook  him  as  ho  en¬ 
tered  the  Willamette  River.  The  scene  was  new  to 
him.  The  Columbia,  always  lordly  and  grand,  is 
swollen  to  the  dimensions  of  a  lake,  stretching  in 
widening  proportions  to  the  ocean.  The  snows 
upon  the  Interior  mountain  ranges  are  dissolved, 
and  from  ten  thousand  beetling  crags  pour  tumult¬ 
uous  streams  through  innumerable  valleys  into  the 
great  river.  One  of  tlie  largest  tributaries  is  the 
Willamette.  The  scene  by  day,  as  the  waters 
stretch  across  the  extensive  lowlands  when  the 
boundaries  of  the  natural  channels  are  traceable 
to  the  practised  eye  by  the  trees  along  the  banks, 
the  tops  of  which  are  not  submerged,  is  picturesque 
and  animating  as  well  as  grand  ;  but  the  scene  by 
twilight  or  moonlight  is  sublime,  by  reason  of  its 
obscurity,  which  conveys  the  impression  of  a  vast 
extension.  Its  illusions  play  upon  the  surface,  and 
fancy  easily  creates  objects  that  Hit  across  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  awaken  Images  of  fascinating  beauty. 

Brother  Harry  found  himself  upon  such  a  sea  as 
this,  and  lost  in  its  mazes  he  cast  anchor,  as  he 
believed,  near  the  shore,  and  remote  from  the 
ship’s  channel.  In  this  belief,  and  to  save  oil  and 
keep  off  riverthieves,  he  did  not  hang  out  his  light. 
He  was  awaked  to  find  himself  floating  amidst  the 
fragments  of  “his  little  ship,”  and  above  him 
loomed  the  black  mass  of  a  passenger  steamer 
plying  its  course  to  San  Francisco.  Being  an  ex¬ 
pert  swimmer,  his  life  was  saved,  but  as  he  had 
neglected  the  law,  he  ha<l  no  redress  for  loss  or 
damages. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  Columbia  during  the 
higli-water  stage,  will  readily  understand  how  even 
a  seaman  might  be  betrayed  amidst  the  shadows 
of  the  night. 

Brother  Harry  is  trying  to  raise  means  to  pur¬ 
chase  another  boat.  It  should  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  violence  of  storms,  and  to  hold  a  good 
supply  of  tracts  and  books — a  precious  freight — 
and  a  cabin  containing  conveniA'iices  for  lodging 
I  and  preparing  his  food.  This  will  cost  not  less 
I  than  six  hundrt'd  dollars,  eijuipped  in  a  plain  and 
^  substantial  manner  for  safety  and  for  service. 

,  Not  much  has  yet  been  promised,  and  all  of  this 
made  depeiulent  upon  securing  the  whole  sum. 
j  This  unique  and  specific  work  invites  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  any  person  who  has  a  sanctified  fancy  to 
embark  in  a  local  and  well-defined  effort  for  the 
welfare  of  the  much  neglected  class,  whom  the 
Saviour  often  employe<l  to  assist  Him  in  His  work 
I  when  He  was  upon  the  earth  and  upon  the  sea. 

Please  send  contriltutions  to  the  American  Tract 
j  Society,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York  city,  marked 
'  “For  Vander  Veen’s  Missionary  Boat.” 

“MUCH  MORE.” 

Wonder  fully  dor's  the  Lord  multiply  His  mer- 
!  cir's,  piling  mountain  on  inounRiin.  “  Much 
'  more  ”  is  His  chosen  rule.  He  girl's  life,  then 
adds  “  more  abundantly.”  Five  times  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  chapter,  the  fifth  of  Romans,  He  iLSseits  this 
1  towering  order  of  love.  Tlie  argument  runs  ; 
Christ  died  for  sinners,  for  the  bad,  the  vile,  ami 
'  the  hateful ;  “  iniuh  more  ”  does  He  impart  life, 
lirotcctiou,  salvation.  He  reconciles  enemies  to 
God  by  dying  ;  “  mnvtt  mo/v”  He  sanctifies, 
purifies,  glorifies,  by  living.  The  curse  follow¬ 
ing  Adam’s  sin  was  terrible  ;  “  mtirh  more  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  gift  by  grace  ”  abounds— 
not  only  is  the  evil  cured,  but  much  more  than 
cured,  for  the  saved  are  joint  heirs  witli  Christ 
the  Lord.  Death  reigned  by  sin  ;  “  mm-h  more" 
shall  the  saved  “reign  in  life,”  be  clothed  with 
regal  glory,  vested  with  royal  power.  Sin  is 
prolific,  abounds,  multiplies  like  lice  in  Egypt  ; 
grace  abounds  “  Hinc/i  more"  is  still  more  pro¬ 
lific,  grows  like  trees  by  the  water  courses.  To 
him  that  hath  Ls given,  and  he  hatli  “more  abun¬ 
dance,”  his  virtues  grow  in  number,  strength, 

’  beauty,  and  fruitfulness  “  much  more  ”  than  sin 
ever  multiplied.  The  more  we  aiipropriate  of 
the  riches  of  grace,  “  much  more  ”  will  clouds 
:  of  mercy  empty  their  treasures  on  our  souls  ; 
the  better  we  are  made  by  faith  in  Christ,  “  much 
more  ”  rapid  will  be  our  growth,  “  much  more” 
vigorous  our  spiritual  health,  “  much  more  ” 
sweet  our  rest  ^  Jesus,  “  much  more  ”  unspeak¬ 
able  our  joy.  Praise  the  Lord  for  “  much 
more.” 


THE  LATE  NICHOLAS  W.  GOERTNER,  D.D. 

A  good  man  on  his  way  to  eternal  glory, 
may  so  die  as  to  shock  our  sensibilities.  As  a 
rule,  when  the  Christian  minister,  fully  ripe 
for  heaven,  goes  to  his  rew'ard,  we  reverential¬ 
ly  mourn  his  departure  as  our  loss,  not  his. 

On  Monday,  Jan.  lOth,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  W. 
Goertner,  D.D.,  at  his  abode  in  Clinton,  fell 
down-stairs,  and  his  neck  was  broken.  The 
manner  of  his  death  shocks.  He  was  pastor- 
emeritus  of  the  Hamilton  College  Church, 
elected  in  1863.  He  was  educated  as  a  Luther¬ 
an  clergyman  at  Hartwick  Seminary,  Otsego 
county.  New  Y^ork.  After  a  few  years  he  be¬ 
came  a  Presbyterian.  I  knew'  him  in  boy-life 
at  Hartwick.  We  had  known  each  other  ever 
since,  and  our  families  became  intimate.  The 
touching  tributes  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Shaw,  D.D.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Brown 
of  Utica,  at  his  funeral,  call  up  many  vivid 
recollections  of  his  life. 

There  was  w'onderful  balance  of  character 
all  along,  from  boyhood  to  death.  His  uni¬ 
formity'  of  cheerfulness  under  pressures  and 
sufferings  that  w'ould  have  mangled  and  crush¬ 
ed  any  other,  w'as  heroic.  As  Dr.  Shaw'  said, 
in  early  manhood  death  stared  him  in  the  face, 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope. 
In  that  fight  of  martyr-bravery,  he  manifest¬ 
ed  a  noiseless  endurance  of  determined  hero¬ 
ism,  more  sublime  than  grandest  victories  on 
battle-fields,  because  wanting  all  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  the  field.  Silent,  secret  conflicts  w'ith 
the  ravages  of  consumption  by  day  and  in  the 
silent  night  w'atches,  w'ere  a  test  of  the  heroic 
that  needed  divine  support.  It  is  above  all 
mere  earthly  courage.  Nearly  forty  years  ago 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.  He  then  learned,  as  I  now' 
recollect,  that  he  had  only  one  lung.  He  was 
advised  that  he  must  not  continue  duty  as  a 
pastor :  sick-beds,  funerals,  and  other  sad  du¬ 
ties,  would  wear  on  his  sympathies  to  his 
death.  The  membranes  of  both  ears  w'erc 
broken,  and  he  did  not  hear  his  own  w’ords. 
His  phj'sieian  in  New’  York  city  advised  him 
to  seek  outdoor  employment  during  the  w’eek, 
aiil  to  speak  tw’ice  on  Sunday.  He  became 
agent  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  at 
once  became  its  most  popular  and  successful 
agent. 

He  never  Imposed  himself  on  hospitality.  He 
w’ent  to  a  hotel,  and  relieved  his  agency  of  any' 
attempt  to  fasten  the  agent  on  unwelcome  hos¬ 
pitality.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  sensitive, 
Christian  gentleman,  winning  respect,  and 
gathering  funds  for  his  cause  by  natural  at¬ 
traction.  He  was  a  brilliant  preacher,  and  a 
glowing,  loving  friend  and  companion.  I 
tiiiak  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  this  Tract  So¬ 
ciety  work  that  Dr.  Shaw  said  of  him  “  Goert¬ 
ner  is  good  enough  to  be  a  w’oman.”  I  w’ho 
have  known  him  from  our  boyhood,  repeat  the 
expression  to  reaffirm  it.  It  is  a  long  time  I 
have  know’n  him.  He  w’as  born  in  1810 ;  I  in 
1809.  All  along  he  kept  in  sw’eet  harmony  w’ith 
the  divine  w’ill.  Cheerful,  and  at  times  buoy¬ 
ant  under  all  these  suggestions  of  depression, 

I  can  only  recall  one  occasion  when  I  heard 
even  an  impatient  word  from  him.  He  w’as 
kindness  and  tenderness  incarnate  in  his  fam¬ 
ily.  In  or  about  1849,  my  w’ife  and  I  w’ent  to 
their  home  in  Canandaigua.  AVe  arrived  about 

II  A.  M.  He  was  sick  in  bed.  We  w’ere  called 
to  his  room.  His  Lucretia  told  him  he  w'as 
only  nervous.  “  Why,  Lucretia,”  he  said,  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  petulance  I  ever  heard 
from  him,  “you  don’t  know  how  sick  lam.” 
My  W’ife  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  his  w'ife. 
I  said  “  Goertner,  you  are  a  sick  man.”  The 
lailies  thought  both  of  us  w'ere  a  little  off,  and 
retired.  With  ow’l-like  gravity  I  said  “  Goert¬ 
ner,  these  ladies  meant  sympathy ;  but  they 
have  not  been  through  w’hat  I  have  been 
through,  and  you  now  endure.  I  saw’  he  had 
the  nervous  blues,  and  needed  cheering  up.  I 
am  not  a  physician,  but  I  examined  him  crit¬ 
ically,  and  told  him  that  sick  as  he  was,  the 
crisis  W’as  approaching  rapidly,  and  then  re¬ 
lated  to  him  stories  of  boy-life  and  all  that. 

Soon  he  said  “  H - ,  I  feel  better,”  and  again 

I  examined  him  and  told  him  to  be  ipiiet,  for 
the  crisis  had  passed  and  he  w’as  well,  but  he 
must  be  careful.  I  can  never  forget  the  Goert- 
ner-look  of  intense  gratitude  he  gave  me.  He 
W’as  at  dinner  at  one  o’clock,  and  at  two  we 
wer»'  in  a  carriage,  with  his  wife  and  mine  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,  on  a  frolic.  The  old,  sweet 
laugh,  the  delight  of  being  with  us,  and  his 
supreme  desire  to  make  all  about  him  happy, 
came  back  to  him  in  full  exercisi*.  His  wife 
died  in  March,  1879.  Soon  after  I  met  him  in 
a  stri'et  in  Utica.  As  soon  as  he  .saw’  me,  ho 
put  out  botli  hands  and  almost  ran  tow’ard  me. 
There  w’as  the  hand-clasp  with  heart  in  it,  and 
w’c  talked,  as  he  and  I  could  talk  to  each  oth¬ 
er,  about  her.  And  w’hen  those  other  deaths 
came— his  daughter  Agnes  and  her  two  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  A’ille  de  Havre— so  beautifully  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Dr.  Shaw’  as  “  now’  sleeping  in  the 
coral  sepulchres  of  the  sea,”  none  knew’  the 
agony  within  by  outer  demonstration  of  sad 
sorrow’.  Rather,  he  clung  with  aw’akened  af¬ 
fection  to  those  who  had  loved  Agnes.  She 
was  a  lovely,  noble  woman.  As  a  young  girl 
she  had  been  much  in  my  family.  I  have  a 
a  married  daughter  w’ho  reminded  Goertner  of 
his  di'iiartcd  Agnes.  I  took  her  to  Clinton  to 
see  him  and  his  wife.  With  almost  a  bound 
he  led  her  upstairs  to  Agni's’  room,  and  said 
with  fervor  “  This  room  was  Agnes’ ;  it  is  yours ; 
alway’s  go  right  in  it.”  Mrs.  Goertner  had  a 
keen,  strange  presentiment  she  would  never 
see  Agnes  or  her  children.  They  had  another 
daughter.  Belle,  the  wife  of  William  C.  Nichols, 
Esipiire,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  He  w’as  devoted  in  his 
affection  to  her,  and  often  told  me  of  her  filial 
devotion  to  him.  He  believed  that  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  sore  sickness  not  in  tlie  distant  past, 
she  nursed  him  aw’ay  from  death. 

I  asked  him  once  how’  lie  could  preach  when 
he  did  not  hear  himself.  With  his  habitual 
cheerful  comiiosure  of  manner,  he  said  “All  I 
have  to  do  is  to  act  natural,  and  s|)eak  as  I 
feel  what  I  want  to  say.” 

I  think  it  can  be  said  of  him  w  ith  great  lit¬ 
eralness  “I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finislK'd  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day.” 

This  is  intended  as  the  personal  tribute  of 
his  boy’-friend.  Others  will  do,  or  hav.‘  done, 
justice  to  his  attainments,  qualifications,  and 
abilities  in  all  the  walks  of  life  to  which  God 
called  him.  J.  D.  Hisbands. 

Kiichester,  N.  Y.,  Jaii.  'JO,  18S7. 


Let  US  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the 
gifts  of  God  uniMjually  dealt,  if  we  see  another 
abound  with  riches,  when,  as  (bid  know’s,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches, 
hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man’s  girdle 
that  they  dog  him  with  weary  days  and  rest¬ 
less  nights,  even  when  others  sleep  (pfietlv. _ 

Izaak  Walton. 

Christianity  dies  when  it  ceases  to  be  aggres¬ 
sive.  The  pri'ssure  of  heresy  or  persecution, 
like  the  weight  on  the  arch,  only  makes  it 
stronger  ;  the  indifference  au<l  inactivity  of  the 
professors,  like  the  influence  of  the  weather  on 
the  arch,  destroy  its  cohesion  and  insure  its 
ruin ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  though  more 
daring  and  resolute  attacks  w’ere  never  made 
on  Christianity  than  in  our  own  day,  they  yet 

afford  no  ground  for  serious  alarm,  because  the 
Christianity  which  is  assailed  was  never  so  ac¬ 
tive  as  now.— London  (Quarterly. 


THE  NEW  MINISTER. 

It  W’as  not  strange  that  the  new  minister,  as 
he  looked  into  the  childish  faces  of  the  large 
congregation  before  him,  wished  he  could  re¬ 
member  them  all.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
have  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
introduce  him  to  the  lambs  of  the  flock. 
Sparkling  brown  eyes,  and  soft  mild  blue  eyes, 
looked  into  his,  as  he  talked  to  the  children  of 
the  new’  relation  betw’een  them.  The  Saviour’s 
sweet  words  “Feed  My  lambs”  kept  coming 
into  his  thoughts  as  he  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  little  ones  w’ho  were  to  follow’  his  lead¬ 
ings  “through  the  green  pastures”  and  “by 
the  still  w’aters,”  singing  as  they  travelled 
along  their  way  to  the  beautiful  city.  He  had 
come  to  be  their  good  shepherd,  because  “  they 
w’ei’e  so  w’eak  and  the  w’ay  w’as  so  dangerous.” 
It  w’ould  indeed  take  the  new  minister  a  long 
time  to  get  the  names  and  the  faces  arranged 
together  as  they  fitted,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
happy  thought. 

The  troubled  face  brightened  as  it  came  to 
him,  and  he  said  ‘  I  want  to  know’  all  these  lit¬ 
tle  ones  whenever  I  meet  them,  but  there  are 
so  many’  of  you,  that  it  w’ill  take  a  great  while, 

I  am  afraid,  unless  you  will  do  what  I  ask  you 
to  help  me.  Whenever  I  pass  by  one  of  you 
without  recognizing  you,  just  take  hold  of  my 
coat,  and  then  I  shall  know’  you  are  one  of  the 
children  that  belong  to  me.’ 

A  few  days  afterward  the  good  minister  w’as 
passing  along  the  busy  city  streets  when  he 
felt  a  pull  at  his  ovei’coat,  and  turning  around 
he  saw  tw’o  sweet-faced  little  girls  standing  by 
his  side.  A  childish  voice  timidly  said  ‘  We 
are  .your  children,  and  you  didn’t  know’  us,  so 
we  luilled  your  coat.’ 

The  child  telling  her  mother  of  it  afterwards, 
said  ‘  The  new’  minister  didn’t  know’  us,  and  so 
we  gave  his  coat  two  good  tugs,  just  as  he  told 
us  to,  and  then  I  told  him  I  was  Jessie,  ami 
that  W’as  Jennie.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  us, 
and  w’c  were  acquainted  right  off,  and  he  drew’ 
our  sleds  for  us.’ 

There  was  something  very  touching  about 
this  little  incident,  something  that  brought  to 
mind  the  touching  of  the  garment  hem  of  the 
Master  whom  we  all  serve.  And  it  also  brought 
sw’eet  remembran'ces  of  the  day  the  children 
came  to  Him  for  blessings.  How’  beautiful  it  is 
for  the  children  and  the  pastor  to  be  ac(iuaint- 
ed  W’ith  each  other  in  the  sweet  way  related 
above.  Not  awestricken  by  the  greatness  of 
his  office  should  the  little  ones  be,  but  brought 
up  on  a  level  with  him,  through  that  loving 
sympathy  and  true  humility  that  always  finds 
a  response  in  the  heart  of  a  little  child. 

_  S.  T.  P. 

CROSSING  THE  CONNECTICUT  AT  ALBANY. 

If  I  were  a  boy  again,  and  knew  what  I  know’ 
now,  I  would  not  be  quite  so  {lositive  in  my 
opinions  as  I  used  to  be.  Boys  generally  think 
that  they  are  very  certain  about  many  things. 

A  boy  of  fifteen  is  a  great  deal  more  sure  of 
what  lie  tliinks  he  knows  than  is  a  man  of  fifty. 
You  ask  the  boy  a  question  and  he  will  answer 
you  right  off,  up  and  down  ;  he  knows  all  about 
it.  Ask  a  man  of  large  experience  and  ripe 
wisdom  the  same  question,  and  he  will  say 
‘  Well,  there  is  much  to  be  said  about  it.  I  am 
inclined,  on  the  w’hole,  to  think  so  and  so,  but 
other  intelligent  men  think  otherwise.’ 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  I  travelled  from 
Central  Massachusetts  to  Western  New  York, 
crossing  the  river  at  Albany,  and  going  by  canal 
from  Schenectady  to  Syracuse.  On  the  canal- 
boat  a  kindly  gentleman  was  talking  to  me  one 
day,  and  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  cross¬ 
ed  the  Vonneetieiit  River  at  Albany.  How’  I 
got  it  in  my  head  that  it  was  the  Conneticut 
River  I  do  not  know,  for  I  knew  my  geography 
very  w’ell  then  ;  but  in  some  unaccountable  way 
I  liad  it  fixed  in  my  mind  that  the  river  at  Al¬ 
bany  was  the  Connectieut,  and  I  called  it  so. 

‘  Why,’  said  the  gentleman,  ‘  that  is  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.’ 

‘  O,  no  sir !  ’  I  replied,  politely,  but  firmly. 
‘Y’ou’re  mistaken.  That  is  the  Connecticut  i 
River.’ 

Tlie  gentleman  smiled  and  said  no  more.  I 
was  not  much  in  the  habit,  I  think,  of  contra¬ 
dicting  my  elders ;  but  in  this  matter  1  was 
perfectly  sure  tliat  1  w’as  right,  and  so  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  correct  the  gentleman’s  geogra- 
l)by.  I  felt  rather  sorry  for  him  that  he  should 
be  so  ignorant.  One  day,  after  I  reached  home, 

1  was  looking  over  my  route  on  the  map,  and 
lo  !  there  was  Albany  standing  on  the  Hudson 
River,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Connecticut. 
Then  I  did  not  feel  half  so  sorry  for  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  ignorance  as  I  did  for  my  own.  I 
never  told  anybody  that  story  until  I  wrote  it 
down  on  tlu'se  pages  the  other  day  ;  but  lhave 
thought  of  it  a  thousand  times,  and  always  with 
a  blush  for  my  boldness.  Nor  was  it  the  only 
lime  that  I  w’as  perfectly  sure  of  things  that 
really  w’ere  not  so.  It  is  hard  for  a  boy  to  learn 
that  he  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  unless  he  is  a 
fool,  he  learns  jt  after  awhile.  The  sooner  he 
finds  it  out,  the  better  for  him. — Washington 
Gladden,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

GIRLS'  FRIENDSHIPS. 

Among  till*  joy’s  of  girlhood  is  frii'iidship, 
w’hich  though  often  laughed  at  as  absurd  ami 
“  missish,”  is  nevertheless  very  sweet.  Most 
girls,  even  if  they  have  si.sters,  have  also  some 
special  frieml  to  whom  they  vow  eternal  devo¬ 
tion,  write  voluminous  letters  when  they  are 
aiiart,  and  for  whom  they  contrive  all  sorts  of 
little  presents  more  or  k'ss  useful  or  ornament¬ 
al.  If  the  frieml  is  an  ordinary  good  girl,  this 
affection  is  beneficial  to  both  parties,  takes 
each  a  little  out  of  her  own  small  circle  as  well 
as  out  of  herself,  and  widens  her  horizon.  It 
is  often  very  pure  and  unselfish,  and  especially 
,  lietweeii  girls  w’ho  never  marry,  endures  asking 
as  they  live. 

But  there  conn's  a  time  when,  to  u.se  the  ordi¬ 
nary  phrase,  a  girl’s  eilueation  is  tlnisheil,  when 
books  are  somewhat  laid  aside,  and  she  be¬ 
comes  a  young  lady’  at  large,  free  to  follow  her 
own  bent  if  she  has  one,  and  generally  disposed 
to  see  as  much  ius  she  can  of  the  world.  A 
wholesome  natured  girl  is  ready  for  anytiung, 
and  “  takes  the  gomls  the  gods  [irovide  ’  w’ith 
all  simplicity.  She  enjoys  a  country  ramble 
thoroughly,  trips  along  with  feet  as  light  as 
her  heart,  jdays  vigorously  at  law  n  tennis  when 
she  has  the  opportunity,  reads  the  books  and 
si'SH  the  pictures  of  the  day,  and  adds  wonder¬ 
fully  to  the  brightness  of  the  hormi  circle.  She 
is  her  father’s  jiride,  her  mother’s  vice-regent, 
and  her  brother’s”  chum.”  This  Lsthe halcyon 
time  of  life,  when  innocent  pleasures  have  not 
begun  to  pall,  and  w’hen  the  future  is  rosy  with 
the  sunshine  of  love  and  happiness.  Gur  Alary 
grows  critical  about  her  apiiearance,  deti'cts 
the  smallest  ajiproaeh  to  a  niislit  in  her  frocks, 
and  is  somewhat  diflimilt  to  please  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  hats  and  bonnets.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  she  shoukl  wish  to  look  her  best,  and  if  a 
lovi'r  comes  along  w’ho  .se-es  in  her 
“  Ilis  lieavt'n-horii  Eve,  on  whose  unsullied  brow 

The  shadow  of  the  sinning  never  came,” 
and  she  reciiiroeates  his  feeling,  a  rc'W  workl 
ojM'ns  before  her,  and  her  parents  live  their  own 
youth  over  again  as  they  feel  that  the  new  love 
only’  deepens  old  ones,  and  draws  all  natural 
ties  closer,  'rids  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  a 
wise  lover,  knowing  that  a  dutiful  daughter 
makes  a  good  wife,  will  rejoice  to  see  it,  and 
congratulate  himself  on  having  w’on  the  heart 
of  a  girl  who  so  winsfunely  answers  to  the  sweet 
name  of  Alary. — Cassell’s  Family  Alagazim*. 

Little  three-year-old  Ruth  was  sitting  in  her 
father’s  lap.  Something  hurt  her  eye,  and  she 
said  “  Papa,  I  guess  one  of  your  fiskers  [whis¬ 
kers]  ripped  off  and  got  in  my  eye.” 

A  young  man  committed  suicide  not  long 
since,  leaving  this  w’ritten  warning  to  his  com¬ 
panions  :  “  Keep  aw’ay  from  pool-rooms.  Pool- 
rooms  arc  the  worst  snares  to  youth.  Boys, 
don’t  go  into  one  of  them.” 


FOE  MOTHER. 

Swinging  in  the  low’-hung  hammock, 

III  the  broad  piazza’s  shade, 

Bonnie  Ruth  lay  castle-building — 

Merry,  w  iusome  little  maid  ! 

Seated  near  was  sister  Judith, 

Tall  and  proud  and  llashing-eyed ; 

Now’  she  laugheil  and  jested  gay  ly’ 

At  her  cousin  Walter’s  side. 

Up  and  down  the  massive  pillars 
Roses  rioted  in  glee. 

And  the  modest,  sweet-faced  pansies 
Shed  their  perfume  rare  and  free. 

Close  at  hand  the  snow’-white  swanlings 
Floated  on  their  lllied  lake, 

While  the  gentle,  breeze-blown  ripples 
Followed  softly  in  their  wake. 

Up  the  long  and  sunny  driveway’ 

Two  small  figures,  hand  in  hand. 

Came  with  quick,  uneven  footsteps, 

Stirring  up  tlie  yellow  sand. 

Nearer  drew  the  little  figures. 

Now’  with  timid  step  and  slow — 

Past  the  larches,  past  the  fountain — 

As  they  (questioned  w’here  to  go. 

“  Will  you  please,”  began  the  laddie, 

Pausing  as  his  courage  tied — 

“  Will  y’ou  qilease,”  echoed  the  lassie, 

“  Give  us  roses  pretty— red  'i  ” 

Judith  frow’ned  at  the  intruders. 

And  in  her  most  haughty  way 
Said  “  I  cannot  slop  to  gather 
Any  llow’crs  for  you  to-day.” 

Sadness  fell  upon  the  faces — 

Baby’  faces,  pinched  and  old  ; 

While  on  laddie’s  dust-brown  shoulders 
Dropped  the  lassie’s  curls  of  gold. 

Up  sprang  Ruth,  alert  and  eager: 

“  You  shall  have  some  rost?s  red  ; 

I  will  pick  you  lovely  blossoms; 

Hold  your  apron,  dear,”  she  said. 

How  the  little  faces  brightened  ! 

Pale  checks  caught  the  rose’s  hue; 
Teardrops  lost  themselves  in  dimples; 

Happy  shone  the  eyes  of  blue, 

“  What  do  you  with  all  these  roses  ?” 

Queried  Ruth,  her  task  complete— 

Little  apron  overflowing 
With  the  blossoms  fair  and  sweet. 

“  0  we  wanbid  them  for  mother,” 

Said  the  laddie,  speaking  low— 

“  Ye's,  for  mother,”  echoed  lassie, 

“  For  she  loves  the  roses  so !  ” 

“  Come  again  liefore  they  wither’,” 

Then  said  Ruth  with  winning  smile. 
Stroking  back  tlie  clustering  ringlets 
From  each  little  brow’  the  while. 

Down  the  long  and  sunny  driveway 
Two  small  figures,  hand  in  hand. 

Sped  with  swift,  uneven  footslei>s. 

Stirring  up  the  yellow  sand. 

Idly  strolling  just  at  sunset 
'Through  the  seaport  burying-ground, 

Judith,  Ruth,  and  cousin  Walter 
Came  upon  a  new-made  mound. 

But  the  grave  was  not  unsightly 
With  the  brown  earth  rough  and  bare ; 
Flowers  sweet  in  rich  profusion 
Covered  it  and  made  it  lair. 

“  See !  ”  cried  Ruth — “  the  very  roses 
'That  the  children  begged  to-day  ! 

And  it  looks  as  if  the  lassie 
Dropped  them  quick  and  ran  away.” 

Carelessly’  the  flowers  were  scattered — 

Lilies  still  w’ith  petals  wet. 

Rosebud  clusters,  dark-eyed  pansies. 

And  tlie  sprays  of  mignonette ; 

And  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper 
Lay  half  hidden  in  the  sand, 

Bearing  those  two  words  “For  Alothor” 
Printed  in  a  childish  hand. 

J  udith  stooped  to  read  it  over — 

Stooped  with  careless,  graceful  mien ; 

But  she  scarce  could  see  the  letters 
For  the  tears  that  fell  between. 

(iucenly  Judith,  proud  in  riches. 

Ne’er  forgot  the  lesson  found 
That  June  evening  just  at  sunset 
In  the  seaport  burying-ground. 

Choicest  blooms  ere  not  too  precious. 

And  though  long  bright  Summer  hours. 
Culled  by  fair  and  loving  fingers, 

Motlier’s  grave  was  heaped  with  flowers. 

— Emma  O.  Dowd  lu  New  Englaud  llomeatead. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  HYMNS. 

[From  Thought-Hires,  by  Rev.  'r.  L.  Cuyler.J 

'The  author  of  “  Divine  and  Alonil  Songs  for 
Children  ”  was  himself  childless.  He  lived  a 
bachelor  under  the  roof  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney 
in  London,  whom  he  went  to  vi.slt,  and  lingered 
there  as  a  welcome  guest  for  thirty-five  years. 
In  1748  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  leaving  as  his 
b('autiful  posterity  seven  hundred  white-wing¬ 
ed  hymns.  His  body  rests  in  Buuhill  Fields, 
the  Westminsb'i’  Abbey  of  the  glorious  Puri- 
bins,  close  by  the  gate  ;  and  not  far  from  Bun- 
yan’s  grave  is  a  plain  tomb,  w’hich  bears  the 
name  of  Isaac  Watts,  the  father  of  the  EayVmh 
hrjnutH. 

“  O  could  I  speak  tlie  matchless  worth,”  was 
written  by  Samuel  Aledley,  who  wrote  hymns 
and  printed  them  on  slips  of  paper  for  a  little 
blinil  girl  to  sell  as  she  sat  on  the  church-step 
to  earn  her  daily  bread.  She  received  a  ha’¬ 
penny  for  each  hymn.  “Awake,  my  soul,  in 
joyful  lays,”  was  another  hymn  which  this  lit¬ 
tle  girl  had  in  the  collection. 

Richard  S(*agroves  wrote  one  hymn  “  Rise 
my  soul  and  stretch  thy  wings.”  Its  inspiring 
words  have  lifted  many  souls  to  heaven. 

The  hymn  that  ranks  as  the  grandest  Hymn 
of  Providence  in  our  mother  tongue  was  w’rit¬ 
ten  by  Cowper,  while  clouds  of  despair  were 
gathering  over  his  soul : 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way’ 

His  w’onders  to  perform. 

And  this  wonderful  verse,  which  has  cheered 
so  many  dinibting  souls,  was  an  inspiration 
from  on  high : 

Judge  not  the  Lord  b.y  fec.'bki  sense. 

But  trust  Him  for  His  grace; 

Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

Bishop  Heber  achieved  immortality  under 
short  notice,  'The  “  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts”  wanted  a 
hymn  to  sing  at  their  meetings.  Hebf’r  retired 
to  a  room,  and  in  a  short  time  wrote  the  one 
beginning  “  From  Greeidand’s  icy  mountains.” 

Of  all  the  hymns  born  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  the  most  celebrated  is  Dr.  Ray  Palmer’s, 
“  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee.” 

'The  first  hymn  that  was  composc'd  by  one  of 
our  countrymen,  that  has  w’on  permanent  place 
in  all  hy’inn  collections,  came  from  Timothy 
Dwight  when  he  was  President  of  Yale  College. 
The  first  verse  is  familiar  to  us  all ; 

I  love  Thy  kingdom.  Lord, 

'The  house  of  'Thine  abode, 

'The  Church  our  blo.st  Red('(imer  .saved 
With  His  own  precious  blood. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

‘Arise,  and  take  the  Child  and  His  Alother 
into  Egypt.’  And  they  fled  through  the  sol¬ 
emn  darkness  of  the  night. 

'The  next  day  they  came  upon  a  man  sowing 
corn.  Some  mysterious  influence  attracted  him 
to  the  travelh’rs.  From  the  countenance  of  the 
Alother,  or  from  the  earnest  eyes  of  the  Child 
she  bore  in  her  arms,  a  softening  gleam  of 
grace  descended  into  his  heart.  He  was  very 
kind  to  them,  and  permitted  them  to  cross  his 
field  ;  and  the  young  Alother  folding  her  Babe 
j’et  more  closely  to  her  In.-art,  leaned  forward, 
exidaining  to  him  that  they  were  imrsued  by 
enemies. 

‘And  if  they  come  this  w'ay  ’ — sweet,  low 
voice  ! — ‘  and  ask  if  you  have  seen  us - ’ 

‘  I  shall  .say  you  did  not  pa.ss  this  way,’  was 
the  eager  interrui»tion. 

‘Naj’,’  said  the  bl(,’ss('d  Alother,  ‘you  must 
speak  only  the  truth.  Say  “'They  passed  me 
while  I  was  sow’ing  this  corn.”  ’ 

And  the  travellers  pursued  their  journey, 
'The  next  morning  the  sower  w’os  amazed  to 
find  that  his  corn  had  siirung  up  and  ripened 
in  the  night.  While  he  was  gazing  at  it  in  as- 
toiiLshment,  Herod’s  officers  rode  up  and  ques¬ 
tioned  him. 

‘  Y’es,  I  saw  the  people  of  whom  you  speak,’ 
said  he,  ‘  'They  passed  while  I  was  sowing  this 
corn.’ 

'Then  the  officers  moved  on,  feeling  sure  that 
the  persons  seen  by  the  sower  were  not  the 
Holy  Family;  for  such  ripe  corn  must  have 
been  sown  months  before. 


THE  CANARY  BIRD  AND  THE  WEST  AFRICA  PIG. 

An  immense  crowd  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  St.  Alartin’s  Church ;  all  the  people  gazing 
intently  upwards  to  the  steeple.  I  got  off  the 
’bus,  of  coui’se,  to  see  “  what  was  up,”  and  Air. 
’Busman  and  Conductor  looked  as  though  they 
would  like  to  stay  also,  only  the  “  bobby  ” 
came  up  and  told  them  to  “  move  on.”  I  look¬ 
ed  and  looked,  but  could  see  nothing,  and 
my  eyes  are  not  particularly  dull.  At  lust, 
perched  up  high,  very  high,  on  a  ledge  of  the 
steeple,  I  saw  a  poor  little  canary-bird  all  by 
himself.  I  fancy  the  canarj'-bird  was  flattered 
by  the  attendance  of  the  crowd,  for  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  addressing  them  with  his  “  tweet,  tweet.” 
He  looked  like  a  public  orator  in  a  swallow-tail 
coat,  addressing  the  multitude  upon  the  rights 
of  men  or  women  (»r  animals,  if  you  please,  and 
especially  the  rights  of  canary-birds  ;  but  all  he 
said,  or  seemed  to  say  (for  I  was  too  far  below 
to  hear  him),  was  “  'Tweet,  tweet.  Where  am 
I  ?  Do  tell  me  how  to  get  home.  I  know  my 
kind  mistress  is  crying  for  me.  She  left  the 
cage-door  open,  and  I,  like  a  fool,  thought  to 
better  myself ;  and  here  I  am  on  the  top  of  St, 
Martin’s  steeple,  and  I  am  frightfully  hungry, 
and  can’t  And  any  bird-seed  on  the  steeple ; 
and  what  a  pack  of  fools  you  gaping,  wingless 
idiots  down  in  the  street  below  me  are.  Now  I’m 
off.  Here  goes.”  So  the  canary-bird  that  had 
attracted  a  larger  audience  than  the  Prime 
Alinister  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could 
command,  opened  his  wings  and  flew  away. 
'The  crowd  dispersed,  and  I  took  the  next  ’bus 
for  home. 

During  the  Winter  of  1875, 1  received  from 
Air.  Cross  of  Liverpool,  a  small  box  about  six 
inches  stquare  ;  upon  opening  the  box,  a  wee 
striped  little  pig,  little  bigger  than  a  rat,  put 
up  his  little  snout  and  made  a  small  squeak. 
With  the  Winter  advancing,  and  knowing  from 
his  form  of  ears  that  his  native  home  was  in 
West  Afriea,  I  took  him  out,  and  gave  him  a 
good  feed  of  warm  milk,  boiled  rice  and  sugar, 
wrapped  him  up  in  flannel,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Liverpool,  with  a  note  to  say  I  could  not 
purchase  him,  as  none  of  the  keepers  would  be 
troubled  with  such  a  baby,  and  I  felt  sure  the 
poor  little  fellow  would  die  if  placed  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  1  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  receive  the  same  little  box,  and  more 
so  to  And  the  unfortunate  little  pig  inside,  ami 
a  note  from  Cross  to  say  the  animal  was  of  no 
use  to  him,  he  could  not  be  bothered  with  it, 
and  he  begged  me  to  accept  it.  I  felt  hurt  to 
find  this  poor  little  fellow  thus  an  outeast,  and 
ajiparently  friendless.  I  took  him  in  my  hands, 
and  conveyed  him  at  once  into  my  kitchen. 
Calling  the  maid,  I  asked  her  if  she  would  take 
charge  of  this  little  outcast,  telling  her  at  the 
same  time,  if  she  treated  him  kindly,  and  kept 
him  alive  for  one  month,  I  would  give  her  a 
sovereign. 

The  girl,  pleased  with  the  offer,  took  poor 
Dick,  for  that  was  at  once  his  adopted  name, 
and  placed  him  in  a  basket  with  a  warm  blanket 
near  the  Are.  All  went  well  with  Dick  from  this 
moment.  Warm  food  and  dainty  morsels  were 
Dick’s  frt'quent  allowance.  He  was  soon  allowed 
to  walk  about  the  house,  and  unlike  most  oth¬ 
er  swine,  was  the  cleanest  of  animals.  Few 
dogs  or  cats  could  equal  him  In  cleanliness  in 
the  house,  and  thus  Dick  became  a  universal 
favorite.  In  the  early  morning,  before  the 
gardens  were  opened  to  the  public,  Dick  would 
follow  me  on  my  rounds  like  a  pet  dog,  stop¬ 
ping  occasionally  to  grub  up  with  his  snout  a 
few  earth-worms,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
He  liked  to  play  with  a  brush  broom.  When 
held  to  him,  he  would  make  a  charge  at  it  with 
his  tusks,  small  as  they  were  at  the  time,  and 
spin  around  in  the  most  extraordinary  way, 
dashing  off  to  some  distance,  and  then  return¬ 
ing  to  the  charge.  Ho  was  never  tired  of  this 
sham-flghting,  and  never  got  out  of  temper. 

Dick,  however,  soon  became  too  big  for  the 
chairs  and  tobies,  and  trying  to  run  under  them, 
turned  them  over.  In  fact,  it  soon  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  that  Dick  had  a  notion  that  whatever  was 
put  on  the  table  to  eat  was  intended  for  him, 
and  the  proper  way  to  get  it  was  to  turn  the 
table  over.  It  was  therefore  decided  on  July 
25th,  1877,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  Dick 
must  leave  the  house,  and  he  has  since  formed 
l>art  of  the  collection  in  the  menagerie. — From 
Life  of  Frank  Buckland. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  FATHERS. 

Alany  a  man  has  never  begun  to  learn  the 
alphabet  of  a  mother’s  love  until  he  was  taken 
sick,  or  lost  his  property,  or  was  forsaken  by 
his  friends,  or  was  in  some  sort  of  trouble. 
'Then  beholding  the  constancy  of  his  mother’s 
affection  for  him,  he  b(*gan  to  pick  out  the  let¬ 
ters,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  sjiell  the 
woril  Love. — Rev.  G.  R.  Robbins. 

Form  in  your  children  the  habit  of  daily 
reading  in  the  Bible.  Say  to  each  of  them  in 
your  own  way  that  which  Sir  Alatthew  Hale 
wrote  to  his  child  :  “  Every  morning  read  seri¬ 
ously  and  r(‘verently  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scripture'S.  It  is  a  Book  full  of  light  and  wis¬ 
dom,  and  will  make  you  wise  to  eternal  life.” — 
Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton. 

If  we  w’ould  bring  holy  life  to  Christ,  we 
must  mind  our  fireside  duties  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  sanctuary. — Siungcon. 

He  who  runs  from  God  in  the  morning,  will 
.scarcely  find  Him  the  rest  of  the  day. — John 
Bunyan. 

All  persons  cannot  give  money  in  charity, 
but  all  can  give  time,  thought,  and  trouble. 

'The  still  form  of  a  little  boy  lay  in  the  cof¬ 
fin,  surrounded  by  mourning  friends.  A  mason 
came  into  the  room  and  asked  to  look  at  Uie 
lovely  face.  “You  wonder  that  I  care  so 
much,”  he  said  as  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  “but  your  boy  was  a  messenger  of 
God  to  me.  One  time  I  was  coming  down  by  a 
long  ladder  from  a  very  high  roof,  and  found 
your  little  boy  standing  close  beside  me  when 
I  reached  the  ground.  He  looked  up  in  my 
face-with  childish  wonder,  and  askcid  frankly 
‘  AA'^eren’t  you  afraid  of  falling  when  you  were 
up  so  high  ?  ’  and  befijre  I  had  time  to  answer, 
ho  said  ‘  O  I  know  why  you  were  not  afraid — 
you  said  your  prayers  this  morning  before  you 
began  your  work.’  I  had  not  prayed  ;  but  I 
never  forgot  to  jtray  from  that  day  to  this,  and 
by  God’s  blessing,  I  never  will.” 

WOMEN  IN  THE  SALOON. 

There  is  no  evil  which  operates  so  directly 
and  with  such  disastrous  potency  against  the 
family,  as  the  saloon ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  direst 
enemy  of  domestic  happiness,  purity,  and  p(*ace. 
Even  in  its  mihlest  manifestations  it  alienates 
men  from  their  homes  ;  creates  in  them  habits 
of  selfish  indulgence  ;  gives  them  sensual  in¬ 
terests  apart ;  brings  into  competition  w’ith  the 
innocent  recreations  of  the  home  circle,  coarse, 
vulgar,  and  extravagant  amusements.  In  its 
more  pronounced  op'jrations,  it  stojis  at  no 
such  trifles  as  the  productioji  of  mere  discom¬ 
fort,  but  proceeding  without  disguise,  turns 
men  into  wild  beasts,  and  then  lets  them  loose 
upciii  their  families.  What  makes  this  es|)ecial- 
ly  shocking,  Ls  that  we  are  all  acquainted  with 
its  truth,  yet  that  we  have  hitherto  tolerated  it 
pjissively.  The  horrors  to  which  drink  ex¬ 
poses  women  are  worse  than  those  of  slavery. 
'The  sufferings  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
drinking  men  are  more  acute  and  con.stont  than 
most  men  areiirobablycaqiable  of  experiencing. 
We  all  know  this,  yet  we  go  on  calmly  in  the 
old  way,  us  if  we  either  thought  womt'ii  ought 
to  be  thus  abused,  or  believed  that  though  the 
matter  w’as  idtiful,  no  help  could  be  found  for 
it.  Aliich  has  been  written  of  late  y(*ars  about 
the  alh'ged  (juickening  of  sensibility,  the  en¬ 
largement  of  humanitarian  tendencies,  the  re¬ 
volt  against  cruelty  in  all  its  manifestations. 
Is  there  not  danger  (A  the  moral  atrophy  en¬ 
gendered  by  self-conceit,  where  illusions  so  flat¬ 
tering  can  coexist  with  the  actual  life  we  are 
living?  Familiarity  with  evil  must  have  blind¬ 
ed  us  alarmingly  when  we  can  seriously  believe 
that  we  have  reached  a  real  height  of  reform  ; 
that  we  have  attained  a  stage  of  civilization 
pure  enough  to  be  proud  of ;  that  there  is  no 
8|)ecial  need  for  concern  because  of  the  sins 
that  do  most  easily  beset  us. — George  Frederic 
I’ursons  in  Atlantic  Alonthly. 

George  Williams  of  Bridwater,  England,  who 
was  the  originator  of  Y'oung  Alen’s  Christian 
Associations,  has  just  had  a  hall  erected  to  his 
'  memory  at  that  place. 
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f??rSO’S  CURE>.,FOR 


CO  N  S  U M  PT  I  ON 


TKF^>(T5^|<dIJ<^L(DS 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


withal  hopoful  and  expectant  touching  the  growth 
of  the  Church  at  home,  and  the  success  of  mis¬ 
sions  abroad. 

The  Kdittiriiils  treat  topics  of  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  interest  which  concern  the  public  welfare. 

The  Contributions  are  from  the  ablest  ministers 


mission  of  one  dollar  will  bo  allowed. 

Teniis,  a  ypar  in  advance. 

Address 


DrBROV^ 


CURES  WHERE  Att  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  O.ugli  Syrup.  Tastes  b.mmI.  Ds« 
ill  time.  S<ild  by  dningists. 


FOR 

THE 


everything  THAT  Is 


rscR's  Patent  mrnovRD  C.’rsinoNEDKAU  Dkums 
Rmtor*  th«  IlfAiinff,  iind  perform  tho  work  of  tho  natural 
drum*  Invisible. comforutble  and  always  in  poMitlon.  AU 
Cf>nversatlon  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  Bend  for 
llhistrut4*dbof>k  wlthteHtiinonials,  FKKK.  Address orcalloa 
F.UiSCOX»80^isro^wajr»i<ew York.  IUmU<>oUiia paver. 

Over 6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 

«««  D.M.FERRV4CO. 

2*  S  C..J  -  are  admitted  to  be  the 

lAROE^T^SK^IIIII 


Great  American 


A 


Company 


C’^INCINNATIREII-FOUNDRYCO 


^NN^I2.  ,S  CH|iRCH.SCH00L.riRE  ALARM 


BOOK.  AGEIVTS  WANTED  fo* 

PLATFORM  ECHOES 

•r  LIVING  TUCTnS  FOR  HEAD  AND  nEABT„ 

,  By  John  B,  Gotigh, 

nit  lutand  crownini;  life  work,  brim  fall  of  tbrilllnr  IstrA 
ett.  humor  and  pathos.  Bright,  pure,  and  good,  full  M 
’daughter  and  te^n,'*  it  Bell*  at  sight  to  all.  To  it  is  addac: 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Oough,  by  Rev.  LYMAN  AR 
BOTT.  1000  Agents  Wanted,^Men  and  Women.  OlOsl 
toOHOOa  month  made.  no  kindranfe  w» 

give  Extra  Term*  and  Pav  Freight*.  Write  for  circulars  I* 
s  A.  J>.  WOBTUtNBTON  Jk  CO.,  Uartford,  Com* 


_  MORTGAGE  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL,  -  -  $600,000 

DEBENTURES 

- AND  — 

Guaranteed  Farm  Mortgages 


OFEIt’ES. 

NFW  York,  SOS  Hro.<tir»7. 


nKFEIlKAI'ES. 
rint  Nat.  B.nk,  NKW  YOIUL 


BOSTO.N  !.l  Cnurt  Slra.l.  Bolinn  N.l.  Hank,  IMISTO.N. 

Pmi.AllEI.I'HIA,  ms.  4thSt.  7lh  .N.t,  Rk.,  I'mi.AliKI.rlllA, 
UkNSAS  cri  V,  tth  *  11.1.  SU.  1  Am.  Nat.  B.nk,KA.NSASCITI 
For  r.tri  ofintereita  and  full  Inrorraatlon 
gE.\D  FOR  PAMPHLET. 


The  Physician’s  Favorite ! 

A  predigested,  non-lrrltatltig.  easily  assimilated  food 
Indicated  In  all  weak  and  Inflamed  conditions  of  the 
digestive  organs,  either  In  Infants  or  adults. 

AS'  It  has  been  the  positive  means  of  saving  many  lives, 
having  been  successful  lu  huudreds  of  cases  where  other 
prepared  foods  failed. 

The  Most  Nourishing,  Most  Palatable, 

Most  Economical,  of  all  Prepared  Foods. 

liiO  MEALS  for  an  Infant  for  $1.00. 

BASIL  r  PREP  A  RED.  At  Druggists,  25c.,  50c..  $1. 

49*A  valuable  pamphlet  on  “  The  Xutrition  of  Infant!  and 
Invalid!,’’  !ent  free  on  application. 


iiiQ  lion  luiRLfaiigoiioi 

58tli  Year. 

The  New  York  Evangelist  has  flourished  for 
now  fifty-seven  years,  by  the  support  and  interest 
of  a  constituency  of  subscribers  not  second  to  any 
other  in  .America  for  intelligence  and  worth.  Its 
distinctive  position  and  character  as  a  religious 
Journal  are  well  known.  It  is  Presbyterian  and 
Evangelical  as  regards  polity  and  doctrine; 
studiously  catholic  in  temper  and  spirit;  and 


and  laymen. 

The  space  devoted  to 

Ministers  and  (  linrclies  contains  awcekly  sum¬ 
mary  of  most  interesting  intelligence  relating  to 
the  welfare  ami  advancement  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

The  Hook  Xoliees  are  pithy  and  to  tho  point. 
They  render  valuable  assistance  in  tlie  <•110100  of 
suitable  reading,  besides  keeping  readers  aecpialnt- 
ed  with  what  is  going  forward  in  tlie  literiuy  world. 

The  llunselioid  eomprise.s  useful  Recipes  and 
suggestions  which  every  housekeeper  will  appre¬ 
ciate. 

Tlie  Clilldreii  are  well  r,'menilH>red.  There  is 
provided  for  tlH-m  a  weekly  feast  whicli  they  never 
fail  to  enjoy. 

Tho  departments  of 

Agrionlltire  and  Scieiiee  furnish  mucli  tliat  can 
bo  applied  to  ttie  |>ractical  uses  of  life. 

Ciirreiif  Kvciils  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  con- 
•lensed  hi.story  of  the  \v<'ck  at  home  and  abroa<i. 

The  weekly  comments  upon 

The  Siinday-seliool  I.essnii  are  presented  in  a 
manner  that,  every  Superintendent  and  teacher  will 
thoroughly  appreciate.  They  alone  are  worth  tho 
subscription  price  of  tlio  Paper. 

An  especially  attractive  feature  of  The  Evanoe- 
LifiT  during  the  ye.ar  1887  will  be  a  series  of 

Letters  from  Siiaiii,  .tfriea,  itec. 

by  the  Editor, 

THE  REV.  HENRY  ^I.  FIELD,  D.D.  | 

Xew  Snbsci'iptioiis  can  bi'gin,  if  <lcsired,  with  | 
the  issue  containing  tlie  first  of  these  L<>ttcrs,  an<l 
be  continued  to  tlie  end  of  1887. 

The  Evangelist  will  bo  sent  FREE  to  any  ad-  I 
dross  for  ONE  MONTH  on  trial.  ! 

A  copy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field's  book. 

The  (ilreek  Islands  and  Turkey  after  the  War, 
will  be  given  for  a  new  sub.scriptioii  forwarded 

with  f.ltp  riMfiihi.r  rnt.o»*  nr  if  nro»f»»rrowl  ii  pnt¥i. 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  6LAS60W  via  LONDONDERRY. 

BELGRAVIA..  .Feb.  5,  -2  P  M  |  CIRCASSIA.  ..Ftb  12,  8  A.  M. 
ETHIOPlA....Feb.l‘J,  3  P.  M. 

Rates  of  Passage  to  or  from 

«HS«1)W,  UVllPOOL,  BELFAST,  or  LOSBONDERRY ; 

Cabin,  Sl.V  and  $55.  Second  Class.  $30. 
Steerage,  outward  or  prepaiil,  $15. 

Drafts  on  the  oUl  country  payable  free  of  charge. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

fiSlTDKElSON  BEOTHEES,  Aflronts, 

7  Bowling  Green.  New  York. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship,  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNABE  Ak  CO. 

Kos.  204  and  208  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

DF  I  riJCPQ  Ita  CAUSES,  and  a  new  and  successful 
CnrllLoO,  CURB  at  your  owu  home,  by  one  who 
was  deaf  twenty-eight  years.  Troate<l  by  most  of  tho 
noted  specialists  without  beneflt.  Cured  himeelf  in  three 
months,  and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  sent  on  application. 

T.  8.  PAGE,  No.  41  West  31st  street,  New  York  City. 

GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES.  1 


Gn  at.'Kt  Imlui'i'iiU'iiiK  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get 
«j>  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tens  and  Coflees,  and  secure 
a  licautlfnl  Gold  Hand  or  Moss 
Rose  CldnaTca  8ct,  Dinner  Set, 
le  Toilet  S.'t,  Watch, Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dletlonary.  Forfnll  particulars  sd<lrc8t 
TIIK  GREAT  A.MERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  282.  31  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Through  the 

Im  w  Eh  I  Sound  and  Iteliablo 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  GO. 

I-AWRENCE.  MN. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  S250,000.00 

The  choiceat  1st  MortRSKA'  Farm  Ixiant,  aUo  the  Coin* 
pany’s  Ton  year  lVI)omure$  based  upon  its  poid 
Capital  and  AsueUff  over  tiViU.UUO.  NoI.«>i$es.  Kleven 
years  fixporionue  u-ith  absolute  fcatisfaetioii  to  ovei 
I  Investors.  Send  for  cireulars,  forms  and  fu'.l  in* 
fonnation;  H-aneh  OtlWs  in  N.Y.  City  and  Al’  anyi 
N.  Y.  Othoe,  IJi  Uri>a(i'>vuy,  C-  C.  Hint*  k  Sou,  AgetM*. 

/55ax  GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  187ft. 

BAKER’S 


SWurrnnted  ahnoluteltf  pure 
ocoa,  from  which  the  excess  c* 
II  lias  been  removed.  It  basMrs^ 
nes  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
ith  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
id  Is  therefore  fur  more  ecoiioml  • 
il,  coating  leu  than  one  cent  0 
ip.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
rengthenlug,  easily  digested,  an'i 
Imirably  adapted  for  Invalids  sa 
ell  Its  for  iH'rsoiiH  In  health. 

Sold  by  (irocers  everywhere. 

W.  BtEER  i  C0-,  DorcUi',  Hass, 


30,000 

BELLS 

Furnished 

since 

1026. 


MEffEELT  &  COMPANY, 
WE^T  TROY,  N.  Y.,  BELLS, 

Forriinrches  Schools,  etc  alsoChlnies 
and  Peals.  For  inori-  than  half  a  centnrj 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Troy,  X.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

GHUECH,  CHIME,  AP  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


Mi 


MeShane  Boll  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CniMRS  AND  i’EALB  fof  CHURCUBS.  dkOe 
Suiid  for  Price  and  CataloKue.  Adaratt 
^  II.  McSIIAN£  £  rO.$ 
^Mention  this  pa f>tr.  lioUtuipree  114. 


iHKiNKW  lOKK  KVAXTS KLIST, 

Box  2330,  New  York  city. 

GARDEN 

FltAXCIS  BRILL,  HEMPSTEAD.  LONG  ISGAND.  N.  Y. 

§GET  all  the  tools  In  lip-top  order  now. 

Stop  that  hole  In  the  roof  with  our  Oxldo 
lof  Iron.  Save  the  sldelng  to  your  house. 
1  Tilly  up  everything  before  the  rush  that 
'comes  with  Spring.  Its  a  tlioiiNniid  tirni’S 
better  than  the  oUl  plan  of  sitting  by  the 
stove.  If  uo  ilealer  In  your  neigh borhiMid, 
send  to  ns  direct.  Dealers  who  ilo  not  sell 
these  goods  are  requested  to  write  for  color 
cards,  terms,  Ac.  The  bi’st  goods.  The  heav¬ 
iest  advertised  t-f  any  In  the  market.  Our 
ngenis  rully  proteelpd.  They  are  easy  to  sell.  The  F.  J. 
NASH  M'F’G.  CO.,  Nyaok,  Itockland  County,  N.  Y. 


I  SUCCESSORS  -IN  BEICS  -  TO  THE 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  C3 

CATA106UC  WITH  1500  TESTIMONIALS 


I  CURE  FITS! 

When  1  »ay  cure  1  ao  uut  moau  merely  to  Bt<M>  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  aKain,  I  inean  a 
radical  cure.  1  have  made  tho  diseasf*  of  FITS  KPI- 
LEPSY  or  FALUNU  SICKNESS  a  life  IfUiK  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  euro  the  worst  eawR.  Ib*eaus© 
others  have  failed  Is  no  reason  f<»r  net  now  i^oelyliig  a 
euro.  S(*nd  at  once  for  a^troatlw^  and  a  Free  Rottieot 
my  infallible  n*inedy.  Olve  Express  and  Post  Offlee. 
it  costs  you  nothing  for  a  trli^  and  I  will  <*ure  you. 

Address  Dr.  H.  (i.  HOOT,  183  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


n 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 


BREAKFAST, 


”  By  a  thfirough  knowlmlge  of  tho  natural  laws  which 
govern  tho  opcrallons  ef  digesthin  and  nutrition,  and  by  » 
careful  application  of  the  fine  proijertles  of  well  aelecied 
Cocea,  Mr.  E|ip8  lias  provided  our  bri-akfast  tables  with  <i 
dellcab'ly  flavored  beverage,  wblch  may  save  ns  miiio 
l.e.avy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  llio  judicious  usi-  of  sncii 
artlcli-s  of  diet  Hint  a  constitution  may  lie  gr.vlnnll.v  bull: 
lip  until  strong  cnongli  to  resist  every  tcndi-ncy  to  dlsri-s. 
Hiiiiilreds  of  siibtlo  riialnilips  arc  floating  ar'iiind  ns,  reinli 
to  aita<  k  win  rever  tliero  Is  a  wi'tik  iioinl.  We  may  <-sc'i|  • 
iii.'iny  II  filial  shaft  liy  keeping  ourselves  well  f.  ril<ii  d  "  i  . 
pure  Idofid.niid  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Sei 
vb  e  G.nzidte. 

JIade  simply  with  Iiolling  water  or  tnllk.  Sold  only  It 
h.alf  I'onnd  tins  bv  Grocers,  labelled  itins: 

.lA.MKS  P:I>PS  Hi  to.,  iluiiiU'opattiU’  rheinists, 
Luiiiloii.  K.tiiflii 


P*')' 


is  offered  and  ■■■■■■■BliiCfflEafcP  described  in  our 
CATALOGUE  No.  212,  which  this  year  we  send  out  In  an  illuminated  cover.  The  Catalogue 
is  renlete  with  new  engravings  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  vegetables,  many  of  which  can  only  be 
obtained  from  u8;and  contains,  besides.  2  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  very  full  instructions  on 
all  garden  work.  Altogether  it  is  the  best  ever  oflered  by  us.  and.  we  believe,  is  ’he  most  complete 
publication  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (in  stamps’,  which  may  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  first  order.  Please  be  sure  to  order  Catalogue  bv  the  number. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO  ^  35  & 


iFarnttr^fii  'DtpnvitamU 

USING  LA£6£  AND  SMALL  NAILS. 

XVe  have  cut  nails  of  almost  every  interme¬ 
diate  size,  from  three-penny  to  sixty-penny. 
XIany  of  the  sizes  for  ordinary  use  in  house¬ 
building  are  known  as  finishinf?  nails,  which 
are  made  with  smooth  heads,  w’hile  the  ordi¬ 
nary  nails  have  ragged  heads,  which  are  liable 
to  crush  and  break  the  wood  near  the  head 
when  the  nails  are  driven  well  in.  A  vast  deal 
of  Judgment  is  requisite  in  using  nails,  even 
when  building  a  common  board  fence.  For 
this  reason  the  workman  should  have  a  neat 
and  light  nail-box,  with  six  or  eight  apart¬ 
ments  for  nails  of  different  sizes.  These  apart¬ 
ments  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
one’s  hand  when  taking  a  nail  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  A  neat  nail-box  made  of  half-inch  boards, 
with  ten  apartments,  each  of  sufficient  capaci¬ 
ty  to  hold  one  or  two  pounds  of  nails,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found  a  convenient  appliance  to  a 
workman’s  outfit.  A  small  dish  containing 
nails  is  too  easily  turned  over. 

Now,  then,  when  nailing  on  fence-boards  or 
clap-boards,  it  the  nail  is  to  enter  a  very  hard 
piece  of  timber,  the  workman  should  be  care¬ 
ful  to  use  a  nail  that  will  pass  through  the 
board  and  a  short  distance  into  the  hard  wood 
without  bending  up.  When  a  workman  at¬ 
tempts  to  drive  a  ten-penny  nail,  for  example, 
through  a  board  into  a  hard  oak  post,  or  into 
a  maple  beam,  after  the  point  has  entered 
about  one  inch,  the  middle  of  the  nail  will  often 
bend  and  split  the  board,  especially  if  the  nail 
be  driven  near  one  end  of  the  board.  When 
siding  or  thin  clap-boards  are  nailed  to  hard¬ 
wood  studs  of  a  house,  six-penny  nails  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  a  larger  size. 

When  finishing  many  other  kinds  of  w'ork, 
it  is  often  desirable  to  have  nails  adapted  to 
the  work,  and  especially  to  the  kind  of  timber 
into  which  the  nails  are  to  be  driven.  If  ten- 
penny  or  twelve-penny  nails  are  employed 
where  six-penny  nails  will  serve  the  purpose 
more  satisfactorily,  there  will  be  a  loss  in  the 
cost  of  the  nails,  besides  the  consideration  al¬ 
luded  to — the  want  ot  proper  adaptation  of  the 
size  of  nails  to  the  work.  Twelve-penny  nails 
are  frequently  used  to  nail  down  floor-boards, 
when,  by  employing  eight-penny  nails,  several 
pounds  might  be  saved.  The  ordinary  eight- 
penny  building-nails  are  often  employed  wlien 
building  board  fence,  whereas  “fence-eights,” 
if  the  posts  be  hard  wood,  or  “  fence-tens,”  if 
the  timber  were  soft,  like  butternut  and  cedar, 
would  be  far  preferable  to  any  other  size. 

To  make  wrought  nails  that  will  bend  witli- 
out  breaking,  put  a  lot  of  cut  nails  in  a  tin  can, 
place  them  in  the  fire  and  heat  them  red-hot 
(not  white-hot),  then  cover  them  with  hot  ash¬ 
es  and  let  them  cool  slowly.  Cut  nails  when 
treated  in  this  way,  will  be  as  tough  as  anneal¬ 
ed  wire.  Ess.  E.  Tee. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Wheat  is  one  of  tlie  best  grains  for  poultry, 
and  at  present  one  of  the  cheapest. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Journal  advises 
owners  of  sheep  to  watch  them  carefully  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather. 

An  English  cattle-breeder  says  ins  aim  in 
rearing  and  fattening  cattle,  has  been  early  ma¬ 
turity,  because  lie  finds  it  pays  best. 

Prof.  Budd  tells  the  Eastern  Iowa  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  tliat  apple- pollen  is  transport¬ 
able  for  long  (listances.  He  has  used  it  effec¬ 
tively  from  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  even  California. 

XIr.  B.  F.  Johnson  says  in  Home  and  Farm, 
that  he  thinks  he  can  count  in  this  country  six 
agricultural  colleges  indeed,  and  tliirty  odd  that 
are  so  only  in  name. 

Even  in  the  coldest  weather  the  manure  from 
horses’  stables  should  be  drawn  out  on  tlie 
land  at  least  once  a  week.  It  heats  rapidly, 
and  soon  becomes  “  fire-fanged,”  which  greatly 
injures  it. 

Even  that  intolerable  pest  to  ti  e  general 
farmer,  the  Canada  tliistle,  is  found  by  vine- 
yardists  to  be  an  excellent  green  manure  if 
ploughefi  under  at  the  right  time.  It  supplies 
vegetable  matter  to  the  soil,  and  renders  it 
more  friable. 

The  oldest  collections  of  pressed  plants  now 
extant,  or  partially  so,  are  those  of  Aldrovandi, 
begun  about  1553,  and  containing  at  least  5000 
specimens  ;  of  Girault,  of  Lyons,  dated  1558 ; 
and  of  Cesalpiii,  <lated  1503.  The  eollections 
are  now  in  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Florence. 

I’igs,  says  a  siu’i’cssful  breeder  of  swine,  re¬ 
quire  plenty  of  good  fooii  fed  regularly,  clean 
quarters,  and  proper  care.  Witliout  these  re- 
(luirements,  no  matter  how  good  stock  a  fanner 
may  have  to  begin  with,  lie  will  not  be  succi’ss- 
ful. 

Col.  F.  1).  Curtis  of  Kirby  Homestead,  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  fruit  trees,  not  excepting  apple  trees, 
would  derive  most  of  tlieir  nutriment  from  near 
the  surfa<’<',  it  tliey  were  allowed  to  do  so.  He 
tliinks  sucli  trees  are  the  healtliiest,  and  of 
course  the  longest  lived. 

Tliey  tell  of  a  pure  rock  salt  deposit  in  Lincoln 
county,  Nevada,  rigid  in  sight  for  two  miles,  and 
in  some  places  half  a  mile  wide.  It  is  of  great 
depth,  siqiposed  to  extend  under  grouiul  for 
nine  miles,  so  hani  as  to  rec|uire  blasting  to 
work  it,  and  chunks  a  foot  thick  are  transpa¬ 
rent. 

When  cows  are  running  dry,  many  farmers 
tliink  it  unnecessary  to  take  luucli  pains  witli 
their  feeding  and  general  care.  This  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  mistake.  The  animal’s  system  has  lieen 
lioavily  drawn  upon  during  the  milking  season, 
and  neeiis  to  be  built  up  with  generous  diet 
and  special  attention  to  her  comfort. 

Acconling  to  the  report  of  the  Nebraska 
Horticultural  Society,  that  State  has  now  about 
250,t)00  aert's  of  growing  forests,  in  wliich  have 
been  set  600.(X)0, 000  young  trees.  Besides  these 
there  have  been  jilanted  over  12.000,0(X)  fruit 
trees,  over  2,500,000  grape  vines,  a  vast  number 
of  berry  bushes  ami  plants,  anti  countless  <iuiin- 
tities  of  ornamental  slimbs. 

Tlie  Hartford  Courant  says  :  “  These  several 
layers  of  deep,  encrusted  snow,  biing  hard  times 
upon  quail  and  grouse.  The  providence  ot  late 
huntci-s,  with  greatly  improved  flreurnis  and 
trained  dogs,  generally  suffices,  liowever,  to  re¬ 
move  feathered  game  from  suffering  any  Win¬ 
ter  pangs,  around  our  villages,  quite  early  in 
the  season.” 

Lord  Penrhyn  has  liecided  to  sell  the  mag- 
nitlcent  herd  of  Sliorthorns  which  liis  father 
establislied  about  forty  years  ago  at  Wicken 
Park,  Northamptonshire,  England,  and  wliieli 
is  now  one  of  the  finest  eollections  of  this  breed 
in  the  worlil.  It  is  probable  that  the  equally 
clioice  henl  at  Penrhyn  Castle  will  also  be  bro¬ 
ken  up.  The  sale  is  to  take  place  at  Wicken 
in  Xlay. 

An  old  idea  has  been  re\ivetl  in  the  village 
of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  On  every  other  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  fair-ground  is  thrown  open  for  a 
“  Fanners’  Day,”  and  an  invitation  is  given  to 
all  who  wish  to  come  together  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  fine  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
other  prtnlucts.  The  attendance,  it  is  rep<nt- 
ed,  lias  lte«*n  larger  than  was  anticipated,  and 
the  exhibition  good. 

“  English  ”  walnuts,  prolific  and  hardy,  were 
found  by  Prof.  Budd  at  Saratow  on  the  Volga. 
Seedlings  from  this  source  stond  forty  dt'grees 
below  zero  ut  Iowa,  lie  says.  This  looks  as 
thougli  Connecticut  liad  a  cliance  to  grow  lier 
own  *•  English  ”  walnuts  if  there  was  any  one  to 
look  out  for  her  interests.  Sai’ks  of  this  seed 
quite  fresh  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
wouhl  be  pretty  popular.  Considering  liowgooil 
the  nu'iits  woul<l  be  in  candy,  it  might  be  politic 
to  reserve  the  distrihntion  <if  the  nuts  until 
Uiwards  Spring,  when  they  should  be  ail  sprout¬ 
ed  in  sand  or  mess. 


There  are  said  to  be  signs  of  the  failure  of 
broom -corn  in  localities  where  it  was  once  a 
leading  crop.  Thus  it  is  noted  as  a  curious  fact 
that  a  XIassachusetts  man  reeentl)*  sent  to  Illi¬ 
nois  for  100  tons  of  broom -corn  for  use  in  the 
once  famous  broom-corn  growing  Hadley 
meadows. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  Orcliard  and  Garden 
with  regard  to  the  best  time  to  prune  grape¬ 
vines,  three  practical  vineyardists  say  that  they 
see  no  difference  between  Fall,  Winter,  and 
Spring  pruning.  Tliey  all  agree  that  it  does 
not  injure  the  vine  to  prune  when  the  wood  is 
frozen,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  break  the  wood 
that  is  left  by  bending  the  canes. 

While  oats  are  the  natural  and  best  food  for 
the  horse,  some  proportion  of  corn  with  them 
is  excellent  in  cold  weather.  The  corn  and  oat 
mixture  on  cut  hay  or  straw,  makes  a  better 
ration  than  oats  alone.  If  horses  are  hurried 
so  as  to  have  too  little  time  for  eating,  corn 
and  oatmeal  on  moistened  cut  hay  fill  the 
stomach  better  than  oats  alone  could  do.  Oats 
ground  without  corn  are  too  light  and  chaffy 
for  mixing  witli  cut  hay  or  straw. 

Holly,  which  is  obtained  chietty  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  swamps,  and  also  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  Soutli,  is  used  to  the  extent 
of  about  300,000  feet  a  year.  The  logs  average 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  in 
length.  Its  principal  use  is  for  pianoforte  ac¬ 
tions  and  for  scroll-sawing.  Its  whiteness, 
even  grain  and  fine  texture  are  the  qualities 
which  make  it  valuable.  It  must  be  cut  be¬ 
tween  October  and  April,  or  tlie  color  is  not 
good. 

“  The  Guinea-fowl,”  remarks  the  National 
Stockman,  “  is  a  great  forager,  and  destroys 
many  insects  that  the  hens  will  not  touch. 
They  do  not  scratch  in  the  garden,  and  though 
not  easily  kept  near  the  house,  they  make 
known  the  places  where  they  lay  by  a  peculiar 
noise,  which  enables  one  accustomed  to  them 
to  find  ail  the  eggs  they  lay.  They  really  cost 
almost  nothing  to  raise,  and  when  roosting 
near  the  house,  create  an  alarm  should  intrud¬ 
ers  make  their  appearance.” 

We  are  to  have  all  sorts  of  tropical  fruits 
within  these  United  States,  the  cocoanut  in¬ 
cluded.  As  an  instance  it  is  related  that  XIr.  E. 
T.  Field  of  Xliddletown,  N.  J.,  a  few  years  ago 
read  about  cocoanut  trees  thriving  in  Florida, 
and  took  action  accordingly.  He  went  to  the 
“  Land  of  Flowers,”  undin  Dade  County,  on  tlie 
-Atlantic  Coast,  and  which  is  washed  by  the 
Gulf  Stream,  bought  10,000  acres  of  land  for  a 
song — about  all  there  is  in  the  county  adapted 
to  cocoanut  culture.  This  has  been  largely 
planted  to  eocoanute,  and  the  trees  are  now 
doing  well.  All  parties  interested,  hope  and 
expect  that  the  cocoanuts  will  do  well  there. 

The  business  of  raising  buffaloes  has  been 
entered  into  by  a  number  of  Wi’stern  ranch¬ 
men.  Tlie  Frariklyn  Land  and  Cattle  ( -onipany 
has  about  fifty  head,  and  there  are  also  some 
buffaloes  on  the  Goodnight  ranch.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  paying  S50  a  liead  for  buffalo  calves. 
Theie  is  said  to  be  4000  buffaloes  in  the  w(‘st- 
ern  part  of  the  Neutral  Starji.  When  buffalo 
robes  are  worth  from  $15  to  $20  apiece,  and 
buffalo  steak  12  J  cents  a  pound  in  Dodge  City 
market,  says  a  local  paper,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  was  money  in  buffalo  raising.  A  very 
few  years  ago  millions  of  buffaloes  roamed  at 
will  over  these  [ilains,  and  tliey  were  sluiigli- 
tered  for  fim  and  tlieir  skins. 

There  is  evidently  (says  the  Indiunapolis 
Journal)  a  form  of  government  among  crows, 
and  some  liave  places  of  iiutlioritN’.  In  a  tlock 
there  are  always  some  on  guard,  ready  to  give 
signal  of  approaching  danger,  ami  in  flying 
their  flight  appears  to  be  directed  by  com¬ 
mand.  I  recollect  once  seeing  a  flock  of  crows 
homeward  bound  late  in  tlie  afternoon.  Tliey 
were  on  an  air-line  to  their  place  of  rest,  wlien 
suddenly  tlie  sun  became  eclipsed  by  tlie  inter¬ 
position  of  tlie  moon.  It  soon  became  a  total 
eclipse.  There  were  strange  cries  by  the  lead¬ 
er  as  the  darkness  spread,  and  as  it  became  to¬ 
tal,  the  command  was  qaenilous.  Instantly 
each  crow  chose  a  limb.  To  me  the  actions  of 
the  birds  were  even  more  interesting  than  tlie 
eclipse.  Not  less  ridiculous  were  the  move¬ 
ments  of  tlie  crows  as  the  eelijise  rolled  awaj’. 
They  were  voluble  in  their  expressions  of  as¬ 
tonishment,  probably  declaring  it  the  shortest 
niglit  tliey  ever  expt’rienced.  After  shaking 
out  their  feathers,  greatly  bewilderi’d,  they 
took  up  their  flight  westwaril  and  disappeared. 

The  well  known  liurticulturist,  XIatthew  Craw¬ 
ford,  contends  tliat  the  grape  rar<‘ly  fails  when 
allowed  to  climb  over  trees.  It  matters  not 
what  kind  of  trees,  or  whether  they  be  living 
or  dead,  if  they  only  have  branches  that  the 
tendrils  can  take  hold  of.  Astonishing  crops 
are  proflueed  in  tliis  way,  even  on  vinos  that 
receive  no  care.  Tlie  most  successful  phinters 
in  the  world  plant  trees  and  vines  tog»‘ther  so 
that  the  latter  may  have  suitaUh’  support. 
XIany  unskilled  farmers  have  blundered  into 
the  same  inetliod,  and  have  liad  alnindant  suc¬ 
cess.  A  vine  will  make  twice  tlie  growtli  on  a 
tree  that  it  will  on  a  trellis,  ami  wliere  an  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  liave  it  oeeniiy  both,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  found  that  ifs  main  energies  are  expend¬ 
ed  in  tlie  tree.  A  newly-planted  vine  should 
have  brush  instea<l  of  a  stake,  as  it  lias  no 
means  of  clinging  to  tlie  latter.  If  the  tendrils 
can  find  nothing  to  take  liold  of,  they  continue 
in  motion  for  a  time,  reaching  in  all  directions, 
and  this  is  exhausting  to  the  vine.  For  this 
reason  skilled  gardeners  often  cut  off  the  ten¬ 
drils. 

HENS  IN  SNOW  TIME. 

When  the  snow  is  knee  deep  and  everything 
sealed  witli  ice,  hens  will  r<  (luire  the  best  of 
care.  A  hen  is  as  helpless  in  tlie  snow  as  though 
she  liail  no  legs  at  all.  She  must  have  some 
place,  however,  where  food,  water,  and  the  dust- 
bath  are  accessible,  for  slie  will  not  lay  if  com¬ 
pelled  to  crouch  on  tlie  floor  beneath  tlie  roosts. 
With  snow  on  the  ground,  tlie  world  is  a  wil¬ 
derness  to  liens  ;  they  liave  uo  inducement  to 
lay,  and  will  <iuickly  defer  egg  production,  un¬ 
til  Spring  invites  them  to  begin.  The  fooil  at 
such  times  sliould  be  given  warm  and  on 
boards.  A  clean  place  should  be  imide  for 
them,  ami  the  house  rendered  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  The  main  factor  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  in  Winter  is  waniitli  and  <lryness.  It 
may  involve  labor  to  remove  enough  snow  to 
afford  them  room  ;  but  it  imi-st  bedoiie,  or  there 
will  lie  no  eggs.  The  value  of  a  good,  warm 
shed  will  be  more  appreciated  by  the  hens  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  for  they*  prefer  to  be  in 
the  open  air  during  the  ilay  tinie.  and  their 
healtli  is  greatly  imitroved  thereliy. 

YANKEE  NOTIONS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

From  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News. 

The  two  sections  began  life  together  and  forni<‘<i 
a  government.  The  South  hai!  tli<‘  iidviintage  of 
soil,  elimate  and  wealth.  At  the  emi  of  eighty-fonr 
years  the  two  grappled  and  I'otight.  Th<’  Yankee 
section  came  to  the  light  rieher  ami  stronger  than 
our  Southern  section,  and  beat  us  into  ilie  *>arlh 
while  we  did  our  best.  To-day  these  Yankees  are 
rich  in  everything,  and  we  are  iioor  in  I’verytiiing 
but  manhood  ami  wonianliood,  ami  liave  less  than 
we  began  with  tv  hundred  yetirs  back.  These  same 
Y'aiikees  furnish  the  hulk  of  the  capital  wi’use,  ihe 
food  we  eat,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  books  we 
read  and  study,  the  high  grade  teaching  in  the 
normal  schools  of  the  Soutliern  Slates. 

Almost  every  convenience  of  life  and  invention 
of  art  or  science  we  know,  comes  from  tliese  same 
people,  who  have  in  ten  years  done  more  with 
Fioriila  than  tlie  Florida  natives  have  done  in  fifty. 
-Almost  anj’  one  of  their  large  communities  couiil 
buy  the  whole  South  for  a  park,  if  they  liked  it  for 
that  purpose.  In  a  fight  they  could  crush  us  like 
egg  shells.  In  polities  they  are  our  masters,  and 
we  have  to  hohi  our  breath  in  every  big  campaign 
to  avoid  offending  them.  Their  peieentage  of  ig¬ 
norance  is  oiioleiilh  ot  ours.  When  trouble  conies 
on  us  we  depend  on  them  for  most  of  the  help,  and 
get  it. 

The  world  knows  them  as  America,  and  us  as 
outlying  ami  uiicoiisidered  provinces.  They  are 
producing  the  representative  poets,  painters  ami 
authors  of  the  country,  while  we  trail  along  behind 
with  our  ey<‘S  flxeil  on  them,  hardly  daring  to  hope 
that  we  may  become  as  strong  and  rich  and  en¬ 
lightened  as  they  are  bj*  years  of  hard  work. 

The  majority  understand  th  it  while  we  were 
making  statesmen  ami  warriors  ami  ruling  politics, 
the  Yaiiket’S  were  making  territories,  building 
miiiiuracturies  and  ileveloping  a  countb-ss  army  of 
triiiiied  niintls  ami  liaiids,  stn'iigtliening  ami  en- 
!  lightening  their  masses  and  making  them  an  t.’x- 
j  hauslb'ss  reservoir  of  intelb’ctnal  and  plij'-sii-al 
power;  and  that,  if  we  are  to  share  the  Yankee 
I  wi’alih,  strength  and  place  in  t!i<?  world,  we  must 
j  u.'rc  some  inot  alli  Yankee  ideas  and  abandon  some 
'  mot  all  I  of  our  own. 


GEN.  GRANT’S  ENEMY  AND  FRIEND. 

[From  the  Sprlngfleld  Republican,  .Jan.  26.] 

The  most  unhat>pj’  chapter  in  Gen.  Grant’s  per¬ 
sonal  history  has  been  for  the  first  time  written 
out  large  by  Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton  in  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  which  unquestionably  delights 
to  print  it,  and  yet  has  done  a  duty  to  historic 
truth  in  this  melancholy  exposition.  This  chapter, 
of  course,  relates  to  the  great  General’s  habit  of 
drinking  liquors  to  intoxication.  The  rumors  of 
tho  war  time  are  in  this  narrative  pronounced  true, 
and  with  such  circumstantiality  as  to  carry  con¬ 
viction.  The  result  is  an  extraordinary  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  estimates  of  several  other  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  especially  of  Gen.  Halleck.  whoso  hither¬ 
to  inexplicable  treatment  of  Grant  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  period  ot  his  career  is  made  comprehensible. 
The  character  and  service  of  John  Rawlins  are 
not  “  vin<licated,”  as  the  Sun  says,  because  they 
have  never  been  depreciated,  but  they  are  exalted 
to  an  importance  hitherto  unsuspected. 

That  Grant  in  his  inactive  life  at  frontier  mili¬ 
tary  posts  became  addicted  to  drinking  lias  been 
no  secret.  It  is  the  common  vice  ot  such  places; 
many  an  oflicer  has  contracted  it  to  his  tletriment 
if  not  ruin  ;  and  tlie  fact  in  Grant’s  case  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  his  Joining  the  Sons  of  Temperance  while 
at  Sackett’s  Harbor  in  1851-2 — there  was  reason  j 
for  it.  Out  on  the  Pacilic  Coast  his  pledges  were  j 
forgotten,  and  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  escape  j 
impetnding  dismissal.  His  friends  knew  his  fail¬ 
ing  then  ami  afterward.  But  when  he  entered  the 
volunteer  army  at  the  outbreak  of  tiie  war  it  was 
as  a  man  of  sober  habits.  Gen.  Boynton’s  narra¬ 
tive  shows  tliat  these  habits  were  repeatedly  and 
alarmingly  deiiarled  from. 

The  most  noteworthy  and  impressive  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  tiiis  matter  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Gen. 
Grant  by  his  faithful  friend  and  cliief  of  staff,  Raw¬ 
lins,  when  beforeVicksburg.  It  must  begivenentire : 

Before  Vicksburg,  Mis.s.,  i 

June  fi,  18l>3,  I  o’clock  A.  M.  ( 

Dear  (ieneral :  Tlie  grctit  solicitinie  I  feel  for  tlie 
safety  of  tliis  army  leads  me  to  mention  what  I 
had  hojiod  never  again  to  do — the  sulijeet  of  your 
drinking.  This  may  surprise  j’ou,  for  I  may  be 
(and  I  trust  I  am)  doing  you  an  injustice  by  un¬ 
founded  suspicions,  but  if  an  error  it  better  be  on 
tlie  side  of  his  country's  safety  than  in  fear  of 
offending  ii  friend.  I  have  heanl  tliat  Dr.  XIcMil- 
laii,  at  Gen.  Sherman’s  a  few  da3’s  ago,  induced 
j’ou,  notvvithstaiKling  your  pledge  to  me,  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  to-day,  wlien  I  found  a  box  of 
wine  ill  front  of  your  tent  and  proposi’d  to  move  it, 
which  I  did,  I  was  told  yon  liad  forbid  its  being 
taken  away,  for  you  intended  to  keep  it  until  you 
entered  Vicksburg,  that  you  might  have  it  for 
your  friends;  and  to-night,  when  you  sliould  be- 
eaiise  of  the  condition  of  your  health,  if  nothing 
else,  have  been  in  be<l,  I  find  you  where  the  wine- 
iKittle  has  just  been  enqitied,  in  company  witli 
those  wlio  drink  aiul  urge  you  to  do  likewise,  ami 
tlie  lack  of  your  usual  promptness  of  decision  and 
clcariK’Ss  in  expressing  yourself  in  writing  tended 
to  contirin  my  suspicions. 

You  have  tlie  full  control  of  your  appetite  and 
can  let  drinking  alone.  Had  you  not  [dedged  me 
the  sincerity  of  your  honor  early  last  ilareli  tliat 
you  would  drink  no  more  during  the  war,  and  kejtt 
that  jiledge  during  your  recent  campaign,  you 
would  not  to-day  liave  stood  lirst  in  tlie  world’s 
history  as  a  successful  military  leader.  Your  only 
salvation  depends  upon  your  strict  ailhereiice  to 
that  pledge.  You  eaiinot  suceeiul  in  any  otlier 
way.  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  may  be  wrong  in 
my  sus]>ieions,  laititone  sees  that  which  b’aiishini 
to  siqtitose  a  sentinel  is  falling  asleej)  on  his  post, 
it  is  Ills  duty  to  arouse  him  :  and  if  one  sees  that 
whieli  leads  him  to  fear  the  General  eomniandinga 
gr<iat  army  is  bi’iiig  seduced  to  that  step  which  he 
knows  will  bring  ilisgrace  upon  that  Gcncnil  and 
defeat  to  his  eomniand,  if  ho  fails  to  sound  tho 
jirojier  note  of  warning,  the  friends,  wives,  and 
chiliireii  of  those  brave  men  whose  lives  he  per¬ 
mits  to  remain  thus  imperiled,  will  accuse  him 
wiiile  he  lives  and  staml  swift  witnesses  of  wratli 
against  liiiii  in  tlie  day  when  all  shall  be  tried.  If 
my  suspLc’ioiis  are  unfounded,  let  my  frieiidslii[) 
for  you  and  my  zeal  for  my  country  be  my  excuse 
for  this  letter*;  and  if  they  are  correctly  founded, 
and  you  determine  not  to  heed  the  adiuonitlons 
and  the  juayors  of  this  hasty  note  by  immediately 
ceasing  to  touch  a  single  drop  of  any  kiml  of  li- 
i|uor,  no  matter  by  whom  tisked  or  under  what 
eireumstances,  let  my  inimediate  relief  from  duty 
in  this  department  be  the  result.  I  am,  General, 
your  friend,  John  A.  Rawlins. 

The  copy  of  this  letter  in’eserve<l  in  the  juiper.s 
of  Gen.  Rawlins  (as  we  understand |  was  indorsed 
as  follows : 

“  i’his  is  ail  exact  eo[)y  of  a  letter  given  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  atldresseil  tit  its  date,  alioiit 
four  miles  from  our  Iteadijuarters  in  tho  rear  of 
Vicksburg.  Its  admonitions  were  lieeded  ami  all 
went  well.  John  Rawlins.” 

Gen.  Boynton  witli  says  thiit  ‘‘it  is  iloubtful 
wliet her  till’ literature  of  tlie  war  eontains  ti  more 
iiianly,  iiiitriotie,  eourageoiis,  |)athetie,  or  iitqior- 
taiit  ietter  than  tliis.  ”  Il  reveals  Riiwliiis  as  Grant’s 
conscience,  and  sitnds  a  sudilen  flood  of  liglit  u|ioii 
tliat  message  of  Grtiiit  to  Henry  Wilson,  little  more 
than  a  yetir  later,  that  Rawlins  was  “  more  nearly 
iiidis|)<‘ns;ible  to  me  thiin  an.y  other  man  in  the 
army.”  Not  only  at  the  time  of  this  letter,  hut  as 
it  ap])ears  eonslaiitly,  from  the  time  wlnm  (Jrant 
selected  him  tis  his  adjutiiiit-geiieriil,  to  the  very 
iMid  of  the  Will’,  Rawlins  was  the  gnariliaii  of  the 
great  General  against  his  apiietiti'  and  the  tennita- 
tioiis  of  false  friends. 

It  is  not  necessary  tliat  all  of  Boynton’s  story 
should  he  [ilaceil  before  our  readers,  but  one  or  two 
matters  require  mention.  The  eonduet  of  Halleck 
towiird  Grtint  iifter  the  victory  of  Fort  Doncl.son 
ajijK’iirs  very  differently  in  this  aeeount.  It  is  here 
asserted,  to  put  it  baldly,  that  immediately  after 
that  victory.  Grant  was  absent  from  the  army  for 
ilays,  on  a.  ’’ ilisonlerl.v  trip  to  Nashville,”  severing 
his  eonummicatioii  witli  his  superiors,  anil  “leav¬ 
ing  them  to  call  in  vain  for  a  stateiiient  of  his 
losses,  for  the  strength  of  his  forces,  for  ids  needs 
ill  till’  way  of  reiiifnrcements,”  and  in  fact,  for  any 
and  all  iiiforiiiiition  they  should  have  had.  It  was 
then  that  Secretary  Stanton  ordered  Grant’s  arrest, 
and  Boynton  says  “  Gen.  Grant  was  hroiightout  of 
it,  first  by  Gen.  Rawlins’s  discretion,  and  next,  and 
niiiinly,  by  the  forbearance  of  (tcii.  Halleck,  who 
deemed  it  best  to  withhold  from  tho  [X’ojile  the 
knowledge  of  this  affair,  and  give  the  iiflU’er  wlio 
had  won  sneh  a  nottible  victory  iinother  trial.  ’  He 
further  stiites  that  “it  was  alst)  Htilleck  who  sent 
Sherman  to  Gnint  after  the  battle  of  SIdloh  to  urge 
him  to  remain  and  await  coinnianil,  instead  of 
letiving  the  Held,  as  he  had  ationt  ileeided  to  do.” 
The  truth  as  to  tlds  may  be  iiseertidned  from  (ien. 
Sherman,  who  mtiy  feel  ctilleil  iqxm  to  sjieak.  In 
those  days  it  was  eurrent  talk  that  “Grant  was 
ilrmik  and  Slierman  eni/.y  ’’ — yet  these  two  men  re¬ 
main  the  great  eommanilers  of  the  wtir. 

To  hut  one  more  iiieident  need  there  be  allusion  ; 
it  is  till’  one  wldi’h  has  just  been  brought  into  imb- 
lioily  by  the  friends  of  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  to  ae- 
I’omit  for  Ids  relief  from  eommanil  in  July,  18i’>4. 

“  Biddy  ”  Smitli  was  a  bnive  and  bniiny  (ieneral, 
and  it  was  litird  for  1dm  to  rest  under  ti  ilisgraee 
wldcli  he  felt  to  be  unnierited  and  shortly  after  he 
was  ordered  to  New  York  he  wrote  to  Semitor  Foot 
of  Vermont  (Gen.  Smith’s  Sttite)  coneeriiiiig  the 
matter.  '1  he  lirst  part  of  his  letter  deseribes  Gen. 
Grant  as  I’Oiidng  to  Ids  hetulquarters  in  com|iany 
with  (ien.  Butler,  anil  fuming  to  Bntli’r  to  say 
“Thill  drink  of  wliiskey  iias  done  me  good.”  Jk> 
then  a-ked  (ien.  Smith  for  a  drink,  whieli  the  hit¬ 
ter  giive  him,  and  in  the  course  of  an  lioiir  he  took 
another,  imd  went  away  visibly  affeeted  by  the 
liquor.  “I  wiis  aMiire,"  wrote  Smith,  “thiit  (ien. 
(iiant  had  wittiin  six  months  pledged  Idmself  to 
drink  notliieg  intoxicating,  but  did  not  feel  it 
would  better  imitlers  to  deeliiie  to  give  it  iqxm  liis 
reqne-t,  iiiid  ill  (ien,  Butler’s  preseiii’e.”  Butler  as 
the  first  tempter,  Smith  as  the  accessory — these 
men  do  not  show  very  well,  it  must  he  eonfessed. 
-Vfter  till'  misehief  wtis  done.  Smith  wrote  to  Raw¬ 
lins,  and  received  a  ri’iilv  which  Boynton  gives,  in 
which  Rawlins  siiys :  “Being  tliu-  timely  advised 
of  the  slippery  grotmd  lie  is  on,  I  shall  not  fail  to 
use  my  utmost  endeiivors  to  stay  him  from  fall¬ 
ing.”  Tlii->  ineident  again  exhibits  Rawlins  as  the 
faittiful  friend,  (ien.  Boynton  elaims  a  great  deal 
more  than  this  for  Rawlins,  though  he  does  not 
quite  equal  Mr.  Dana,  who  altliongli  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  ttie  most  I’ulogistie  of  all  the  Idograiihies  of 
Gen.  (irant,  did  not  scrnjde  on  the  occiision  of  his 
death  to  give  the  lie  to  Ids  own  work  b.v  ascribing 
all  Grant’s  military  snei’ess  to  Rawlins  tiloiie. 
Boynton  sums  iqi  by  saying; 

“The  two  men  formed  one  eonqilete,  though  by 
no  means  jterfect,  charticter.  It  was  bold,  reso¬ 
lute,  fearless,  intensely  patriotic,  clean,  pure,  and 
unselfish.  Its  methods  were  direct,  straightfor¬ 
ward,  and  honest,  and  it  will  live  in  the  minds  of 
men  so  long  as  tho  historyofthe  republic  endures.  ’ 

Bright. 

Tlds  word,  although  in  itself  a  cheerful  one,  is  much 
used  in  eonneotion  with  one  of  the  worst  evils  known 
to  the  human  race.  The  most  important  sym|)tom  of 
tlds  disease  is  a  discharge  by  Ihe  w.ay  of  the’kidneys  of 
the  all’uminous  suhstanees  which  should  remain  in  the 
blood  to  be  the  nourishment  of  the  system.  Thus  the 
bodv  wastes  away  and  death  closes  the  scene. 

Is^  Bright  s  Disease  ever  curable  ?  Ask  Mr.  (ieo.  H'. 
Kdicards  of  rtdludelphiu.  He  inherited  it  from  his 
I  father,  who  died  of  it.  He  suffered  for  a  long  time, 

1  and  was  in  a  painfully  weakened  condition.  How  was 
.  lie  restored  to  health  ?  Simply  by  means  of  Conqiound 
Oxygen,  which  tirrested  the  wu.’ite  of  alliumen,  drove 
;  out  the  disease,  and  made  a  new  man  of  Mr.  Edwards. 
He  is  now  atteniling  regularly  to  his  bu-siness,  as  he 
has  liecn  ever  since  his  restoration  to  health.  The 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  not  sold  at  the  drug 
stores,  but  is  to  be  had  onlv  of  Drs.  Starkey  k  I’alen, 
1529 -Arch  -street,  Phiitidelphia,  I’a.  Write  to  them  for 
a  pamjihlet-trealise,  sent  free,  which  tells  all  about  it. 


THE  REST  DAY. 

In  France  more  than  forty  years  ago,  upon 
the  subject  of  labor-reform,  Pierre  Joseph 
Proudhon  wrote  :  “  To-day,  when  questions  of 
labor  and  wages,  of  Industrial  organization  anti 
national  work-shops,  of  political  and  social  re¬ 
form,  occupy  most  urgently  the  public  atten¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  believed  that  the  study  of  a 
legislation  having  for  its  basis  what  migiit  be 
called  the  theory  of  Rest,  might  be  useful.  No¬ 
thing  equal  to  the  Sabbath,  before  or  after  the 
legislator  of  Sinai,  has  been  conceived  or  exe¬ 
cuted  among  men.  Sunday,  tlie  Christian  Sab¬ 
bath,  seemingly  now  a  thing  of  waning  obliga¬ 
tion,  will  revive  in  all  its  splendor  wlien  the 
guarantee  of  labor  shall  have  been  acquired, 
with  the  well-being  which  is  its  reward.  The 
laboring  classes  are  too  mucli  interested  in 
the  maintaining  of  the  public  observance  of 
Sunday,  ever  to  let  it  perish.  When  the  time 
comes,  all  will  celebrate  the  festival,  although 
not  one  may  go  to  mass.” 

Best  is  necessary  to  health,  and  since  there 
is  a  day  of  rest  prescribed,  the  institution  must 
I  be  salutary.  But  the  essential  idea  is  periodic- 
I  ity  :  this  cuts  at  equal  intervals  the  time  ap- 
I  pointed  for  man  with  fi.xed  and  regular  succes¬ 
sion  of  six  days  for  work  and  one  for  rest. 

Diminish  the  week  by  one  day,  and  it  is  found 
that  work  is  comparatively  insufficient  for  re¬ 
pose  ;  increase  it  by  one  day,  and  it  becomes 
excessive.  Establish  the  plan  of  resting  half  a 
day  every  three  days,  you  increase  the  loss  of 
time  by  the  fractional  arrangement,  and  in  di¬ 
viding  the  natural  unity  of  the  day,  yon  disturb 
the  numerical  equilibrium  of  things'  Set  apart, 
on  the  contrary,  forty-eiglit  hours  of  rest  after 
twelve  consecutive  days  of  labor,  you  kill  tlie 
man  with  inertia,  after  having  worn  him  down 
by  fatigue. — Proudhon. 

Wlien  I  was  in  Paris  during  the  time  of  tlie 
Kevolution,  it  happened  that  every  tenth  day 
was  directed  to  lie  observed  as  the  Sunday,  and 
all  ordinary  business  went  on  for  nine  days  in 
succession.  When  it  became  distinctly  evident 
that  this  was  far  too  mucli,  many  kept  holiday 
on  the  Sunday  also,  as  far  as  the  police  laws 
allowed,  and  so  arose  on  the  other  hand  too 
much  leisure.  In  tliis  way  one  always  oscillates 
between  two  extremes,  so  soon  as  one  leaves 
the  regular  and  ordained  middle  jiath. — Wm. 
von  Humboldt,  Letters,  1845). 

In  a  paper  read  by  tlie  late(''hailes  Bianconi, 
the  celebrated  car  proprietor  in  Ireland,  before 
the  Britisli  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  (!ork,  in  August,  1843,  lie  stated 
that  there  were  tlien  in  ids  ('stahlishnieut  100 
vehicles  performing  daily  :1800  miles,  with  1300 
horses.  He  added,  “  the  establishment  is  not 
at  work  on  Sundays,  with  the  excejition  of  those 
portions  of  it  wliich  arc  in  connection  witli  the 
postoffice  or  mails.  Experience  teaches  me  that 
I  can  work  a  horse  eh/ltt  miles  per  day  .si.rdays 
in  tlie  week  much  better  than  I  can  si.r  miles 
jicr  day  for  serrn  days  ;  and  by  not  working  on 
Sundays,  I  effect  a  saving  of  twelve  jicr  cent.” 

LION  TAMING. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  lions  are  drugged  or 
surfeited  with  food  prior  to  going  through  their 
pcrforinanccs,  though  both  suggestions  are 
wide  of  the  mark.  Drags  are  unknown,  and 
food,  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds,  is  given 
once  a  d!*y.  In  menageries  they  are  fed  in  the 
evening,  because  tlien  visitors  come  in  greater 
numbers.  Tlio  Aquarium  lions  arc  fed  between 
nine  and  ten  in  tlie  morning,  so  that  tliey  have 
I  plenty  of  time  to  digest  their  food  before  the 
I  afternoon  and  evening  performanci's.  Among 
other  erroneous  ideas  eonceniing  the  details  of 
lion  taming  is  that  red-hot  irons  are  kept  in 
readiness  in  ease  of  accident  to  the  tamer.  The 
origin  of  the  story  was  that  when  XIanders  liad 
his  menagerie,  iiarafliiio  lamps  of  the  old  form 
were  used  to  liglit  the  entrance.  The  round 
burners  used  to  get  red  hot  sometimes,  and 
one  night  some  spectator,  thinking  tliat  the 
red-heated  burner  was  the  end  of  an  iron  siq)- 
port,  asked  whether  it  was  not  the  hot  iron  for 
the  lions.  XIanders,  showman  like,  was  eiiiial 
to  tlie  occasion,  and  with  tlie  olijeet  of  invest¬ 
ing  the  jierfoinianee  witli  additional  excite¬ 
ment,  explained  that  irons  were  kept  to  assist 
the  tamer  in  ease  of  need.  Contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  too,  a  lion  tamer  does  not  rare 
about  beginning  witli  lions  too  young.  As  eiibs 
they  are  of  course  easier  to  liaiidh’,  Imt  as  tliey 
grow  u|)  tlieir  temper  may  grow  worse,  and 
may  eventually  be  spoiled  by  training.  The 
fraternity  say  tliat  a  lion  seldom  alters  for  the 
worst'  after  he  is  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
that  wlien  lie  reaelies  tliat  age,  a  eoimtetent 
trainer  can  ju'etty  well  tell  wlietlier  it  will  lie 
safe  to  perform  witli  liiivi  or  not.  “  It  would  lie 
suicide,” said  a  eelelirated  tamer  the  otlier  day, 
“to  go  ill  to  some  lions  ;  and  I  tliink  I  ean  tell 
in  a  very  few  minutes  whether  a  strange  lion  is 
or  is  not  safe.”  XIoreover,  limis  vary  in  tlieir 
temperament  as  much  as  man.  Some  lioii.s  are 
quiet  enougli  so  long  as  tliey  are  not  struck  or 
pulled  about  ;  tliey  will  jumj),  sit  up,  and  do 
otlier  feats,  imt  must  not  be  beaten.  Otiiers, 
again,  will  never  make  good  performers,  but 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  flogging  without  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  performer.  Livingston,  Selous,  and 
Anderson,  liave  left  it  on  record  tliat,  in  tlieir 
opinion,  lions  are  tifraid  of  man,  and  will  not 
attack  him  unless  molested.  Tliis  is  douiitle.ss 
wi'll  known  to  lion  tamers,  and  is  a  trait  of 
wliii’h  tliey  take  as  mueh  advantage  as  jiossi- 
ble  in  their  care  not  to  upset  a  stranger  by  any 
violent  treatment.  Lion  tamers,  as  a  rule,  jire- 
fer  lions  to  lionesses,  and  dislike  a  troop  of  liotii 
sexes  mixed.  In  sueli  eases  the  danger  of  en¬ 
tering  the  don  is  qiiadru|ile<l,  and  miscliief  is 
pretty  sure  to  result  sooner  or  later. — Tii>ndoii 
Field. 

XEWI’OIIT  NEWS,  A"A. 

ON  HAMITON  ROADS,  NEAR  OLD  I*OINT  COMFORT. 

THK  HOTEL  WARWICK. 

An  attrai’tlvo  first  itla-ss  Winter  Rosort  for  fanillli's  anil 
transient  visitors.  Senil  for  Illustrateil  Pamiililet  to  C.  B. 
OIICUTT,  l.'iO  Ilroailwav,  New  York,  or  to 

.1.  K.  SVVINKKION,  MiiiiaKer, 

Hotel  Warwick.  Newijort  News,  Va. 
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DEBENTURES 


D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

tirtt,  1  OS.OGO  Ileal  Estate  First  MorU/aiieB,  not 
merely  ilenositeil  wi’.li.  hut  iilaceil  In  iiaiiio  of  Tho 
St.  I’aiil  Trust  (’onniaiiy  In  trust  as  special  se¬ 
curity  lor  each  >8100,000  of  Deheiituros. 

Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  founilatlon  of  their  own. 

IVo  (Tolayrt.  IS’o  bulky  paporw.  Xo  otposiire. 

So  butber  of  mortKa^c  transfers  or  releases. 

C^Cuaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debentures  run  16  years.  Interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  In  New  York.  Hartirav'i'S  rnniilDir 

3  to  5  ytars  still  plarril  if  dfsirril,  on  brst  of  security,  at 


Mortstafteil 
land  always 
carefully 
exaraineit.  5 
per  ct.pald 
onshorttiiiio 
Invest  ii.-nts. 


tF*Suro  principal  belter  than  hlch  Interest. 
For  further  particulars,  addrosa 

D.S.B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

HE.S'T10.S  THIS  FArEK.  bT.  I’AI  L,  91SX. 


1000  patrons. 
None  ever 
had  to  pay 
taxes  or 
eosts,  wait 
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C  I.''  L"*  I  AC’  iillVIO'  .4 WAV!  A  I'arkaKc  Mixed 
I  A  I  J  I  Flower  Seeds  (.-.00  kinds),  with  PAIIK’S 

FLOUAL  GiTIiK.  all  for  2  stamps.  New 
Flowers,  new  engriivliiKS  ;  teems  with  floral  hints.  Every¬ 
body  delighted.  Tell  all  yonr  friends.  Send  now. 

G.  W.  PARK,  Fannettshurg,  Pa. 


”1^?.,.  CONSUMPTION 

Cough.  nn>nchltis,A.->thinn  Fse  P.lRKl.R’S  TOMI  w  ithout 
delay.  ltha.scur*siinanyoflheworstca.«es,auil  isthels-st 
remedy  forallalfectlonsof  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  dt-e 
ea.’ies  arising  from  impure  litooil  and  exhaustion.  Often 
wvea  life.  Cures  when  all  else  falls.  $1.  at  liruggi.sts 

UlUnCDanDUC  Rest  cure  for  Corns, 
niNlICnvUnnO  dtc.  Ucta.  aturogglsta. 

AD|0  To  Introfluee  them,  wo 

tSIU  ui-  r  will  Give  Away  i.ooo 

Ri‘lfs>perating  ashing  Maehirn-s.  IT  voii  want 
one  send  us  voiir  n.nne.  1’.  I ).  and  exnn-ss  oRlee 
aionee-.  Vhe  National  Co..  21  hey  si., x.y. 

E  WANT  Y^I  or  v>f!Uiixn  needing 

nrofltAbl©  emploTmunt  to  Tepr**«fnt  in  CTery 
county.  Salary  $75  p»*r  month  and  or  m 

loive  coinniifwlon  on  salcK  if  G  <  stHHU  staple 

Every  one  buys.  Outfll  and  pnrtirulars  I  ree. 

STANDAKl)  SILVi:UVVAK£  Cu.,  ROhiON\  MASK 


AGENTS  WANTED 


*-!  ■‘Wir  ARNOLD 

tyjOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

to  ^  140 per  month  eMiiymaae. 


This  ia  *  rare  chance.  AopiiatoDce. 

WIUIUT  CAfiTIsJK  A  COs,  lbKbc»t«r,  ITli 
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LETTER  FBOX  BOSTON'. 

The  election  of  Unfted  States  Senator  is  always 
an  important  and  exciting  event,  both  as  it  affects 
the  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  country,  and  as  it 
appeals  to  the  ambition  of  candidates  and  of  par¬ 
ties.  The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  made  its 
choice  between  three  Republican  candidates,  re¬ 
electing  Senator  Dawes,  who  for  thirty  consecu¬ 
tive  years  dias  occupied  a  seat  in  Congress,  with 
few  exceptions  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents.  It  is  said,  as  if  to  the  discredit  of  Mr.  Dawes, 
that  he  was  elected  by  the  help  of  Democratic 
votes;  but  an  unprejudiced  eye  cannot  see  how 
his  merits  are  affected  by  this,  an  affair  in  which 
he  had  no  hand.  He  is  a  man  of  great  personal 
worth,  of  large  experience,  and  of  ability  eriual  to 
his  duties,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  he  will  ever 
make  his  State  sorry  for  the  honor  it  has  done 
him. 

Fighting  the  Vices. 

It  is  a  rough,  hard,  perilous,  and  unwelcome 
business ;  and  yet  there  is  no  work  to  which  city 
officials  are  called  that  is  more  essential  and  use¬ 
ful — none  on  which  the  city’s  safety,  health,  prop¬ 
erty,  morals,  and  reputation,  more  immediately 
depend.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  under\-alue  or  depreciate  the  police  force,  or  to 
suppose  that  anj’  but  men  of  high  rank  as  to  integ¬ 
rity  and  moral  worth  are  fit  for  such  positions.  In 
this  regard  Boston  is  favored.  Her  Police  Com¬ 
missioners,  in  their  annual  report,  claim  more 
work  done  in  1886,  by  fifty  per  cent.,  in  breaking 
up  and  closing  gambling-hells,  houses  of  ill  re¬ 
pute,  and  unlicensed  liquor-shops,  than  in  any 
previous  year.  On  gaming-houses  285  raids  have 
been  made,  and  property  seized  to  the  amount  of 
$12,000.  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
has  cooperated  with  the  police,  and  together  they 
have  made  the  spirit  of  reform  more  a  terror  to 
evil-doers  than  was  ever  before  known  in  this  city. 

Pardoning  Convicts. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  <iue.stions 
in  the  administration  of  government,  is  the  proper 
and  safe  use  of  the  pardoning  power.  In  all  con¬ 
stitutional  governments  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  law  will  be  violated,  and  that  cases  will  occur 
in  which  the  penalty,  or  at  least  the  full  penalty, 
should  not  be  inflicted.  Gov.  Robinson  appears 
to  have  found  thirty-four  such  cases  during  the 
year  1886,  of  whom  ten  were  in  the  State  Prison, 
twenty-two  in  the  Massachusetts  Reformatoi'y,  and 
two  in  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women.  Six 
of  these  pardons  were  for  sickness  and  two  for  in- 
sanitj’.  Gov.  .\.mes  ha.s  signalized  his  entrance  into 
office  by  pardoning  S.  .\.ngier  Chace,  one  of  the 
Fall  River  defaulters,  who  had  served  nine  of  the 
twelve  j'ears  for  which  he  was  sentenced.  His 
embezzlement  was  half  a  million.  Pardoned  for 
declining  health. 

Equipment  Yard. 

The  sound  of  war  from  over  the  waterj  appears 
to  have  moved  our  Government  to  measures  of 
preparation  for  emergencies  that  may  come.  Char¬ 
lestown  Navy  Yard  is  likely  to  be  put  to  some  prac¬ 
tical  use  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Schley, 
who  visited  the  Yard  a  week  or  two  since,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  the  details  of  the  proposed  change  into  an 
Equipment  Yard.  Officers  are  to  be  detailed  for 
equipment  dutj',  and  extensive  arrangements  are 
tb  be  made  for  a  large  number  of  employes,  as 
sail-makers,  rope-makers,  blacksmiths,  chain-forg¬ 
ers,  machinist',  and  all  else  required  for  the  com¬ 
plete  rigging  and  equipment  of  naval  vessels. 

An  incidental  beauty  of  this  enterprise  is  that 
it  gives  work  and  pay  to  a  largo  number  of  skilled 
laborers,  who  might  otherwise  be  in  want  of  both. 
From  another  standpoint  it  looks  well.  It  is  stat¬ 
ed  on  good  authority  that  52,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  were  shipped  from  this  country  during  the 
last  year,  and  that  in  carrying  this  Immense  prod¬ 
uct  of  our  soil,  not  a  single  American  vessel  was 
employetl  1 

Our  Sunday  Laws. 

What  they  are,  and  what  they  .should  be,  are 
questions  which  have  assumed  new  importance 
since  their  application  to  druggists,  barbers,  bak¬ 
ers,  and  Jews.  Another  law  makes  it  impossible 
to  collect  tlie  value  of  a  note  signed  on  Sunilay. 
There  are  not  many  who  know  or  have  means  of 
ascertaining  all  the  laws  relating  to  transactions 
on  that  day.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  needed 
information,  a  little  pamphlet  has  been  published 
on  “The  Sunday  law  of  Massachusetts ;  what  it  is 
•as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  .Iiidieial  Court,  how 
it  is  observotl,  and  what  had  better  be  done  in  re¬ 
lation  thereto.”  The  author  is  said  to  be  one  of 
our  judge's,  and  he  strongly  advocates  a  “Sabbath 
of  rest  from  all  avocations  which  are  pursued  for 
the  purposes  of  livelihood  and  gain.”  lie  says 
there  is  no  controversy  of  consequence  as  to 
whether  Sundaj*  ought  to  be  a  day  of  general  rest. 
The  only  <iuestion  is  that  reiating  to  the  excep¬ 
tions,  and  he  asks  “How  can  our  Sunday  laws  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  their  complete  and  thor¬ 
ough  enforcement  possible  ?  ”  We  have  a  statute 
law  forbidding  “  any  game,  sports,  play,  or  public 
diversion  upon  the  evening  next  preceding  the 
Lord'.s  day.”  No  one  would  wish  to  see  that  law 
enforctnl.  The  next  thing  for  this  State  would 
seem  to  be  a  thorough  digest  by  a  compet<*nt  coni- 
mitte«’  of  the  Legislature. 

Rev.  Samuel  Jones. 

I  never  can  write  “Sara”  before  so  rcsi)ectable 
a  name.  Mr.  Jones  is  doing  a  good  work  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  has  held,  and  is  hobling,  a  series  of 
preaching  services  in  the  People's  Church  on  tlom- 
monwealth  avenue,  and  the  house  Is  crowde<l  ev¬ 
ery  time.  .\t  noon  a  tew  days  since,  he  preach¬ 
ed  in  Treinont  Temple  to  a  crowded  house  in  spite 
of  the  rain.  His  preaching  is  plain  and  pointedlj’ 
evangelical.  Some  tliink  his  language  is  coarse, 
his  Illustrations  in  bad  taste.  For  e.xample,  he 
said,  talking  on  election,  “Thank  God  we  have 
not  to  be  nominated  by  a  political  caucus,  for  ev¬ 
ery  one  that  wills  can  be  elected”;  and  again, 
“An  oid  woman  got  mad  with  me  once  and  said 
that  I  compared  folks  to  horses ;  well,  I  shouldn’t 
have  done  so  if  there  were  any  horses  present.” 
While  these  things  might  not  do  for  Park-street 
pulpit,  they  do  not  hinder  the  force  of  Mr.  Jones' 
preaching.  All  who  love  plain  Gospel  truth  take 
it  from  his  Ups,  are  revived  and  quickened,  and 
true  religion  is  promoted. 

In  Memory  of  Dr.  Adams. 

The  old  ehurcli  edifice  in  whose  pulpit  Dr.  Ne- 
hemiah  .-tdams  officiated  for  the  most  of  his  minis¬ 
try,  is  about  to  give  way  to  the  demands  of  trade. 
It  is  not  an  ancient  building,  only  a  half-century 
land  mark,  nor  has  it  any  great  architectural  fame, 
but  its  association  with  the  name,  character,  and 
labors  of  Dr.  .Warns,  gives  it  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  minds  of  many  who  have  outlived  their  pastor, 
but  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  man,  his  feature.s, 
voice,  manner,  as  he  stood  in  his  pulpit  and  ofli- 
ciated  in  prayer.  Scripture  reading,  hymn,  and  ser¬ 
mon.  Dr.  .^dams  was  extremely  modest  and  un¬ 
pretentious  in  all  his  services,  but  was  giftetl  with 
a  j>eculiar  power  of  charming  his  audience  and 
fixing  attention,  everi  without  the  attractions  of 
eloquence.  The  society  to  which  he  ministered 
now  occupy  their  new  and  beautiful  church  on 
Columbus  avenue. 

Presbyterian. 

The  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  South  Boston, 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Satur¬ 
day,  Jan.  22d.  The  Treasurer  reported  $8000  pai<l 
on  their  new  building  on  Dorchester  street,  which 
is  one  of  the  best-located,  mo.st  convenient  and 
comfortable,  in  South  Boston.  Financial  success, 
religious  interest,  and  social  harmony,  character¬ 
ize  this  growing  society. 

Police  Matrons. 

It  seems  pa.s.sing  strange  that  women  have  not 
been  employed  in  this  city  at  police  stations  in 
the  care  of  women  prisoners.  Quite  lately  the 
subject  has  come  up,  but  it  was  left  for  ladies  of 


the  Physiological  Institute  to  start  it.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  these  ladies,  a  lively  discussion  was  held, 
and  a  petition  to  the  Police  Commissioners  was 
drawn  up,  asking  for  the  desired  action  on  this 
subject.  A  decent  sense  of  propriety  would  teach 
such  officials  that  every  woman  arrested  and 
brought  to  a  station,  should  have  her  character, 
troubles,  and  necessities  inquired  into  and  cared 
for,  as  could  only  be  done  with  thoroughness  and 
propriety  by  one  of  her  own  sex.  Barely  to  call 
attention  to  this  matter  would  seem  to  be  enough. 

Divorce  Reform. 

The  Divorce  Reform  League  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Congregational  House  on  Monday, 
Jan.  24,  and  heard  the  report  of  the  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary,  Mr.  Dike.  During  the  year  he  had 
addressed  a  great  number  of  meetings  at  which  the 
family  could  be  properly  considered,  and  Congress 
had  been  memorialized  on  the  question  of  collect¬ 
ing  statistics  on  the  subject  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories.  In  1885  there  were  194  divorces  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  State  had  provided  against 
misrepresentation  of  facts  in  marriage  certificates ; 
also  had  ordered  the  closing  of  the  doors  of  court¬ 
rooms  during  divorce  trials  when  the  public  mor¬ 
als  demanded  it.  Massachusetts  has  prohibited 
the  advertising  of  divorces,  and  Rhode  Island  has 
forbidden  private  hearings  in  cases  of  divorce. 
Many  other  similar  facts  were  stated  indicating 
progress,  and  as  Mr.  Dike  thought,  a  fair  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  work  of  the  League. 

Sunday  Papers. 

The  Sabbath-keeping  law  ha.s  at  last  reached 
this  department  of  secular  traffic.  .Ynd  why  not, 
as  much  as  selling  books  or  any  other  money-mak¬ 
ing  trade  ?  Several  cases  against  newsdealers  in 
this  city  who  have  sold  papers  on  Sunday,  have 
been  prosecuted,  and  defendants  have  entered 
pleas  of  guilty  iii  the  Superior  Court,  and  have 
been  fined  So.  These  are  the  first  cases  of  the 
kind  in  this  city,  to  be  followed,  no  doubt,  as  in 
reference  to  barbers,  bakers,  Ac.  The  suppression 
of  Sunday  papers  will  be  a  great  benefit  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

In  Brief. 

The  Boston  City  Mission  Society  has  just  held 
its  seventieth  aunivcrsaiy. 

There  are  now  eighty -seven  patients  in  the  Marine 
Hospital  in  Chelsea,  receiving  an  amount  of  care 
which  they  could  get  nowhere  else. 

The  Boston  bar  is  raising  a  fund  for  the  widow 
•of  the  late  Judge  Ruffin  (colored). 

Park-street  Church  is  wonderfullj'  united  in  its 
pastor-elect,  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg,  so  soon  after  its  sad 
bereavement. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cook  will  commence  his  new  course 
of  lectures  in  Treraont  Temple  on  Monday,  Feb.  7. 

PniiT.vx. 

FR0.1I  WASHINGTON. 

Wanhlngtun,  Jan.  24. 

Mr.  Editor ;  These  first  weeks  of  the  year  are  of 
peculiar  interest  in  Washington  on  many  accounts. 
They  are  not  only  of  marked  importance  in  a  busi¬ 
ness,  in  a  social,  and  In  a  religious  point  of  view, 
as  they  are  in  many  other  places,  but  there  is  su- 
peradded  a  great  political  significance.  Members 
of  Congress  have  come  back  from  the  holiday're- 
ce.ss  fresh  from  contact  with  their  constituents 
and  the  expression  of  their  opinions  and  wishes 
as  to  this  or  that  subject  of  legislation.  Or  if 
their  home  is  too  far  away  to  be  visited  in  so 
short  a  time,  they  have  boon  to  your  city  or  some 
other  city  where  they  have  interchanged  views 
and  opinions  with  people  outside  of  Washington 
and  the  Congressional  atmosphere.  So  they  are 
the  better  jirepared,  or  may  be,  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  which,  in  a  short  session  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,  is  compressed  within  less  than  fifty  working 
days. 

Election  of  Senators. 

These  early  days  of  the  year  have  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  here  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  time 
when  many  of  the  State  Legislatures  assemble, 
and  when  they  are  ongage<l  in  choosing  those  who 
are  to  represent  the  States  in  the  Senate.  Many 
Senators  whose  terms  are  about  to  expire,  are 
anxious  about  their  reelection — so  anxious,  in  fact, 
that  they  are  not  in  their  places  here,  and  some  of 
them  have  not  been  since  the  session  began  six 
weeks  or  more  ago,  but  are  at  home,  some  of  them 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away,  “  looking  after 
their  fences,”  as  it  is  called— that  is,  bargaining 
or  intriguing  tor  votes  by  which  to  secure  a  place 
here  for  six  years  more.  We  liad  a  few  days  ago 
what  would  have  been  an  amusing  if  it  had  not 
been  so  sad  an  account :  how  a  Senator  from  Tex¬ 
as,  anxious  for  a  reelection,  and  a  Representative 
from  the  same  State  equally  anxious  to  get  into 
the  Senator's  place,  started  on  a  race  for  the  Lone 
Star  State  by  different  routes  as  the  Legislature 
was  about  to  convene.  These  men  and  others 
who  have  be*'n  absent  from  their  seats,  or  are  ab¬ 
sent  now,  were  ehosen  by  the  people  of  their  re¬ 
spective  States  to  represent  them  in  the  national 
council  which  convenes  here  annually,  the  great 
high  court  of  administration,  to  consider  and  cle- 
termine  all  (piestions  pertaining  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  To  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  prop¬ 
erly  to  their  work,  to  give  it  their  time  and  all 
their  powers,  they  were  elected  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  and  are  allowed  to  appropriate  whatever 
salary  they  may  see  lit  to  vote  themselves.  In 
this  short  session  it  amounts  to  sixty  or  seventy 
dollars  for  every  working  day.  Yet  these  men  do 
not  liesitate  to  forsake  their  places  here  whenever 
it  suits  their  convenience,  to  bo  absent  <luring  half 
of  the  session,  as  some  of  them  have  been,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  their  duties  here,  and  for  what  ? 
To  look  after  their  selfish  interests,  to  beg  or  buy 
votes,  to  make  political  l>argains  to  engage  in  all 
sorts  of  intrigues  by  means  of  which  to  retain 
their  places  here.  The  (jue.stion  is  not  aske<l  whe¬ 
ther  the  State#  they  profess  to  rei)re.sent  wish  for 
their  services  in  the  future.  The  less  the  evidence, 
perhaps,  that  their  further  services  are  desireil, 
the  more  strenuous  and  unscrupulous  are  their 
exertions  to  secure  the  votes  wliich  will  enable 
them  to  attain  the  coveted  end. 

This  is  the  sad  spectacle  presented  in  our  coun¬ 
try  to-day — men  gambling  in  politics,  with  great 
States  as  the  stakes  put  up.  What  a  change  from 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic!  What  a  change 
within  the  meniorj*  of  manj*!  Think  of  Webster 
or  Calhoun  or  Seward,  or  many  others  of  their 
stamp,  leaving  their  seats  in  the  Senate  to  hang 
around  the  lol>bies  of  a  Legislature  or  pot-house 
saloons,  perhaps,  trying  by  low  arts  or  specious 
promises  of  favor  to  secure  the  coveted  votes. 

“  Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods.” 

Our  great  American  Senate  has  come  to  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  place  not  of  high  debate 
and  profound  tilscussion  of  the  great  interests  of 
State,  but  a  privileged  place  whose  scats  are  gain¬ 
ed  by  purchase.  Happily  there  are  Senators  who 
are  above  all  reproach  in  this  respect.  One  can¬ 
not  think  for  a  moment,  for  instance,  of  Senator 
Edmunds  as  going  from  his  seat  here,  that  he 
might  fawn  around  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
of  Vermont  in  order  to  secure  that  seat  for  ano¬ 
ther  term.  Senators  Hawley  and  Dawes  did  not 
go  to  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts  last  week  in 
order  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure.  But 
they  were  sure,  nevertheless.  Their  constituents 
appreciated  their  services.  They  had  honore<l 
their  States  by  their  faithful  and  unselfish  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  intere.sts,  and  those  States  have  hon¬ 
ored  themselves  and  honored  them  bj-  choosing 
them  again  to  their  places,  and  all  good  men  here 
rejoice  in  this  merited  and  unsolicited  honor. 

Vice  at  the  Capital. 

Quite  a  sen.sation  was  made  here  last  week  by  a 
petition  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  in  which  a  startling 
report  was  made  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
=  vice  of.various  sorts  in  the  national  capital.  The 


responsibility  for  its  toleration  was  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  three  District  Commissioners,  who  un¬ 
der  Congress  have  supreme  power  here.  The  peti¬ 
tion  was  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  who  presented  it,  and  by 
others,  and  can  hardly  escape  attention  even  though 
this  is  a  short  and  hurried  session  of  Congress, 
Even  if  the  charges  should  be  proved  to  be  some¬ 
what  exaggerated,  there  is  enough,  doubtless,  to 
warrant  a  careful  examination  of  the  matter  by 
congressional  authority,  and  for  the  adoption  of 
remedial  measures.  The  national  capital,  of  which 
the  assembled  Representatives  of  the  nation  have 
complete  control,  if  any  place  in  the  country,  ought 
to  be  above  reproach  as  to  its  morals  so  far  as  law 
can  ensure  such  a  condition. 

The  Church  of  the  Covenant  again. 

In  my  previous  letter  I  spoke  briefly  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  character  and  condition  of  this  church.  1 
have  an  item  now  for  the  external  or  business  con¬ 
dition  of  the  same.  The  church  has  been  very 
anxious  to  secure  the  sum,  $60,000,  necessary  in 
order  to  go  forward  with  the  erection  of  its  pro¬ 
posed  house  of  worship,  and  to  secure  this  at  a 
date  not  later  than  now,  so  that  the  edifice  might 
be  ready  for  occupancy  a  year  hence,  the  present 
chapel  being  already  crowded.  Yesterday  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon.  Dr.  Hamlin  announced  that 
only  about  $5000  was  lacking  of  the  needed  amount, 
and  urged  that  this  sum  should  be  pledged  at  once. 
His  appeal  was  responded  to  favorably,  one  gen¬ 
tleman  announcing  that  he  would  give  $1000  if  the 
remainder  could  bo  raised  in  ten  minutes.  Dr. 
Hamlin  took  out  his  watch,  and  before  the  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed,  $6000  were  pledged,  and  the 
congregation  sang  the  doxology,  and  dispersed 
with  cheerful  faces,  and  I  doubt  not  with  happy 
hearts. 

Cumnt 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Moody  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  Winter  in 
Chicago. 

Miss  Clara  Barton’s  energies  have  been  enlisted 
in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  long  drought  in 
Texas,  and  she  is  now  visiting  the  stricken  region 
to  aseertiiin  the  facts. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  the 
author,  has  been  appraised  at  $12,000.  It  con.sists 
of  Goveniment  and  railroad  bonds,  and  interests 
in  copyrights  in  her  books. 

.4  recent  decision  l)y  Judge  Spencer  of  Buchanan 
county.  Mo.,  that  minor  children  of  naturalized 
.4merican  citizens  are  not  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  the  naturalization  of  their  fathers, 
has  causeil  much  comment  in  that  State. 

A  few  days  ago  a  cargo  of  188  tons  of  i)ig  iron 
from  Birmingham,  Aia.,  was  shipped  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  to  New  York.  This  is  the  first  cargo 
of  pig  iron  ever  shipped  from  Charleston,  and  is 
the  beginning  of  a  trade  which  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  South. 

The  longest  telegraphic  circuit  ever  worked  was 
from  New  Westminster  to  London  on  tlie  opening 
of  that  station  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad.  But  It  reiiuired  only  four  min¬ 
utes  for  its  transmission  the  whole  distance— 7,000 
miles. 

The  railway  lines  running  from  Chicago  to  the 
West  have  discontinued  making  second-cla.ss  pas¬ 
senger  rates,  and  are  about  to  abolish  laud-buyers’ 
tickets.  The  reason  given  by  them  is  that  tlie  bulk 
of  ungranted  land  is  well-nigh  sold.  Eastern  rail¬ 
roads  are  about  to  take  similar  action. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Minnesota  Fish  Com¬ 
mission,  Duluth  is  to  have  a  United  States  fish 
hatchery,  which  will  be  the  largest  and  best  one  in 
the  world.  The  main  structure  is  to  be  50  l>y  100 
feet.  It  will  be  able  to  produce  .500,000,000  fish 
each  year.  This  is  a  pretty  big  fish  story,  but  Du¬ 
luth  is  <iuito  able  that  way. 

Still  Suil'rring. 

Several  of  the  victims  of  the  Hayrnarkct  massa¬ 
cre  are  .still  suffering  from  the  injuries  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  Chicago  anarchists.  The  News 
says  that  Officer  Shannon,  who  was  cut  and  torn  in 
a  terrible  niannerbythe  bomb,  is  again  confined  to 
his  bed.  Erysipelas  has  set  in,  though  no  serious 
consequences  are  anticipated.  Oflicer  iIcNulty  is 
able  to  go  about  on  crutches,  and  may  eventually 
recover  the  u.se  of  one  of  his  legs.  Officer  O'Brien, 
another  victim  of  the  bomb  explosion,  is  again 
down,  though  not  from  wounds  recMuved  at  the 
riot.  He  had  so  far  recovereti  that  he  was  al)le  to 
resume  <luty.  Last  week,  while  standing  at  the 
west  (Mid  of  a  liridge,  he  was  struck  on  the  knee  by 
a  cutter  drawn  by  a  runaway  horse.  Tlie  force  of 
the  blow  broke  Ids  left  leg  in  the  same  spot  where 
it  had  bei'ii  broken  l)y  a  bullet.  It  is  doulitful  if  he 
will  be  able  to  resume  duty  before  Spring. 

One  Way  of  PrcTrnllng  Strikes. 

N.  O.  Nelson,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  has  had  nearly  a  year's  experiiMice 
in  iirolit-sharing  with  his  men,  c-xpresses  the  oiiln- 
ion  that  it  is  decidedly  the  best  idaii  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  striki.'s,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
feeling  bi'tween  employer  and  employed.  Last 
March  he  began  profit-sharing  in  the  factory  of  the 
Nelson  Manufacturing  Coniiiany,  where  between 
fifty  and  one  hundred  mi'ii  are  employed.  By  the 
agreement  with  the  men  they  were  to  work  fifty-five 
hours  per  wes'k,  recinving  full  iiay,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  after  allowing  seven  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested,  and  paying  himself  a  salaiy  for 
Ids  own  servici's,  the  remainder  of  the  profits  was 
to  be  divided  equally  upon  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  and  capital  employed.  This  programme 
has  b('en  faithfully  carri(}d  out,  and  recently  a  div¬ 
idend  on  .salaries  of  five  per  cent,  was  declared. 

The  Rainy  Season  in  California. 

.4bundant  rains  are  reported  in  Califorida  :  that 
is,  the  proportion  of  rain  up  to  date  is  sufficient  to 
insure  the  crops  of  next  season,  provided  what  re¬ 
mains  of  tlie  “rainy  st'ason  ”  giv(?s  its  due  portion. 
P('ople  who  have  not  visibjd  that  country  can  have 
little  ai)preclation  of  the  importance  of  the  (jnes- 
tion  of  rain  there.  The  special  interest  that  is 
accorded  to  it,  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
amount.  The  average  annual  fall  is  about  sixteen 
inches  (in  N(jw  York  lu.'arly  forty-four),  and  this 
leaves  but  a  small  margin  to  work  on.  .V  little  less 
than  the  average,  means  disaster  to  fruit  and  grain 
growers,  to  the  cattle  and  sheep  men :  these  are 
the  principal  callings  in  Califorida,  especially  in 
the  southern  juirt,  and  from  this  fact  oik'  <'an 
ri'adily  see  why  the  matter  of  the  rain-fall  is  of 
such  interest  there.  Indeed,  the  dry  season  is 
spent  in  figuring  up  the  amount  of  the  rain  fallen 
during  the  last  season  and  comparing  it  with  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  in  predicting  the  probable  fall  for 
the  coming  season.  No  other  single  subject  re¬ 
ceives  more  atti'iition  during  the  four  or  five 
months  when  rain  is  hoped  for,  but  .sometimes 
does  not  come.  It  is  not  a  s(.*ason  of  small  del¬ 
uges.  There  are  no  more  unpleasant  days  then 
than  during  the  same  length  of  time  at  any  season 
of  the  year  here  in  the  East.  This  season  over, 
the  rest  of  the  year  is  the  “dry  season,”  when  it 
ought  not  to  rain,  but  sometimes  does— that  is  to 
.say,  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  several  years. 
Last  yi'ar  they  had  a  few  hours’  rain  in  Los  .Ange¬ 
les  in  the  ('arly  part  of  July,  an  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  occurrence. 

Intein|>eranre  in  Danring. 

.4n  unfortunate  result  of  excessive  exi'rtion  in 
dancing  is  reported  from  Whiteday,  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Washington  Lake  has  five  grown  daughters. 
Three  weeks  ago  one  of  them,  Tabitha,  was  mar- 
rietl,  and  the  young  people,  including  her  four  sis¬ 
ters,  celebrated  the  occasion  by  dancing  all  night 
and  nearly  all  the  next  day.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  Martha  Lake  lost  her  reason  and  be¬ 
came  a  raving  maniac,  and  four  days  later  the  bride 
went  stark  mad.  Since  then  the  other  sisters  have 
exhibited  evidences  of  insanity. 


Valuable  kilts. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Pratt  gave  $100,000  to  have  the 
Adelphi  .Academy  in  Brooklyn  enlarged.  When 
the  plans  were  completed,  it  was  found  that  $100,- 
000  was  not  sufficient.  Mr.  Pratt  has  just  added 
$60,000  more  to  his  gift,  which  will  be  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carryout  the  desired  educational  improve¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Jonas  Gilman  Clark  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
having  associated  with  himself  eight  well  known 
gentlemen  of  Worcester,  has  presented  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  a  petition  for  an  act  of  Incorporation, 
establishing  in  AVorcester  an  institution  “  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  in  all  its  higher  branches,” 
to  be  called  Clark  University  in  recognition  of  the 
munificence  of  its  originator  and  founder,  as  shown 
by  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000.  The  petition  is 
signed  by  Jonas  G.  Clark,  Stephen  Salisbury, 
Charles  Devens,  George  F.  Hoar,  William  W.  Rice, 
Joseph  Sargent,  John  D.  AVashburn,  Frank  P. 
Goulding,  George  Swan. 

The  Training  Srhooi  for  Nurses. 

Dear  Evanf/efist :  .A  very  pleasant  and  impressive 
religious  service  took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Jan.  25th,  at  the  house-ble.ssing  or  dedication  of 
the  Home  connected  with  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses  of  the  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital,  226  East  Twentieth  street,  and  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  one  of  the 
industrial  problems  which  is  agitating  the  thought¬ 
ful  world  at  present — that  of  woman's  work — will 
perhaps  be  glad  to  hear  about  this  Training  School, 
and  the  opportunities  it  offers  to  j  oung  women  for 
self-sui>port. 

It  was  opened  in  December,  1885,  and  was  tho 
outgrowth  of  a  greatlj'  felt  need  for  nurses  effect¬ 
ively  trained  for  their  work,  at  tho  time  of  tho 
opening  of  the  Babies'  AVard,  which  occupies  part 
of  tlie  Hospital  above  mentioned.  The  School  is 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  Julia  G.  McNutt, 
and  the  course  of  training  covers  two  j'ears— one 
year  in  the  Ilosidtal,  where  bedside  instruction  is 
given  bj-  ri'sident  and  attending  phj’sieians,  with 
lectures  and  demon-strations  at  the  Homo  in  the 
evenings ;  and  the  second  j'ear  the  nurse  is  sent  to 
private  ca.'^es.  The  advantages  offered  under  this 
course  are  vt'rj'  valuable,  as  both  in  the  Babies’ 
AVard  and  inthegeneral  Hospital  largo  opportunity 
is  open  for  instruction  and  practical  work.  Tho 
School  is  solf-supporting.  .An  allowance  is  paid 
each  month  to  the  pupils  to  cover  expenses  for 
ti'xt-booUs,  dress,  and  other  necessities  connected 
with  their  work,  but  is  not  intended  as  a  salary,  it 
being  considered  tliat  the  education  given  is  a  full 
('(luivalent  for  their  services.  The  compensation 
thej'  receive  when  thej-  go  to  private  cases  goes  to 
the  support  of  the  School,  and  in  this  waj'  current 
expenses  are  paid. 

Quite  lately  a  new  and  verj-  interesting  feature 
has  been  added  to  this  enterprise,  bj'  a  fund  which 
has  bei'ii  started  through  Mrs.  Cornelius  DuBois, 
the  oliject  of  which  is  to  provide  nurses  for  tho 
poor  and  those  who  can  paj-  a  small  sum  for  such 
services,  but  cannot  afford  the  usual  price  of  a 
graduat('(l  nurse.  AVhile  the  Training  School  is 
self-supporting,  and  provides  nurses  for  the  hospi¬ 
tals  and  people  of  means,  its  income  has  not  ad¬ 
mitted  of  extending  the  work  so  as  to  aid  the  class 
above  mentioned.  Airs.  DuBols’  plan,  which  is 
highlj-  endorsed  bj-  leading  phj-slcians,  is  to  make 
the  advantages  of  this  School  available  bj-  taking 
pupil  nurses  in  rotation,  four  months  each,  who 
have  had  six  months’  experience  in  hospital  work. 
Five  hundred  dollars  will  support  a  nurse  for  this 
work  for  one  j'ear,  including  all  expenses,  and  the 
fund  for  this  noble  charity  has  lieen  started  bj-  a 
donation  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  Airs.  Cor¬ 
nelius  A'anderbilt.  Two  nurses  have  alreadj’  been 
sent  out,  and  it  is  earnestlj'  hopi'd  that  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  growing  work. 

Soon  after  the  Training  School  was  started,  the 
need  was  felt  for  a  home  for  tho  nurses  outsid<> 
the  Hospital,  where  thej'  might  have  more  com¬ 
fortable  accommodations  tlian  was  po.ssiblc  there, 
and  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  surroundings  during 
their  hours  off  dutj'.  The  applicants  who  have 
been  n'ceivc'd  as  members  of  the  School  are  j'oung 
women  of  education  and  refinement,  and  it  was 
stronglj'  felt  that  comfort  and  a  iiomc-like  atmos- 
plu're  when  awaj'  from  the  sick-bed  was  very  lu'ces- 
sarj'  to  the  higli  phj'.sieal  condition  which  it  was  so 
important  for  them  to  maintain.  .Aecordinglj',  as 
soon  as  the  waj'  opem'd,  a  commodious  and  v('rj' 
ph'asant  house  at  163  East  Tliirtj'-sixth  stri'ct  was 
securi'd.  and  liaving  be(*n  attractivelj'  furnished 
tlirough  tin*  generositj'  of  int('rost('d  frii'iids,  was 
ready  for  oocupancj-  early  last  Autumn  ;  and  it  was 
at  this  Honn'  tliat  the  pleasant  cermuonj'  of  dedi¬ 
cation  took  place  Jan.  25th. 

A’erj'  delightful  addn'ss('s  were  made  bj-  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Robert  R.  Booth  and  Charles  S.  Robinson.  The 
ri'inarkable growth  of  charitable  ent('rpris(?s  in  this 
city  of  late'  yr'ars  was  dwelt  iqion,  and  the  fact  that 
tin*  Christ-life  in  the  heart  must  find  expn'ssion  in 
delinite,  tangible  work,  and  is  not  nourished  bj- 
faith  alone.  .An  appeal  was  made  to  tho  nurses 
tliemselves  that  tiiej'  should  make  the  highest  use 
of  tho  opiiortunities  giv('n  them  bj'  the  sick-bed,  to 
spi'ak  “the  word  in  .season  to  the  w('arj'.”  Dedi- 
catorj'  praj'crs  were  made,  in  whicli  God’s  blessing 
was  ask('d,  not  onlj-  upon  tliis  Home,  but  ui>on  the 
work  and  all  engaged  in  it. 

After  the  .service  was  over,  the  friends  assembled 
were  invitt'd  to  go  over  the  house,  and  all  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  its  attractive  and  home-like  appear¬ 
ance,  and  f(*lt  tliat  tlie  young  wommi  who  are  here 
being  fitted  for  tliis,  one  of  the  nobb'st  profes¬ 
sions,  have  exceptional  advantages.  Surelj-  a 
blessing  will  rest  upon  this  work  to  which  so  much 
thought,  labor,  and  di'votion  have  been  given  on 
the  i>art  of  those  who  originated  and  are  carrying 
on  its  management.  AI. 

Annual  IMnnrrs. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  .Alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sltj’  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  was  given  at  Del- 
monico's  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  25.  Addresses 
were  made  bj'  the  chairman,  .Judge  A'an  Brunt; 
AVilliam  Allen  Butler,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roderick  Ter- 
rj',  the  Rev.  Dr.  .John  Hall,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity;  Prof.  Henry  AI.  Baird,  Dr.  Charles  Inslce 
Pardee,  .A.  J.  A'anderpoel,  John  E.  Par-sons,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  Prof.  R.  Ogden  Dore- 
mus,  and  Chauncej'  AI.  Depew.  This  Universitj- 
is  now  advancing  in  manj'  directions. 

The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Holland  Socie- 
tj’  of  this  citj'  was  eaten  by  1.50  New  Yorkers  of 
Dutch  descent  and  a  score  of  b'ss  Dutch  gui'.sts, 
at  the  Hoti'l  Brunswick  last  Thur.sdaj'  night. 
Those  who  were  Dutch,  were  very  Dutch  indeed. 
To  belong  to  the  Holland  Kocietj-  one  must  have 
an  ancestor  in  the  male  line  of  Dutch  descent  who 
flourished  hen'abouts  in  1675.  Female  .ancestors 
are  not  counted.  There  were  65  A'ans  among  the 
175  persons  at  dinner,  and  Kip  neighbored  Scher- 
merhorn  and  Suj'dam.  The  orange  banner  of  Hol¬ 
land  was  unfolded  behind  the  chairman,  and  the 
Dutch  flag  of  ri'd,  white,  and  black,  ornamented 
other  parts  of  tho  banijut't  hall.  The  sword  of 
AA’illiam  the  Silent,  which  was  kindly  loaned  for 
the  occasion  bj'  AYilliam  AA’aldorf  Astor,  its  owner, 
was  exhibited  during  the  dinner.  .A  Dutchman  re¬ 
marked  on  seeing  the  menu  (we  don’t  know  what 
the  Dutch  for  menu  is)  “  It’s  lucky  we’ve  got  rid 
of  that  language.”  If  it  was  Dutch,  it  was  also 
trulj'  .American,  the  ze.st  with  which  the  dinner 
was  eaten,  and  by  instinct,  hereditary  perhaps, 
everj'  one  recognized  “  kanefasrug  Eendvogels  ” 
as  canvas-back  duck,  and  “  blauwe  landtongsche 
oesters”  as  blue  points.  After  the  comprehensive 
menu  was  exhausted  and  pipes  about  a  yard  long 
handed  around,  the  real  business  of  the  evening 
commenced.  President  A'an  Vorst,  AV.  AV.  .Astor, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  AVilliam  R.  Duryee  of  Communipaw, 
.A.  T.  Clearwater.  Dr.  A'an  der  A'lier,  and  T.  C.  Ber¬ 
gen  spoke. 


City  and  t'lrinity> 

The  Free  Reading  Room  and  Librarj’  of  the 
Cooper  Union  is  now  open  daily  from  8  A.  AI.  to  10 
P.  AI.,  and  on  Sundajs,  from  October  to  Alay,  from 
noon  to  9  P.  AI. 

The  AVater-Color  Society’s  exhibition  in  the 
Academy  of  Design  occupies  its  three  galleries 
with  656  pictures,  and  the  Etching  Club  show  over 
200  etchings.  It  is  said  to  surpass  all  previous  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  kind. 

Funeral  services  over  the  remains  of  Gen.  Charles 
P.  Stone  were  held  in  St.  Leo’s  Catholic  Church, 
New  Y’ork,  last  Thursday  moi'nlng.  He  was  buried 
in  the  National  Cemeterj',  AVest  Point. 

Ladies  in  search  of  bargains  in  fine  wool  dress 
goods,  will  do  themselves  a  favor  by  making  an 
earlj’  visit  to  the  warerooms  of  James  McCreery  & 
Co.,  Broadway  and  Eleventh  street.  New  York. 
The  goods  offered  are  of  the  best  (jualitj’,  and  the 
prices  are  attractivelj'  low.  Their  Mail  Order  De¬ 
partment  is  a  special  feature  and  deservedlj'  popu¬ 
lar. 

Park  Comnikglonrrs'  Report. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  Y'ork  Citj'  Park 
Commissioners  contains  some  matters  of  public 
interest.  .Among  them  is  the  subject  of  tho  pro¬ 
posed  widening  of  Fifth  avenue  in  tho  vicinitj'  of 
noth  street.  This  improvement  is  authorized  by 
the  State  legislature,  in  order  to  form  a  Plaza  at 
tho  northeast  corner  of  Central  Park.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  approve  of  the  plan,  and  steps  will  bo 
taken  to  acquire  the  land  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Tho  refreshment  houses  and  skating  privi¬ 
leges  at  the  Lake  in  Central  Park  have  been  let  at 
good  advantage  to  tho  City  treasury.  The  bronze 
bust  of  AVashington  Irving  has  been  aeeeptod  on 
behalf  of  the  City  from  Dr.  Joseph  AVeiner,  and 
will  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible.  The  work  of 
the  Park  Police  has  been  excellent,  and  only  one 
fatal  runaway  has  occurred  during  the  year.  .All 
tho  lost  ehildren  have  been  returned  to  their  pa¬ 
rents.  Numerous  recommendations  are  made  for 
improvements,  and  it  remains  for  the  Alaj'or  to 
pass  upon  them. 

New  Vork  Rankers  held  as  Hostages. 

A.  J.  Seligman,  H.  AV.  Child,  E.  AV.  Bach,  and 
Thomas  AVest,  ofiiecrs  of  the  Gregorj-  Aline  near 
AVicks,  Alontana,  went  there  on  Thursdaj',  Jan.  ‘27, 
to  shut  down  the  works.  Two  months’  wages  were 
duo  the  miners ;  so  they  seiztid  tho  officers  and 
held  them  as  lio.stagea,  also  taking  possession  of 
tho  works.  Bach  and  AVest  were  llnallj'  allowed 
to  go  to  Helena  to  raise  funds  to  pay  tho  men. 
Air.  Seligman  was  held  as  a  hostage  and  securitj’ 
for  their  return,  he  being  allowed  tho  freedom  of 
prescribed  limits,  and  treated  with  ordinary  re¬ 
spect,  though  closelj’  watched.  He  is  a  son  of 
Jesse  Seligman  of  Seligman  Brothers,  bankers  of 
New  York,  and  was  onlj'  married  last  December, 
having  just  arrived  with  his  wife.  The  claims  of 
the  miners  were  shortlj'  .satisfied,  and  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  go. 

How  •*  Kemirdy  ”  Died. 

Tlie  lion  “Kennedj',”  aged  twenty  years,  and 
valued  at  $5000,  who  has  delighted  children  all 
over  the  countrj’  us  he  rode  on  one  of  tho  chariots 
in  Barnum’s  street  pageants,  was  killed  last/veek 
at  tho  AVlnter  (luarters  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Air. 
Barnum  and  ncarlj'  all  tho  phj’sicians  of  the  city 
were  present.  Tho  lion  has  been  suffering  for  a 
J’ear  with  spinal  meningitis.  Tho  (luestion  was 
how  to  kill  tho  animal  without  causing  an  uproar 
among  the  other  beasts.  Finallj’  it  was  decided  to 
use  chloroform.  George  AV.  Johnson,  “Kennedy’s” 
keeper,  bound  tho  lion’s  feet  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  cage  to  prevent  him  thrashing  about.  A  large 
wire  basket  was  lined  with  rubber  cloth,  and  into 
this  was  placed  throe-<iuarters  of  a  pound  of 
chloroform.  The  cloth  was  tlion  tied  over  “  Ken¬ 
nedy’s”  neck.  For  about  two  minutes  tho  lion 
struggled  frantically  to  release  his  head,  and  then 
he  graduallj'  succumbed  to  the  amesthetic.  In  six 
minutes  he  was  pronounced  dead. 

Oid  World  News. 

Enoland. — English  newspapers  comment  on  the 
Fisheries  Bill,  mainlj’  in  a  conciliatorj’  spirit: 

The  Post  saj's:  AVo  are  sure  that  Air.  Ingalls’s 
outspokiMi  bitterness  against  England  does  not 
represent  the  feeling  of  either  the  American  Senate 
or  people.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  bo  foolish 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  impoitance  of  the  (jucstion 
involved. 

The  Chronicle  thinks  the  tact  that  Ingalls’s  sjde- 
netic  outburst  neither  surprised  nor  shocked  the 
more  n'spectable  Senators,  is  a  far  more  serious 
matter  than  the  dispute  itself,  and  hope's  that 
AVashington  authorities  will  (*arly  disclaim  anj’ 
community  of  feeling  with  Air.  Ingalls. 

Tho  Daily  Nows  saj's:  To-day’s  telegrams  from 
New  York,  Alontrcal,  and  Ottawa  are  of  a  very 
reassuring  character.  Nobodj-  here  regarded  the 
violent  speeches  of  ScMialors  Ingalls,  Hale,  and 
Frye  seriously.  Even  tho  dignilletl  American  Se'ii- 
ators  are  not  above  playing  to  the  gallerj'.  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  tliat  no  .steps  will  be  taken  to 
exasperate  the  quarrel,  and  that  the  good  sense  of 
Canada  will  insist  upon  a  policy  of  [twice. 

The  entire  framiiwork  of  the  main  building 
which  Is  being  ercjcted  in  London  for  the  coming 
American  Exhibition  is  of  steel  rails,  such  as  are 
used  in  tho  construction  of  railw.aj-s.  Two  of 
these  bolted  back  to  back  make  an  ornamental 
column,  which  when  the  building  shall  be  taken 
down,  will  be  ready  for  their  original  use. 

Tho  Secretary  of  the  Hebrew  Dramatic  Club, 
which  was  giving  an  entertainmitiit  at  tho  hall  in 
Spitalflelds,  in  which  a  panic  occurred  on  Jan.  18, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  several  lives,  testified  that 
the  panic  was  caused  bj'the  action  of  tho  secretarj' 
of  a  rival  club,  in  falselj’  crying  “  fire  ”  during  the 
performance. 

iRLiiANi).— On  Saturday  niglit  last  there  was 
terrible  rioting  in  the  Pistershill,  Carrickhill,  and 
Shankhill  districts  of  Belfast.  The  trouble  origi¬ 
nated  through  soldiers  belonging  to  tho  AVest  Sur- 
ri'j'  regiment  insulting  a  number  of  Catholic  civil¬ 
ians.  Tho  latter  retaliated  by  stoning  the  soldiers, 
manj’  of  whom  weie  injured.  This  was  followed 
bj’  wholesale  arrests,  over  one  hundred  persons 
b(*ing  placed  in  the  lockup.  A  constable  engaged 
in  this  duty  was  serlouslj'  injured  by  the  excited 
crowd.  Finally  military  pickets  were  called  out 
and  quiet  was  restored.  The  rioting  was  renewed 
on  Sundaj'  night,  and  the  police  and  tho  mob  ex- 
chang(!d  shots.  Thirtj' persons  are  reported  killed 
and  a  hundred  or  more  injured. 

France. — Tho  France  [uiblishes  some  statistics 
relative  to  the  number  of  Germans  in  Paris.  It 
saj'S  there  arc  45,000  in  tho  citj',  among  whom 
there  are  between  9,000  and  10,0(K)  belonging  to  the 
Gi'rman  arrnj’.  Tho  German  colony  here  is.  The 
France  affirms,  composed  chieflj’  of  j'oung  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  this  journal,  there 
are  not  more  than  1,800  Frenchmen  in  the  whole 
German  Empire. 

Baron  de  Joest  of  Paris,  noted  all  his  life  tor  his 
cruel  treatment  of  all  men  and  animals  he  came  in 
contact  with,  has  left  his  whole  estate  of  $500,000 
to  the  Socictj’  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  An¬ 
imals. 

GER.MAXY.— At  a  Court  reception  held  at  Berlin 
last  week.  Emperor  AVilliam  informed  the  assem¬ 
bled  offieers  that  72,000  men  of  the  reserves  would 
be  called  out  Immediately  and  be  drilled  in  tho 
use  of  the  new  repeating  rille.  This  announce¬ 
ment,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  reporte*! 
words  of  the  Crown  Prince,  Frederick  AVilliam,  at 
the  same  reception,  that  the  situation  was  still  se¬ 
rious,  renews  the  public  alarm.  Germany  has 
made  arrangements  to  at  once  erect  barracks  at 
various  points  along  the  French  frontier,  thus  an¬ 
swering  France,  as  the  dispatch  from  Berlin  giving 
the  intelligence  says,  “  with  barrack  for  barrack.” 

.Africa. — The  Egyptian  Government  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  report  that  Emin  Bey  is  aln^ady  on  his  way  to 
the  eastern  coast  of  .Africa,  having,  after  desperate 
fighting,  cut  his  way  through  the  Uganda  territoiy. 
Mr.  Stanley  hopes,  if  this  is  true,  to  be  able  easily 
to  complete  the  rescue  of  Emin  and  his  party.  He 
was  reported  to  have  arrived  at  Cairo  Jan.  27th. 


Asia. — Babu  Sagore  Dutt,  a  wealthj’  Indian  who 
lately  died  at  Calcutta,  left  an  estate  valued  at 
thirtj’  lacs  of  rupees,  or  $3,000,000,  of  which  he 
bequeathed  twelve,  or  $1,200,000,  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  alms-house,  hospital,  and  school  for 
the  benefit  of  the  native  community. 

The  National  Native  Congress  at  Calcutta  has 
adopted  a  resolution  advocating  a  complete  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  executive  and  judicial  functions;  and 
the  enrolment  of  natives  as  volunteers. 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  Is  the  only  pra> 
paration  of  beef  eontaining  its  entire  nutrUious  proper^ 
ties.  It  Is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  prop^ies ;  Is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York. 

DR.  JA-EOER’S 

Sanitary  Woolen  System  Go. 

827  as  829  Broad’sray,  lTeT7  7ork. 

L.  C.  HOPKINS,  Manager. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  able  articles  on 
AA'oolen  Clothing,  published  in  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  journals  of  the  countrj'  during  the  last  six 
months,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  give  reasons 
for  w’earing  All-wool  Clothing  all  the  tfab 
ROUND. 

The  real  desideratum  is  to  get  ABSOLUTELY 
PURE  AA’OOLEN  GARAIENTS— free  from  cot¬ 
ton  MIXTURES  AND  NOXIOUS  DYE.S ; 

UNDERCLOTHING 

That  gently  stimulates,  but  does  not  irritate  the 
skin ;  Garments  that  are  comfortable,  pleasurable, 
and  positively  conducive  to  health  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

This  is  exactlj’  the  kind  of  Underwear  that  is 
produced  under  the  Dr.  Jaeger  Sy.stem. 

It  is  soft,  smooth,  durable,  and  warmer  by  far 
IN  proportion  to  the  weight,  than  any  other 

KIND  OF  TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

THESE  PDHE  WOOLEN  BABMEHTS 

Can  be  obtained  from  no  other  establishments 
than  those  of  the  authorized  dealers  in 

Dr.  Jaeger’s  Sanitary  Woolen  System  Goods. 

From  the  thousands  who  have  tried  the  system, 
not  one  voice  of  disappointment  has  been  heard. 

Catalogues  of  prices  sent  by  mall.  Prompt  attention 
paid  to  mall  orders.  References  by  permission :  Messrs. 
H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  Now  York.  Bank  of  the  Metbopolis 
New  York.  Messrs.  8.  V.  White  &  Co.,  Bankers.  No.  7  Wall 
Street.  Messrs.  Kessleb  A  Co..  Bankers,  No.  68  Wall  Stree 

December,  1886. 


A  6%  NET 
INCOME. 

FROM  DEBENTURES  OF  THE 

FIDELITY  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CO., 

STORM  LAKE,  IOWA. 

'Fhe  New  York  Tribune  of  Oct.  20. 1886,  In  its  flnan- 
lal  article,  says :  “The  6  per  cent,  debenture  bonds 
of  the  Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  are  secured  by  deposit  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Trust  Company  of  New  York  of  mortgages 
on  improved  property  in  the  West— principally  In 
Iowa.  The  Fidelity  Company  Is  Indorsed  by  some 
of  the  best  known  bankers  In  this  city.” 

FOR  SALE  BY 

WM.  G.  CLAPP,  Treasurer, 

7  Nassau  Street. 

JOHN  PATON  &  CO., 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


5^  Willlmm  Street* 
NKW  YORK* 


monts  mxf  Igttgtnegg# 

New  York,  Monday,  January  31,  1887. 
The  course  of  tho  stock  market  during  the  week 
la  given  In  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1886. 

Adams  Ex|iress .  141  j  J4i  _ 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  33  33  44 

American  Express .  1U9[  loyi  jq.,! 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 .  974  971  ugf 

Atlantic  &  Pacinc  .  11)  nj  uj 

Buff.,  IlDCh.  &  Pitts .  344  34  _* 

Bur..  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern...  60  50  _ 

Uamerou  Coal .  49 J  43  _ 

Canada  Southern .  59J  55  42i 

Canada  PaclUc .  664  63  66* 

Cent.  A  So.  Am.  Tel .  96  96  ‘ 

Central  Pad fle .  37J  35}  4ji 

Chi'sapeake  and  Ohio  .  9  84  I71 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ist  pref .  16J  16*  jgf 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio ‘Jd  pref .  10  gi  jg* 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  113  111 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref .  139'  1384  J3gl 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  gulncy .  1381  137  lopf 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul .  89j  874  92i 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  pref  I174  1171  loij 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  PaclQc. ..  .  12Sy  13S*  128* 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg .  17J  I7  ,3. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pref.  38  35  ' 

C.,  I.,  St.  L.  A  C .  98  98  _ 

Cln.,  Washliigtou  A  Baltimore  pref.  94  Hj  _ 

Cleveland. C.,C.  A  Indianapolis....  63  601  534 

Colorado  Coal  .  084  36  23? 

Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo  37  344  3j'‘ 

Consolidated  Gas  Company .  86  831  ig,, 

Denver  A  Klo  G.  W .  21'  21'  _ 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  103]  101}  97 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western .  1364  I33>  liai 

Denver  A  Bio  Grande  .  264  241  ‘ 

Denver  A  Bio  Grande  pref .  61  j  564  _ 

E.  Tonn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  new...— ..  14j  1;,?  _ 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  let  pref..  75  72*  _ 

E. 'Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  2d  pref....  254  24*  _ 

Evansville  A  Terre  Haute .  874  87  68 

Green  Bay .  121  12  8 

Illinois  Central .  133  I33  i.. 

Ind., Bloom.  A  Western .  16)  16  o^i 

■lollol  Steel  Co  .  125  122  '* 

LakeSbore .  93j  91  05, 

Long  Island ... .  95  94  ' 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  634  604  411 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago.  62  68  37? 

Manhattan  con .  1574  ]56  I254 

Manhattan  Beach  .  I64  I64  184 

Memphis  and  Charleston . .  60  61  * 

Michigan  Central .  884  86  72 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  7o]  691  22 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pref...  991  994  624 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis .  18]  18  ig* 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  pref .  43  43  47 

Missouri  Pacific .  I(j7i  105  lHy 

Missouri,  Kansas  A 'Texas .  ...  30|  284  3*' 

Mobile  A  Uhlo .  16[  154  _ 

Morris  A  Essex.  . lioj  1404  135 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  84  HI  48 

New  Central  Coal .  15  I44  m 

New  Jersey  Central .  68>  664  45 

New  York  Central .  113]  1111  1054 

New  York  Mutual  Gas .  70>  69  _ 

New  York  A  New  England .  574  54  4I 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis .  11  91  g] 

New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pref  33(  20}  2o‘ 

New  York.  Lack.  A  Western .  106  io54  102 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western .  324  8O4  24' 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  pref....  72  654  53! 

New  York,  BUS.  A  Western .  12  114  6} 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref.. . .  83J  32}  igj 

Norfolk  A  Western .  20*  18  10 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref  .  60]  45  274 

Northern  Pacific .  274  264  26' 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  58}  574  ssj 

Ohio  A  Mississippi .  26j  284  234 

Ontario  A  Western .  is]  17  19! 

Oregon  Improvement .  401  40  29 

Oregon  Ballway  A  Navigation .  99]  974  1021 

Oregon  A  TrauscoutlBental .  31]  29?  30’ 

Pacific  Mall .  621  494  52} 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  34]  33)  204 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  394  364  211 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  A  Chicago..  147  146 

Philadelphia  Company .  II04  110  _ 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  146*  146  18l« 

Quicksilver  pref .  3a|  314 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  9  8  6 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  464  414  35 

Richmond  A  West  Point  pref .  8O4  77  _ 

Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg...  901  87  _ 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  301  30  214 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  651  64  45? 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pref..  113  lia  iwi 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  .  60*  58  40* 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  pref .  looj  lOH*  loi 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  494  47  881 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref .  108  IO84  looi 

St.  Paul,  Minneapoli*  A  Manitoba..  115  114  115 

St.  Louis,  Arkansas  A  T(;xas .  234  224  _ 

Southern  Pacific .  35  35  _ 

Toledo  A  Ohio  Central  pref .  51  57  _ 

Tennessee  C.  A  1 .  50*  48  _ 

Texas  Pacific . .  20  20  13 

•Texas  Pacific .  25  22||  _ 

Union  Pacific .  58  551  51* 

Wal>a8h,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  15*  131  9j 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pt .  281  26  181 

Wolls-Fargo  Express . •....  127  127  _ 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  73j  71  704 

*  Assessment  paid. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesey  street,  New  York.] 
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